THE HISTORICAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL BACKGROUND 
BEHIND THE OLD ISRAELITE ARK NARRATIVE* 


I. THE ARK NARRATIVE 


The idea that 1 Sam 4,1 — 7,1* and 2 Samuel 6* constitute an inde- 
pendent Ark Narrative comes from Leonhard Rost !. In his book about the 
origin of David’s succession history, he argued that there were other inde- 
pendent narratives in the books of Samuel about David’s rise and the Ark 
of YHwu. According to him, the latter, which had been transmitted and 
written down independently from the David narratives, recounted how the 
Ark was captured by the Philistines and then made its way back to Israel- 
ite territory, first to Beth-shemesh and from there to Kiriath-jearim, before 
David brought it to Jerusalem. Rost postulated that this narrative had been 
written by an “eye witness”, a priest of the Ark during the reign of David 
or Solomon. According to him, the narrative is characterized by a specific 
vocabulary, style (many speeches and questions) and theological stance. 
YHWH is presented as a god who strikes his enemies and brings salvation 
to his people. Rost’s hypothesis was accepted by many scholars, includ- 
ing Martin Noth ? and Kyle McCarter °, who assumed that the Dtr inte- 
grated this old tradition in his account about Samuel and the origins of the 
monarchy. 

There have also been critical voices against Rost’s theory. The first prob- 
lem is that the part about David’s transfer of the Ark to Jerusalem, ostensi- 
bly the heart of the story, is separated from the main block of the narrative. 
Moreover, the story of 2 Samuel 6 is quite different from 1 Samuel 4-6 and 
does not fit as a direct continuation of 1 Sam 7,1: 


* This article stems from our excavation at the site of Kiriath-jearim. The Shmunis Family 
Excavations at Kiriath-jearim is a joint project of Tel Aviv University and the Collége de 
France, funded by Sana and Vlad Shmunis (USA). The project is directed by the two of 
us and Christophe Nicolle of the Collége de France. We wish to dedicate this article to 
our colleague and friend Jean Louis Ska, who was instrumental in making the excava- 
tion at Kiriath-jearim possible, and to the nuns at the convent of “Notre Dame de l’Arche 
de l’Alliance” for their amicable support of the expedition. 

! L, Rost, Die Überlieferung von der Thronnachfolge Davids (BWANT 42; Stuttgart 
1926). According to Rost, the story contained 1 Sam 4,1b-18a.19-21; 5,11-11b,.12; 6,1- 
3b,.4.10-14.16.19 — 7,1; 2 Sam 6,1-15.17-20a. 

2 M. Notu, The Deuteronomistic History (JSOTSup 15; Sheffield 1991) 77 and 86. 

3 P.K. McCarter, / Samuel (AB 8; Garden City, NY 1980) 23-26. 
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e David appears in 2 Samuel 6 without any introduction. 

e The names differ: 1 Sam 7,1 mentions Eleazar as Abinadab’s son, while 
2 Samuel 6 speaks about Uzzah and Ahio; 2 Sam 7,1 has Kiriath- 
jearim, whereas 2 Samuel 6 refers to Baale Yehuda (MT; which can be 
understood as “the lords of Judah”) or Baalah (according to 4 Q Sam: 
“to Baalah *, that is Kiria[th-jearim, which belongs] to Judah” °). 

e In 1 Sam 4,1b—7,1 the Ark seems to be identified with YHWH or a statue 
of YHwH. It acts directly by destroying the statue of Dagon and by inflic- 
ting plagues on the Philistines, while in most parts of 2 Samuel 6 the 
Ark is more of a cultic symbol that needs to be brought to Jerusalem. 

e The style and vocabulary of 1 Sam 4,1b — 7,1, on the one hand, and 
of 2 Samuel 6, on the other, are quite different. The two units share 
only 4 of the 54 words and expressions which Rost considered to be 
typical of the so-called Ark Narrative °. 

e 1 Sam 4,1b — 7,1 does not hint at Jerusalem as the final destination of 
the Ark, which would be logical had the narrative been the hieros logos 
of an Ark shrine in the Jerusalem temple. 


For these reasons some authors challenged the idea that 2 Samuel 6 was 
the end of an independent Ark narrative ’. We agree with them and treat 
1 Sam 4,1 — 7,1 and 2 Samuel 6 as separate documents of different origin 
and date 8. We see the former as an old North Israelite text and the latter 
as a later Deuteronomistic Judahite tale. 


* Baalah may be the original reading here. See the careful discussion in I. HIMBAZA, 
“Critique textuelle et critique littéraire en 2 Samuel 6,2: Une généalogie des témoins tex- 
tuels,” Bib 97 (2016) 440-453. 

5 On the different names of the town in the biblical text, see I. FINKELSTEIN — T. ROMER, 
“Kiriath-jearim, Kiriath-baal/Baalah, Gibeah: A Geographical-History Challenge”, Writ- 
ing, Rewriting and Overwriting in the Books of Deuteronomy and the Former Prophets. 
Essays in Honor of Cynthia Edenburg (eds. I. KocH — T. RÖMER — O. SERGI) (BETL 304; 
Leuven 2019) 211-222. 

6 C. SCHÄFER-LICHTENBERGER, “Beobachtungen zur Ladegeschichte und zur Komposition 
der Samuelbücher”, Freiheit und Recht. Festschrift für Frank Crüsemann zum 65. Geburtstag 
(eds. C. HARDMEIER — R. KESSLER — A. RUWE) (Gütersloh 1995) 323-338, here 328. 

7 F, SCHICKLBERGER, Die Ladeerzählungen des ersten Samuel-Buches. Eine literatur- 
wissenschaftliche und theologiegeschichtliche Untersuchung (FzB 7; Würzburg 1973); 
P.D. MILLER — J.J.M. ROBERTS, The Hand of the Lord. A Reassessment of the “Ark Narra- 
tive” of 1 Samuel (Baltimore, MD 1977); P. PORZIG, Die Lade Jahwes im Alten Testament 
und in den Texten vom Toten Meer (BZAW 397; Berlin 2009). 

8 The book of Chronicles only takes over the story of the transfer of the Ark to Jerusa- 
lem (1 Chronicles 13) because it starts its narration with David. For a comparison between 
2 Samuel 6 and 1 Chronicles 13 see A.G. AULD, / & II Samuel. A Commentary (OTL; 
Louisville, KY 2011) 410-412, and R. REZETKO, Source and Revision in the Narratives of 
David’s Transfer of the Ark. Text, Language, and Story in 2 Samuel 6 and 1 Chronicles 13, 
15-16 (LHB/OTS 470; New York 2007). 
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II. THE OLD NORTH ISRAELITE TEXT 


Let us now turn to the original, pre-dtr Ark Narrative in 1 Sam 4,1b — 
7,1. The Ark is presented as a portable shrine, which YHWH can leave in 
order to defend his people against their enemies. Its original name was 
either Ark of Elohim ? or Ark of YHWH; there are frequent differences in 
the renderings of the MT and the LXX. “Ark of the God of Israel” appears 
in chapters 5 and 6 in the mouth of the Philistines !°. The questions to ask 
are: Where did this old Ark Narrative come from? When was it composed 
and why? What is the message behind the story? 

Regarding “where”, the Bible does not say how the Ark would have 
come to Shiloh after the conquest of the Land. This seems to indicate 
that we have here an independent tradition connected to the sanctuary of 
Shiloh !!. The original location of the Ark there hints that the story comes 
from the Northern Kingdom. And as the essence of the original story is the 
transfer of the Ark from Shiloh to Kiriath-jearim, the location of the latter 
town is evidently of importance. In the border lists in the book of Joshua, 
the town is mentioned as a point on the border between the tribal territories 
of Benjamin and Judah (Josh 15,9; 18,15), while in the lists of towns it 
appears in both Benjamin (Josh 18,28) and Judah (Josh 15,60). Belonging 
to the House of Joseph, Benjamin was considered the southernmost of 
the Northern tribes (and hence its name) and its territory — at least most 
of it — was probably under the hegemony of Israel until the middle of the 
ninth century. In the late ninth century BCE (when Damascus oppressed 
Israel) it may have switched hands to Judah, but immediately thereafter 
it returned to the rule of Israel, and after 722 BCE to Assyria. With the 
withdrawal of Assyria from the Levant and the expansion of the Southern 


° Whether the original name of the Ark was “the Ark” or “the Ark of God [elohim]”, 
the identity of the deity which it represents remains open. Theoretically it could have been 
an “Ark of El”, which was later attributed to YHWH. However, in the oldest narrative that 
we can reconstruct, it is clear that it is the Ark of YHWH. 

10 The Greek versions and the MT of the Ark Narrative differ enormously, and it is not 
always easy to decide which textual tradition has the original reading. For a discussion of 
the main differences, see B. GRILLET — M. LESTIENNE, Premier Livre des Régnes (La Bible 
d’Alexandrie 9/1; Paris 1997), and R. WIRTH, Die Septuaginta der Samuelbücher. Unter- 
sucht unter Einbeziehung ihrer Rezensionen (De Septuaginta Investigationes 7; Göttingen 
2016). In this article we cannot discuss all the differences between the Greek versions and 
the MT. It is, however, quite clear that the LXX of the Ark Narrative depends on a different 
Hebrew version than the MT, which in some cases preserves the older account (see also the 
text-critical remarks in W. DIETRICH, / Samuel 1-12 [BK.AT VIII/1; Neukirchen-Vluyn 
2010] passim). 

!! Very late priestly texts at the end of the book of Joshua speak of a gathering of the 
people around the tabernacle at Shiloh (cf. Josh 18,1), but even these texts, which probably 
aim at creating a link with the following story, do not mention the Ark. 
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Kingdom to the area of Bethel in the days of Josiah, in the late sev- 
enth century BCE, Benjamin became part of Judah '?. The transfer of the 
Shilonite Ark to a border town between Israel and Judah must be signifi- 
cant in the story, a point to which we will return later. 

This brings us to the “when” and “why” questions. If the story is pre-dtr 
and if it comes from the North, it is only logical to associate it with 
Israel before the Assyrian takeover. But when in the history of the North- 
ern Kingdom? In view of what we know today about the development of 
writing elaborate texts in the Hebrew kingdoms, it seems that ca. 800 BCE 
would be the earliest possible date for the composition. This is the first 
time when the epigraphic evidence — the Tell Deir ‘Alla inscription and 
Inscription 4.2 from Kuntillet ‘Ajrud (both associated with Israel) — shows 
the ability to compose literary texts ©. This would place the time of the 
first written version of the Ark narrative between 800 and 720 BCE. In 
order to ask when during this period the Ark Narrative was put in writing 
and also to address the question of the goals behind it, we need to turn to 
the archaeology and history of the sites mentioned in the text. 

In order to know which sites should be discussed, we must remember 
that the original, old Ark Narrative does not encompass the entire text of 
1 Sam 4,1 — 7,1 (Rost already identified later inserts in it) '*. The dif- 
ferences between the MT and LXX also betray a very complex redaction 
history !. The later redactions (which can be qualified as “dtr” and “post- 
dtr”) include especially: 


e The verses that create a link with the plague narratives in the Exodus 
tradition; this is especially the case in 1 Sam 4,8-9a.19-22 !°. 


12 On the territorial affiliation of Benjamin in the history of the two Hebrew kingdoms, 
see I. FINKELSTEIN, “Saul, Benjamin and the Emergence of ‘Biblical Israel’: An Alterna- 
tive View”, ZAW 123 (2011) 348-367, contra N. NA’AMAN. “Saul, Benjamin and the 
Emergence of ‘Biblical Israel”, ZAW 121 (2009) 211-224, 335-349. 

13 E. BLUM, “Institutionelle und kulturelle Voraussetzungen der israelitischen Traditions- 
literatur”, Tradition(en) im alten Israel. Konstruktion, Transmission und Transformation 
(eds. R. EBACH — M. LEUENBERGER) (FAT 127; Tübingen 2019) 3-44, here 34-35, who based 
on the same data concludes that Deir ‘Alla and Kuntillet ‘Ajrud presuppose the existence of 
scribal skills much earlier. This debate depends also on how much “historical value” is given 
to the biblical account of the origins of the monarchy, which in our view is highly ideologi- 
cal. There are no archaeological indications of an organized and centralized monarchy before 
the Omrides; for details see I. FINKELSTEIN — N.A. SILBERMAN, David and Solomon. In 
Search of the Bible’s Sacred Kings and the Roots of the Western Tradition (New York 2006). 

4 See T. RÖMER, “Katastrophengeschichte oder Kultgründungslegende? Gedanken 
zur Funktion der ursprünglichen Ladeerzählung”, Eigensinn und Entstehung der Hebrä- 
ischen Bibel. Erhard Blum zum siebzigsten Geburtstag (eds. J.J. KRAUSE — W. OSWALD — 
K. WEINGART) (Tübingen 2020) 211-221. 

15 See above, footnote 10. 

'6 For the diachronic arguments see RÖMER, “Katastrophengeschichte”, 266. 
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e The mention of the Levites in 6,15 !7. 

e The use of the Deuteronomistic “to this day” in 5,5 and 6,18, and the 
elements associated with it — threshold of Dagon at Ashdod and the 
big stone at Beth-shemesh. 

e The references to the ofalim and tehorim (and their images) and to the 
golden mice (see Deut 28,27, where ofalim is related to the Exodus 
tradition). 

e The references to the seranim of the Philistines, hinting at the Deutero- 
nomistic idea of a Philistine Pentapolis. This is clearly a later construc- 
tion since the Ark does not travel to five Philistine cities. Also note that 
seranim is a word loaned from Greek, which fits a seventh-sixth centu- 
ries BCE setting, hardly earlier !8, 

e The Ichabod verses (4,19-22), which are clearly out of order and try 
to suggest a continuity of the Elide line !9, 

e YHWH of hosts who is enthroned on the cherubim 7°. 

e The reference to the sons of Eli by name ?!. 

e The presentation of Eli as a judge (4,18b), which tries to integrate the 
story in the context of the first part of the book of Samuel. 


If the references to the seranim are Deuteronomistic, the mention of 
Gath and Ekron must be, too. Note that Gath was not an important place 
in the eighth century. It was destroyed by Hazael in the second half of 
the ninth century and never fully recovered ??. In the late eighth century 


17 The names in 1 Sam 7,1, which recall Aaronide names, may also belong to a later 
Levitical redaction, but this is difficult to determine. 

18 Summary in I. FINKELSTEIN, “The Philistines in the Bible: A Late-Monarchic Per- 
spective”, JSOT 27 (2002) 131-167. 

19 See also PORZIG, Die Lade Jahwes, 140-141, and Römer, “Katastrophenerzihlung”, 
267. This insertion presupposes 1 Sam 2,27-36. It belongs together with 1 Sam 12,4 and 
22,9.20. These verses try to construct the priest Abiathar as an Elide of the fourth gener- 
ation. The name Ichabod is an allusion to the loss of the divine glory (kabod) and makes 
sense after the destruction of Jerusalem in 587 BCE. 

20 This title presuppose the Jerusalemite cult and was added by the same redactors that 
were responsible for the composition of the transfer of the Ark to Jerusalem in 2 Samuel 6. 

?! These names appear, except for 1 Samuel 4, only in 1 Sam 1,3 and 2,34, but not in 
the passages 2 Sam 2,12-17 and 2,22-26, which criticize Eli’s sons. In 4,4.11.17 these 
names are not placed directly after “sons”, but instead are separated from this lexeme by 
verbs or objects, which already indicates the integration of a gloss. Note also that these 
names do not appear in 4,17 LXX. They were therefore given in a quite late stage. For the 
later naming of secondary characters, see also the Chronicler in regard to his sources in 
Samuel-Kings; for examples, see I. KALIMI, Zur Geschichtsschreibung des Chronisten. 
Literarisch-historigraphische Abweichungen der Chronik von ihren Paralleltexten in den Samuel- 
und Königsbüchern (BZAW 226; Berlin — New York 1995) 70-72. 

22 A.M. MAER, “Tell es-Safi/Gath Archaeological Project 1996-2010: Introduction, 
Overview and Synopsis of Results”, Tell es-Safi/Gath I: The 1996-2005 Seasons. Volume I: 
Text (ed. A.M. MAEIR) (AAT 69; Wiesbaden 2012) 1-89. 
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Sargon II refers to Gath as a secondary town in the territory of Ashdod *. 
It is absent from late-monarchic (or later) prophetic references to the cities 
of Philistia. Ekron was a prominent place in the Iron I; it is referred to 
in the Sennacherib 701 BCE annals though at that time it covered the 
upper mound only, a relatively small area. In Iron IIC, in the seventh cen- 
tury BCE, it once again grew to become the largest city in the Shephelah **. 
This means that Gath and Ekron were probably added to the original Ark 
Narrative by dtr redactors as the two Philistine towns bordering on Judah. 
If so, the old story would have recounted the trip of the Ark from Ashdod 
directly to Beth-shemesh. This leaves us with five important places in 
the old Ark Narrative that need to be dealt with: Shiloh, Aphek, Ashdod, 
Beth-shemesh and Kiriath-jearim ?. 

We are left, then, with the following narrative, which is brought here as 
no more than an illustration of what the old text could have looked like *°: 


1 Sam 4 [1] In those days the Philistines mustered for war against Israel, and 
Israel went out to battle against them; they encamped at Ebenezer, and the 
Philistines encamped at Aphek 7’. [2] The Philistines drew up in line against 
Israel, and when the battle spread, Israel was defeated by the Philistines, 
who slew about four thousand men on the field of battle. [3] And when 
the troops came to the camp, the elders of Israel said, “Why has YHWH put 
us to rout today before the Philistines? Let us bring the ark of YHWH À here 
from Shiloh, that he may come among us and save us from the power of our 
enemies” . [4] So the people sent to Shiloh, and brought from there the ark 


23 N. NA’AMAN, Ancient Israel’s History and Historiography. The First Temple Period 
(Winona Lake, IN 2006) 40. 

24 T. DOTHAN — S. GITIN, “Migne, Tel (Ekron)”, The New Encyclopedia of Archaeologi- 
cal Excavations in the Holy Land. 5. Supplementary Volume (ed. E. STERN) (Jerusalem — 
Washington, DC 2008). 

> There is no way to identify Eben-ezer. The proposal to equate it with Izbet Sartah, 
located on a hill three km east of Aphek (M. Kocuavi, “An Ostracon of the Period of the 
Judges from ‘Izbet Sartah”, TA 4 [1977] 1-13, here 3) stemmed from the now outdated 
notion that the story in 1 Samuel 4 should be understood in terms of an Iron I background. 

26 Unlike some of our colleagues we do not think that it is possible to reconstruct the 
“Urtext” in every detail. We must take into consideration that later redactors do not only 
add words and passages; they can also alter and omit passages from the text that they are 
revising. The idea that the original text is always preserved depends on the anachronistic 
assumption that it had already acquired a “sacred” status. 

27 According to LXX. The Greek text does not mention Samuel, which is another indi- 
cation that the MT’s version of 1 Sam 4,1 (“And the word of Samuel came to all Israel”) 
is a later revision. In contrast to the Greek version, the MT attributes the initiative of the 
battle to the Israelites. This may be understood as a theological modification in order to 
explain that the Israelites lost the battle and the Ark because they had not consulted YHWH 
before waging war. Another option would be to consider this introduction as having been 
lost in the MT by homoioteleuton; see further R.W. KLEIN, / Samuel (WBC 10; Waco, TX, 
1983) 37. 

28 Following LXX®. In the old story the Ark was not yet the “ark of the covenant”, 
but the Ark, the Ark of YHWH, or the Ark of god (Elohim). 
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of Yuwu. The two sons of Eli were there with the ark ”. [5] When the ark of 
YHWH came into the camp, all Israel gave a mighty shout, so that the earth 
resounded. [6] And when the Philistines heard the noise of the shouting, they 
said, “What does this great shouting in the camp of the Hebrews mean?” 
And when they learned that the ark of YHwH had come to the camp, [7] the 
Philistines were afraid; for they said, “A god [elohim] has come into the 
camp”. And they said, “Woe to us! For nothing like this has happened 
before”. [10] So the Philistines fought, and Israel was defeated, and they 
fled, every man to his home; and the slaughter was very big, for there fell of 
Israel thirty thousand foot-soldiers. [11] And the ark of Elohim was cap- 
tured. And the two sons of Eli died. [12] A man of Benjamin ran from the 
battle line and came to Shiloh the same day, with his clothes rent and with 
earth upon his head. [13] When he arrived, Eli was sitting upon his seat by 
the road watching, for his heart trembled for the ark of Elohim. And when 
the man came into the city and told the news, all the city cried out. [14] When 
Eli heard the sound of the outcry, he said, “What is this uproar?” Then the 
man hastened and came and told Eli. [15] Now Eli was ninety-eight years 
old and his eyes were set, so that he could not see. [16] And the man said to 
Eli, “I am the one who has come from the battle; I fled from the battle 
today”. And he said, “How did it go, my son?” [17] He who brought the 
tidings answered and said, “Israel has fled before the Philistines, and there 
has also been a great slaughter among the people; your two sons also are 
dead, and the ark of Elohim has been captured” . [18] When he mentioned 
the ark of Elohim, Eli fell over backward from his seat by the side of the 
gate; and his neck was broken and he died, for the man was old and heavy. 


1 Sam 5 [1] The Philistines had captured the ark of Elohim, and brought 
it from Ebenezer to Ashdod; [2] then the Philistines took the ark of Elohim 3° 
and brought it into the house of Dagon and set it up beside Dagon. [3] And 
when the people of Ashdod rose early the next day, behold, Dagon had 
fallen face downward on the ground before the ark of YHwH. So they took 
Dagon and put him back in his place. [4] But when they rose early on the 
next morning, behold, Dagon had fallen face downward on the ground 
before the ark of YHwH, and the head of Dagon and both his hands were 
lying cut off upon the threshold; only the trunk of Dagon was left to him. 
[7] And when the men of Ashdod saw how things were, they said, “The ark 
of the god [elohei] of Israel must not remain with us; for his hand is heavy 
upon us and upon Dagon our god”. [8] So they said, “What shall we do 
with the ark of the god [elohei] of Israel?” [11] For there was a heavy 
panic 3! throughout the whole city, since the ark of the god [of Israel] had 
come there **. 


29 According to LXX, which has only “ark” here. 

30 LXX has “ark of YHWH”. 

31 MT adds “deathly”. 

32 According to LXX; see also the reconstruction in 4 Sam*, col. VI, which should only 
read “ark of the god”; cf. E.C. ULRICH (ed.), The Biblical Qumran Scrolls. Transcriptions 
and Textual Variants. Volume I: Genesis—Kings (Leiden — Boston, MA 2013) 266. MT has 
changed the text to “the hand of god [elohim] was very heavy there”. Verse 12 is a doublet 
to v. 11; “the cry of the city” apparently creates a parallel to Exod 2,23. 
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1 Sam 6 [2 °°] And the Philistines called for the priests and the diviners 
and said, “What shall we do with the ark of YHwH? Tell us with what we 
shall send it to its place”. [3] They said, “If you send away the ark of the 
god [elohei] of Israel, do not send it empty [5] and give glory to the god 
[elohei] of Israel; so that ** he will lighten his hand from off you and your 
gods and your land *. [7] Now then, take and prepare a new cart and two 
milk cows upon which there has never come a yoke, and yoke the cows to 
the cart, but take their calves home, away from them. [8] And take the ark 
of YHwH and place it on the cart and place golden objects next to it; then 
send it off, and let it go its way” 3°. [10] The men did so, and took two 
milk cows and yoked them to the cart, and shut up their calves at home. 
[12] And the cows went straight in the direction of Beth-shemesh along one 
highway, lowing as they went; they turned neither to the right nor to the 
left. [13] Now the people of Beth-shemesh were reaping their wheat harvest 
in the valley; and when they lifted up their eyes and saw the ark of YHWH 37, 
they rejoiced to see it °®. [19] But he [YHwH] slew among the men of Beth- 
shemesh, because they had looked into the ark of YHwH; [20] The men of 
Beth-shemesh said, “Who is able to stand before YHWH, this holy God? 
And to whom shall the ark of YHwH 3° go away from us?” [21] So they sent 
messengers to the inhabitants of Kiriath-jearim, saying, “The Philistines 
have returned the ark of YHwH. Come down and take it up to you”. 


1 Sam 7 [1] And the men of Kiriath-jearim came and took up the ark of 
YHwH, and brought it to the house of Abinadab on the hill; and they conse- 
crated his son, Eleazar, to have charge of the ark of YHWH. 


As read today in the biblical sequence, the story ostensibly deals with pre- 
monarchic times (in other words, this was the way the dtr redactors wanted 
their addressees to read it; indeed, this is how Rost and others understood 
it). Yet, separating the old Ark Narrative from the Samuel tradition and 
from the story of David in 2 Samuel 6 unchains the reader from this 
limitation. 


3 1 Sam 6,1 is probably an insert: “L’indication sur la durée du séjour de l’arche vient 
interrompre une narration où 6.2 pourrait être la suite” (A. CAQUOT — Ph. DE ROBERT, Les 
livres de Samuel [CAT VI; Geneva 1994] 94). The author of this addition wanted to indi- 
cate that the Ark did not stay for a very long time in Philistine territory. Flavius Josephus 
(Ant. VI, 18) even shortens the stay to four months. 

34 MT: “perhaps”. 

35 The “hardening of the heart” in v. 6 also belongs to an “Exodus revision”. 

36 Verse 9 introduces an ordeal of sorts that does not fit within its context. The mention 
of Beth-shemesh anticipates the narration as if the Philistines knew already that the Ark will 
travel there. 

37 Following LXX; MT has only “ark”. 

38 The episode in 6,14-18 interrupts the narrative and may have been added in order 
to explain why YHWH struck the inhabitants of Beth-shemesh. In the present context v. 19 
comes somewhat unexpectedly. Maybe the author of 6,14-18 wanted to show that the 
“holy place” of Beth-shemesh is not a legitimate place for the Ark. 

39 According to LXX. The MT refers the question to YHWH himself. 
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III. ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


In what follows, we deal mainly with the Iron Age. It would be logical 
to treat the five sites according to the sequence of events in the story, from 
Shiloh to Kiriath-jearim. However, it also makes sense to start with Kiriath- 
jearim. First, the essence of the old Northern Ark Narrative is the transfer 
of the ark to this place, providing a hieros logos for the temple of the ark 
there. Second, and no less important, our recent excavations at the site 
provide the chronological framework for the discussion. 


1. Kiriath-jearim 


Kiriath-jearim is securely identified with the mound of Deir el-Azar 
above the village of Abu Ghosh, 13 km west-northwest of the Old City 
of Jerusalem. This is a commanding place, dominating one of the main 
ancient routes to Jerusalem “. We carried out two excavation seasons at 
the site in 2017 and 2019 41. 

A salvage excavation at the summit of the hill in the mid-1990s *, two 
intensive field surveys (one carried out in the 1980s and the other more 
recently) and our current project offer a coherent picture of the settlement 
history of the site 4: continued habitation of low intensity in the Bronze 
Age, Iron I and Iron IIA (ninth century BCE), peak activity in the Iron IIB-C 
(from the early eighth century to the beginning of the sixth century BCE) 
and again low intensity in the Persian and early Hellenistic periods 4. 

In the Iron IIB, the summit of the hill was shaped artificially: mas- 
sive stone support walls were constructed on all sides. We unearthed the 
northern and eastern walls; the southern wall was detected by a ground- 
penetrating radar investigation and the western wall was cached in a very 
prominent terrace seen on the surface. An earth fill was laid between 


40 For the identification and names of the site in the Bible, see FINKELSTEIN — ROMER, 


“Kiriath-jearim”. 

4 For a preliminary report on the first season, see I. FINKELSTEIN — T. RÖMER — 
C. NICOLLE — Z.C. DUNSETH — A. KLEIMAN — J. MAS — N. Porat, “Excavations at Kiriath- 
jearim near Jerusalem, 2017: Preliminary Report”, Sem 60 (2018) 31-83. 

42 C. MCKINNY — O. SCHWARTZ — G. BARKAY — A. FANTALKIN — B. ZISSU, “Kiriath- 
Jearim (Deir el ‘Azar): Archaeological Investigations of a Biblical Town in the Judaean 
Hill Country”, IEJ 68 (2018) 30-49. 

43 FINKELSTEIN — ROMER — NICOLLE — DUNSETH — KLEIMAN — MAS — Porat, “Excavations 
at Kiriath-jearim”, table 1. 

4 For later periods, see I. FINKELSTEIN — T. ROMER, “Kiriath-jearim and the List of 
Bacchides Forts in 1 Maccabees 9:50-52”, New Studies in the Archeology of Jerusalem and 
its Region XIII (eds. O. PELEG-BARKAT — Y. ZELINGER — J. UZIEL — Y. GADOT) (Jerusalem 
2019) *7-17. 
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the support walls and the natural slope, creating a monumental platform/ 
compound on the summit, 150 x 110 m in size, oriented exactly north- 
south and east-west. Pottery evidence from the massive support wall in the 
north and Optical Stimulated Luminescence (OSL) dating of samples from 
the support walls in the east indicate that the platform was constructed in 
the early phase of the Iron IIB, in the first half of the eighth century BCE. 

A monumental platform like this must have been constructed by a cen- 
tral power. Three possibilities come to mind: Judah, Assyria and Israel, 
but only the last option can really fit the historical situation. In the early 
eighth century BCE Judah did not have the economic or demographic 
resources to engage in grand-scale monumental construction *, and, indeed, 
there is no parallel to this type of platform in the territory of the kingdom. 
It seems that Assyria did construct a ruling compound of a somewhat 
similar type in Buseirah in Edom *. One might theorize that an Assyrian 
administrative/military center was established at Kiriath-jearim in order to 
dominate Jerusalem and its surroundings after the Sennacherib campaign 
in 701 BCE. However, the date of construction of the monumental plat- 
form in the early eighth century BCE is too early for this scenario (also 
for a somewhat earlier Assyrian endeavor). For these reasons, Israel, the 
Northern Kingdom, seems the most plausible candidate. Indeed, monu- 
mental platforms/compounds of this type are known in the territory of 
Israel, for instance in its capital Samaria *’ and at Jezreel in Cisjordan and 
at Khirbet Mudeineh eth-Themed (the location of biblical Jahaz) and Khir- 
bet Atarus (Ataroth) in Transjordan (both places are mentioned as Israelite 
forts in the Mesha inscription 4). Affiliating the monumental platform of 
the early eighth century BCE at Kiriath-jearim with Israel should come as 
no surprise: in the days of Jeroboam II (ca. 788-747 BCE) Israel reached 
its peak territorial expansion, demographic growth and economic prosper- 
ity; in Jeroboam’s time Kiriath-jearim was located on the southern border 
of Israel (see above). 

The center of the Iron Age compound cannot be explored because of the 
modern convent and church located there. In addition, the salvage exca- 
vations undertaken at the summit in the 1990s revealed bedrock close to 


45 For the demography and settlement patterns, see I. FINKELSTEIN — N.A. SILBERMAN, 
“Temple and Dynasty: Hezekiah, the Remaking of Judah and the Rise of the Pan-Israelite 
Ideology”, JSOT 30 (2006) 259-285. 

4 See the aerial photograph in P. BIENKOWSKI, Busayra. Excavations by Crystal- 
M. Bennett 1971-1980 (Oxford 2002) 38. 

47 I. FINKELSTEIN, “Observations on the Layout of Iron Age Samaria”, TA 38 (2011) 
194-207. 

48 I. FINKELSTEIN — O. LIPSCHITS, “Omride Architecture in Moab: Jahaz and Ataroth”, 
ZDPV 126 (2010) 29-42. 
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the surface ®, while a geodetic/seismic investigation conducted for us by 
a team from the Hebrew University indicated deep fills behind the support 
walls. Moreover, close to the support walls preservation is below the level 
of the Iron Age floors. In view of these factors, there is no way to explore 
what was built on the surface of the platform. Looking at comparable 
places such as Samaria and the sites east of the Dead Sea, one can think 
about at least one major administration center and a temple (more below). 
One possible clue about the monumental size of such buildings is given by 
the ashlar blocks found in secondary use in a Roman period renovation of 
the great support wall in the east. Blocks like this appear in our region in 
three periods: the Iron Age IIA-B (mainly in the North), the Hasmonean 
phase of the Hellenistic period (starting in the late second century BCE) 
and the early Roman period. Since the blocks are reused in an early Roman 
wall, and as the ceramic repertoire seems to indicate that Hellenistic activ- 
ity at the site is pre-Hasmonean, it is reasonable to associate these ashlar 
blocks with Iron Age buildings that stood in the compound on the summit 
of the hill. 


2. Shiloh 


Excavations by one of us at Shiloh in the early 1980s revealed evidence 
of strong activity with major architectural remains in the Middle Bronze 
and the Iron I, and low-intensity activity in the Late Bronze and Iron II °°. 

A monumental compound was built at the site in the Middle Bronze III, 
with support walls and fills that shaped the hill artificially; no evidence of 
habitation quarters could be detected. A Late Bronze IIA (fourteenth cen- 
tury BCE) favissa of ceramic offering vessels, some found with animal 
bones inside, was exposed in the northeastern sector of the site, probably 
representing refuse of a cult place that stood at the summit of the hill; no 
other Late Bronze remains could be found in our excavation areas on the 
periphery of the summit, and only a few sherds came up in mixed loci 
(also in the old Danish excavation). 

Shiloh features remains of an exceptionally large Iron I site. The main 
finds were a system of well-built pillared storehouses on the upper west- 
ern slope and a number of stone-lined silos in the north and northeast 
sectors. The excavations did not unearth Iron I habitation buildings. Evi- 
dence of cult activity was slim, but considering the architectural remains, 
the similarity to the nature of the site in the Middle Bronze, and the Late 


49 MCKINNY — SCHWARTZ — BARKAY — FANTALKIN — ZISSU, “Kiriath-Jearim”. 
50 I. FINKELSTEIN (ed.), Shiloh. The Archaeology of a Biblical Site (MSIA 10; Tel Aviv 
1993). 
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Bronze favissa of cult refuse, it is possible to postulate even without 
relying on the biblical record that Shiloh was a temple-site and that the 
storehouses on the slope served a temple that probably stood at the sum- 
mit of the mound *!. Yet, there is no point in looking for the Bronze and 
Iron Age remains on the summit, as it was badly eroded in later centuries, 
to the point that bedrock is exposed on the surface, or immediately under 
Roman, Byzantine and Medieval remains. One of us has recently raised 
the possibility that in both the Middle Bronze III and Iron I Shiloh was 
a temple site of a Shechem-centered territorial entity °°, 

The Iron I site was destroyed in a major conflagration, also detected 
in the course of the Danish excavations °°. Over 20 years after the renewed 
dig, short-lived samples from the devastation radiocarbon-dated it to the 
second half of the eleventh century BCE ™. 

Both the Danish excavations in the 1920s and 1930s and the dig in the 
1980s revealed only poor remains from the Iron II. The small number 
of sherds that were published date mostly to the Iron IIB 5. Fragmen- 
tary Iron IIB remains were traced by Yeivin 5° on the flat natural platform 
located immediately to the north of the mound. 

Recent excavations at Shiloh brought to light three important pieces of 
information that facilitate better understanding of the history and nature 
of the site in the Iron Age: 


(1) Additional evidence of storehouses destroyed in a fierce conflagration 
was unearthed in the southeastern lower sector of the site. This indi- 
cates that Iron I Shiloh was larger than thought before; it could have 
reached an area of up to 2.5 hectares, an exceptionally big site for the 


5! C.W. WILSON, “Jerusalem”, PEFQSt (1873) 37-38, raised the possibility that the 
cult place was on the natural platform immediately to the north of the mound (for results 
of excavations there see below). 

52 I. FINKELSTEIN, “The Earliest Israel: Territorial History in the Highlands of Canaan”, 
From Mari to Jerusalem. Assyriological and Biblical Studies in Honor of Jack Murad 
Sasson (eds. A. AZZONI — A. KLEINERMAN — D.A. KNIGHT — D.I. OWEN) (Winona Lake, IN 
2020) 404-412. 

5 M.-L. BUHL — S. HOLM-NIELSEN, Shiloh. The Danish Excavations at Tall Sailun, 
Palestine, in 1926, 1929, 1932, and 1963 (Copenhagen 1969) 33. 

54 I. SHARON — A. GILBOA — T.A.J. JULL — E. BOARETTO, “Report on the First Stage of 
the Iron Age Dating Project in Israel: Supporting a Low Chronology”, Radiocarbon 49 
(2007) 1-46, here 26; I. FINKELSTEIN — E. PIASETZKY, “The Iron I-IIA in the Highlands 
and Beyond: !*C Anchors, Pottery Phases and the Shoshenq I Campaign”, Levant 38 (2006) 
45-61. 

55 BUHL — HOLM-NIELSEN, Shiloh, scattered in the plates; S. BUNIMOVITZ — I. FINKELSTEIN, 
“Pottery”, Shiloh. The Archaeology of a Biblical Site (ed. I. FINKELSTEIN) (MSIA 10; Tel 
Aviv 1993) 81-196, here 188. 

56 Z. YEIVIN, “Shiloh — Excavation on the Northern Plateau”, Judea and Samaria 
Studies 2 (1992) 95-110 (Hebrew). 
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Iron I in the highlands. The finds also strengthen the notion that Iron 
I Shiloh cannot be understood as a typical habitation site, of the type 
well-known in the highlands, since all the remains found so far are of 
a public/administrative nature. 

(2) More important for this article, two horned stone altars have recently 
been found (out of context) at the site. One was discovered in 2013 >’, 
the other in 2019 °®. Stone altars of this type are typical of the Iron II; 
they are not known in the Iron I ®. Hence these altars testify to cult 
activity at the site in the Iron ITA and/or Iron TB. 

(3) Excavations on the flat natural platform adjacent to the mound in the 
north revealed remains of a building that was probably constructed in 
the Iron HA and which continued to function until it was abandoned 
in the Iron IIB ©. 


Evidence of activity in the Persian and Hellenistic periods on the mound 
is weak, limited to a small number of stray sherds. Remains of these 
periods were uncovered on the northern platform °'. This may hint at 
continuity of cultic activity during the Iron IIB. 


3. Aphek 


The site of Aphek features Iron I and Iron ITA remains %. The Iron ITA 
settlement was destroyed in the second half of the ninth century BCE, 
probably in the course of Hazael’s activities in the region; the pottery 
assemblage seems to hint at a destruction date late in that century 3. A 
place named Aphek is mentioned in relation to Hazael’s attack on Israel 
in the Lucianic recension for 2 Kgs 13,22: “And Hazael took Philistia 
from his [Jehoahaz’s] hands, from the western sea to Aphek”. This Aphek 
has traditionally been identified with the town in the Sharon (the same 


57 https://biblewalks.com/sites/ShilohAltars.html, Altar C, last connection 04/23/2020, 
last update 01/21/2017. 

58 Picture at: https ://www.jpost.com/Israel- News/Was-the-corner-of-Gods-altar-found- 
in-Shiloh-West-Bank-606477, last connection 04/23/2020, date of the article 10/31/2019. 

> S. GITIN, “Incense Altars from Ekron, Israel and Judah: Context and Typology”, 
Erlsr 20 (1989) *52-*67. Additional altars to those, which appear in Gitin’s list were 
found in Iron II contexts at Tell es-Safi/Gath, Tel Dothan and Horvat Tevet in the Jezreel 
Valley. 

60 R, LIVYATAN BEN-ARIE — H. HizMi, “Tel Shiloh — Excavations in the Northern Area, 
Seasons 2012 and 2013”, Judea and Samaria Studies 23 (2014) 113-130 (Hebrew). 

6! YEIVIN, “Shiloh”; LIVYATAN BEN-ARIE — HIzMI, “Tel Shiloh” respectively. 

6 Y. GADOT, “Iron Age (Strata X11-X6)”, Aphek-Antipatris II. The Remains on the 
Acropolis (eds. Y. GADOT — E. YADIN) (MSIA 27; Tel Aviv 2009) 88-108. 

63 A. KLEIMAN, “A Late Iron IIA Destruction Layer at Tel Aphek in the Sharon Plain”, 
TA 42 (2015) 177-232. 
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Aphek which is referred to in the Ark Narrative) and the “western sea” 
was equated with the Mediterranean ©. No clear Iron IIB-C remains were 
found at the site, and there is no evidence of activity in the Persian period. 
Hellenistic remains were unearthed in several areas but have not yet been 
published, so their exact date is unknown. 


4. Ashdod 


Archaeological research in Philistia has demonstrated that the Philistine 
centers rose to prominence in different periods ©. Among the more north- 
ern ones, Ekron was the largest in the Iron I, Gath in the Iron IIA, and 
Ekron again in the Iron IIC ®°. The largest and most prosperous Philistine 
center in the Iron IIB was Ashdod (inland Tel Ashdod), which at that time 
covered an area of ca. 30 hectares. In fact, the expansion of Ashdod from 
the upper tell to the lower city started in Stratum X 7. This layer had pre- 
viously been dated to the Iron IIA in general %. Pottery figures for this 
layer published by Ben-Shlomo © reveal forms that seem to indicate a date 
at the end of Iron IIA, in the late ninth century BCE ”. It seems, then, 
that Ashdod expanded as a result of the destruction of Gath by Hazael and 
prospered for about a century, until Sargon Ils campaigns to Philistia. 
Yet, the transition from Stratum X to Stratum VIII of the eighth century 7! 


6 E.g., E. LIPIŃSKI, The Aramaeans. Their Ancient History, Culture, Religion (Leuven 
2000) 386; R. FRANKEL — M. KOCHAVI, “Identification of the Site”, Aphek-Antipatris I. 
Excavations of Areas A and B, the 1972-1976 Seasons (eds. M. KOCHAVI — P. BECK — 
E. YADIN) (MSIA 19; Tel Aviv 2000) 9-15, here 18; A. SCHENKER, Älteste Textgeschichte 
der Königsbücher. Die hebräische Vorlage der ursprünglichen Septuaginta als älteste 
Textform der Königsbücher (OBO 199; Fribourg 2004) 113-115; KLEIMAN, “Tel Aphek”; 
the latter rightly refuting recent proposals that argued for different identifications. 

65 Meaning that the biblical idea of a Philistine Pentapolis is a construct of the Deu- 
teronomistic author/s. 

66 For Gath, see MAEIR, “Tell es-Safi/Gath”; for Ekron, see DOTHAN — GITIN, “Migne 
Tel (Ekron)”. 

67 I. FINKELSTEIN — L. SINGER-AVITZ, “Ashdod Revisited”, TA 28 (2001) 231-259. 

68 Ibid; D. BEN-SHLOMO, “Introduction”, Ashdod VI. The Excavations of Areas H and 
K (1968-1969) (eds. M. DOTHAN — D. BEN-SHLOMO) (IAA Reports 24; Jerusalem 2005) 
1-9, here 9. 

6 D. BEN-SHLOMO, “Material Culture”, Ashdod VI. The Excavations of Areas H and 
K (1968-1969) (eds. M. DOTHAN — D. BEN-SHLOMO) (IAA Reports 24; Jerusalem 2005) 
63-246. 

70 See, for instance, BEN-SHLOMO, “Material Culture”, Fig. 3.73:2, 3.82:4-5 (wheel 
burnished; additional wheel burnished vessels in the same figure); these are forerunners 
of the Iron IIB. In this regard, note the comparative material cited by idem, 185. We are 
grateful to Assaf Kleiman for his input on this matter. 

71 There is no evidence at Ashdod for an independent Stratum IX (FINKELSTEIN — SINGER- 
AVITZ, “Ashdod Revisited”, 242-244; idem, “Ashdod Revisited” — Maintained, TA 31 [2004] 
122-135). 
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was not peaceful, as evidence of destruction was found in several dig- 
areas 72, In other words, Ashdod seems to have started expanding in the 
late ninth century, suffered some sort of disruption at the end of that cen- 
tury or shortly thereafter and recovered during the eighth century BCE. 
The territory of Ashdod probably stretched inland to its west — note 
Sargon II’s reference to Gath as a town in the territory of Ashdod ”. Tel 
Ashdod features only limited activity in the Iron IC; the main post- 
711 BCE activity seemingly shifted to Ashdod Yam 74. The excavations 
revealed significant evidence of activity in the Persian and Hellenistic 
periods. 


5. Beth-shemesh 


Beth-shemesh prospered in the Iron I, Iron HA and Iron IIB, until the 
Sennacherib destruction in 701 BCE 7. A large Iron IIC settlement has 
recently been uncovered east of the mound 76. In the Iron ITA-B, Beth- 
shemesh was the most important Judahite town in the northern Shephelah, 
that is, near the border with the Northern Kingdom (Fig. 1). This may 
explain the background to the event described in 2 Kgs 14,11-13, which 
may stem from annals: the battle between Joash and Amaziah at Beth- 
shemesh, which seems to have brought about the subjugation of Judah to 
Israel (more below). 

Level 3 at Beth-shemesh was probably founded during the ninth cen- 
tury BCE and came to an end in a significant destruction event 7. Seven 
radiocarbon determinations for two short-lived samples provided results 78, 
which can be translated to a destruction date in the 765-745 interval (68% 
probability ”). In regard to 2 Kgs 14,11-13 this date can be understood 
in two ways: 1) the data (2 samples) are insufficient for establishing 
a reliable date, meaning, for instance, that additional samples may put 


7 E.g., M. DOTHAN — Y. PORATH, Ashdod IV. Excavation of Area M (‘Atiqot 15; Jeru- 
salem 1982) 53-54; idem, Ashdod V. Excavation of Area G, the Fourth-Sixth Seasons of 
Excavations (‘Atiqot 23; Jerusalem 1993) 13. 

73 Na’AMAN, Ancient Israel’s History, 40. 

74 FINKELSTEIN — SINGER-AVITZ, “Ashdod Revisited”; idem, “Ashdod” — Maintained. 

75 S. BUNIMOVITZ — Z. LEDERMAN, Tel Beth-Shemesh, a Border Community in Judah. 
Renewed Excavations 1990-2000: The Iron Age (MSIA 34; Tel Aviv 2016). 

76 E. HADDAD, “Bet Shemesh, Tel Bet Shemesh”, ESI 131 (2019). Most of the dig areas 
have not yet been presented in publications. 

77 BUNIMOVITZ — LEDERMAN, Tel Beth-Shemesh, 369. 

78 SHARON — GILBOA — JULL — BOARETTO, “Report”, 40. 

” I. FINKELSTEIN — E. PIASETZKY, “Radiocarbon-Dated Destruction Layers: A Skeleton 
for Iron Age Chronology in the Levant”, Oxford Journal of Archaeology 28 (2009) 255- 
274. 
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Fig. 1. — Capitals of Israel and Judah and places mentioned in 
the old North Israelite Ark Narrative. 


the destruction slightly earlier, fitting the days of Joash, who ruled until 
784 BCE; 2) Joash pitched battle at Beth-shemesh; however, the actual 
destruction of the town was inflicted somewhat later, by Jeroboam II. 


IV. HISTORICAL RECONSTRUCTION 


Kiriath-jearim, the focus of the original Northern Ark Narrative, is 
decisive in our attempt to understand the reality behind the story. The 
evidence of a monumental platform, which was erected there in the early 
Iron IB, shows that the story is no mere tale or myth devoid of historical 
reality, and provides us with a chronological framework in the first half 
of the eighth century BCE. This seems to be supported by the logic of 
the text as well as finds at Shiloh, Aphek and Ashdod and the clue given 
by 2 Kgs 14,11-13 regarding the battle between Joash and Amaziah at 
Beth-shemesh. In other words, the places mentioned in the story, which 
constitute a geographical skeleton of the narrative, have not been chosen 
at random. 
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The first issue to deal with is the role of Shiloh in the narrative 8°, 
There is clear evidence that the core old tradition about this place in the 
Bible is the Ark Narrative. Other traditions related to the site were com- 
posed far later, based on the old text. This is the case where Shiloh is 
mentioned in texts about the division of the land and the tabernacle in 
the second half of the book of Joshua, the festival in Judges 21 and the 
stories about Samuel as a child (1 Samuel 1-3) 8!. 

In the early (?) and middle Iron I, until the second half of the eleventh 
century BCE, Shiloh was apparently a large temple-site, possibly linked 
with a territorial entity centered at Shechem. It is tempting to associate the 
destruction of this layer with the memory portrayed in the book of Jere- 
miah (7,12.14; 26,6.9). Yet, there are several difficulties with this assump- 
tion. The first problem is the (too) long time — over four centuries — 
between this event and the time of the prophet. Second, one could identify 
this as the earliest Israelite territorial formation, but in view of the revival 
of second millennium city-states in the lowlands of the southern Levant, 
the possibility of an Iron I Shechemite city-state continuing the tradition 
of the Late Bronze cannot be brushed aside 8. Third, in view of the clues 
that YHwH had a prominent place in the Northern Kingdom starting only in 
the ninth century BCE ®, it is highly doubtful whether YHWH was the deity 
worshiped in Iron I Shiloh. Given the fact that the identification between 
YHWH and El was very easy (contrary to any conflict between YHWH and 
Baal), as shown in the Elijah narratives, one can suggest that the original 
deity revered at Shiloh was a manifestation of El 84. 


8° One should note that even in the context of the dtr redaction of the books of Samuel 
and Kings, the temple of Shiloh is not criticized. A similar observation can be made for the 
books of Hosea and Amos, which are in one way or another related to dtr ideology. Here 
again contrary to Bethel and other places Shiloh is not blamed. This could be related to the 
memory of the presence of the Ark of YHWH in this shrine. Nor is the priestly dynasty of 
the Elides condemned in 1 Samuel 4; this occurs only in later additions in 1 Samuel 2 that 
presuppose the older Ark Narrative in 1 Sam 4,1b — 7,1* and try to give a theological reason 
for the collapse of the Elides. Furthermore, the Deuteronomistic authors admit that in pre- 
monarchic times, before the construction of the Jerusalem temple, there was another chosen 
place — Shiloh. The idea that YHwH had chosen Shiloh before Jerusalem is clearly set out 
in Jeremiah (7,12.14; 26,6.9). The linking object between the two sanctuaries is clearly the 
Ark. 

8! A.-K. KNITTEL, Das erinnerte Heiligtum. Tradition und Geschichte der Kultstätte in 
Schilo (FRLANT 273; Göttingen 2019), postulates that the oldest literary traditions about 
Shiloh are in 1 Sam 1,1-28; 2,18-21 and 4,1-18. 

82 I. FINKELSTEIN, “Was There an Early Northern (Israelite) Conquest Tradition? ”, 
Eigensinn und Entstehung der Hebräischen Bibel. Erhard Blum zum siebzigsten Geburtstag 
(eds. J.J. KRAUSE — W. OSWALD — K. WEINGART) (Tübingen 2020) 211-221. 

83 T. RÖMER, The Invention of God (Cambridge, MA — London 2015) 104-121; more 
below. 

84 Interestingly, Gen 33,20 reports that Jacob built an altar close to Shechem where he 
worshipped a deity called “El, the god of Israel”. 
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In this respect, the two horned stone altars recently found at the site 
(see above) should be viewed as game-changers. They indicate that cult 
activity at the site was resumed in the Iron II. This could have happened 
in the late Iron IIA, sometime in the ninth century, that is, following 
a gap of a century or more after the destruction in the middle Iron I, or 
even somewhat later, in the Iron IIB in the eighth century. The place of 
this activity on the mound remains an enigma. It is logical to assume that 
starting in the Middle Bronze, all temples at Shiloh stood in one place 
— on the summit of the hill. As we have already noted, this area was 
built over time and again in later periods — from the Hellenistic through 
the Byzantine to Medieval and Ottoman times — and it has also become 
badly eroded. Accordingly, if an Iron II temple had been restricted to the 
summit, the remains could not have been expected to survive. Indeed, the 
situation in the Iron II could have been similar to that of the Late Bronze: 
following the destruction of the monumental Middle Bronze HI com- 
pound, cult activity is evident only in a single favissa, which may repre- 
sent refuse of limited activity on the summit. All in all, the Iron II sanc- 
tuary must have been far smaller than that of the Iron I and hence difficult 
(if not impossible) to trace. 

In the Iron II, the deity worshiped at Shiloh was YHWH. First, judging 
from the Yahwistic names of the two later Omride monarchs, he was an 
important deity in Israel, perhaps the titular god of the dynasty, starting no 
later than the middle of the ninth century BCE. Second, the Nebo section 
in the Mesha inscription testifies to the existence of Yahwistic temples at 
that time. Third, it is only logical to associate the reference in Jeremiah to 
a YHWH temple at Shiloh (7,12.14; 26,6.9) with an Iron II cult place there, 
since the time difference would be only about two centuries (more on 
this below) 8. The sacred object in this temple was probably an Ark — 
the abode of the deity. 

The Iron II sherds that have been published *° are insufficient for recon- 
structing the settlement history of the site in the different sub-phases of 
this period. Though it is easier to identify Iron IIB items, Iron ITA forms 
do appear in preliminary reports of the current digs at the site #7, and 
remains of this period seem to have recently been unearthed on the north- 
ern natural platform %. Based on the finds at Kiriath-jearim (which point 


85 These texts indeed suggest that people can still go to Shiloh and see the ruins there. 

86 BUHL — HOLM-NIELSEN, Shiloh, scattered in the plates; BUNIMOVITZ — FINKELSTEIN, 
“Pottery”, 188. 

87 Unpublished reports, the archaeology staff officer for Judea and Samaria; see also 
BUHL — HOLM-NIELSEN, Shiloh, Pl. 18: 246; XX VI: 205. 

88 LIVYATAN BEN-ARIE — HizMi, “Tel Shiloh”. 
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to reality in the early Iron IIB, the early eighth century BCE), we assume 
that at Shiloh the spotlight should be put on the late Iron IIA. This, in turn, 
opens two possibilities. The first is that the renewed activity at Shiloh can 
be associated with the Omride dynasty in the first half to the middle of the 
ninth century BCE. According to the second option, the activity at the site 
was renewed in the early Nimshide period, in the late ninth century. One 
could argue that the early Nimshides promoted the cult of Shiloh, slightly 
away from the capital Samaria with its Omride association. The fact that 
most of the Iron II sherds date to the Iron IIB and only a small number to 
the Iron IIA may support the second option — a Nimshide temple in the 
late ninth century BCE. 

This scenario raises another no less tantalizing question regarding the 
event that caused the destruction of the proposed Iron II temple — the 
destruction referred to in the book of Jeremiah (Jeremiah 7 and 26, see 
above). This could have been the result of either domestic strife in the 
Northern Kingdom or an enemy attack on the heartland of Israel. In the 
latter case, the only possible agent of destruction is Hazael, who spread 
havoc in the Jezreel Valley * and possibly also in the highlands (the 
destruction of Level VIId at Tell el-Farah=Tirzah °°). In this regard, sev- 
eral clues point to a confrontation between Hazael and Israel at Aphek in 
the days of Jehoahaz (817/814-800 BCE): 


e The Lucianic recension of 2 Kgs 13,22, according to which “Hazael 
took Philistia from his [Jehoahaz’s] hands, from the western sea to 
Aphek” °1. 

e The verse in 2 Kgs 13,7 stemming from annals (it was the original 
continuation of v. 3 °°), saying that “there was not left to Jehoahaz an 
army of more than fifty horsemen and ten chariots and ten thousand 
footmen; for the king of Aram had destroyed them and made them like 
the dust at threshing”. 

e The destruction of late Iron ITA Aphek, dated by Kleiman ” late in 
the ninth century. 


All this means that following a battle at Aphek, a Damascene force could 
have attacked Shiloh, located in the highlands ca. 40 km to the east. 


8° N. NA’AMAN, “Historical and Literary Notes on the Excavation of Tel Jezreel”, TA 24 
(1997) 122-128. 

% See A. KLEIMAN, “Comments on the Archaeology and History of Tell el-Far‘ah North 
(Biblical Tirzah) in the Iron IA”, Sem 60 (2018) 85-104, for the most updated treatment. 

°! For arguments that G is original here, see S.L. MCKENZIE, / Kings 16 — 2 Kings 16 
(IECOT; Stuttgart 2019) 467. 

92 MCKENZIE, I Kings 16 — 2 Kings 16, 472. 

93 KLEIMAN, “Tel Aphek”. 
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We have already indicated that placing the Ark Narrative in a pre- 
monarchic context is the work of the Deuteronomistic authors, noting as 
well the impossibility of reading it against the background of Iron I real- 
ities. We have also provided arguments that the references to the Philistine 
seranim and the Pentapolis do not belong to the old layer of the narrative. 
Still, the Philistines cannot be eliminated from the story, since they are 
portrayed as the enemy in the battlefield, and since their city Ashdod, with 
its temple of Dagan, plays a major role in the drama. In other words, if 
the historical reality of the collapse of Shiloh actually lies in a confron- 
tation with Hazael in the days of Jehoahaz, why did the author present 
the Philistines as the enemy and how is the story connected to Ashdod? 
This is indeed the greatest difficulty in the reconstruction presented here. 

In order to answer this question we note that: 1) the two victims of the 
Hazael attack in Cisjordan were Israel and Gath — the local powers that 
posed a threat to the territorial and economic goals of Damascus **; 2) the 
rise of Ashdod as the main city in the south was the result of the destruc- 
tion of Gath; 3) Judah seems to have profited from the attack of Hazael on 
Gath, as the decline of the latter brought about the expansion of the South- 
ern Kingdom to the Shephelah 5; 4) in the highlands Judah seems to have 
taken the opportunity of the decline of Israel in order to push its border 
slightly to the north °°. We would therefore raise the hypothesis that Ashdod 
(and Judah?) was allied with Hazael in the presumed confrontation with 
Israel at Aphek. 

Several years later, pressure of Assyria on Damascus brought about the 
decline of the latter and the quick recovery of the Northern Kingdom, 
which had already started expanding in the days of Joash (cf. 2 Kgs 13,25 
regarding the north). Israelite expansion attempts in the southwest could 
have led to the confrontation with Judah, that is, to the clash between Joash 
and Amaziah at Beth-shemesh. 2 Kgs 14,13 reports that Joash “broke 
down the walls of Jerusalem”, probably meaning that Judah became a vas- 
sal of Israel ?”. Joash might also have caused the disruption at Ashdod in 
the transition from Stratum X to Stratum VIII. 


% For Gath, see A. FANTALKIN — I. FINKELSTEIN, “The Sheshong I Campaign and the 
8th Century Earthquake: More on the Archaeology and History of the South in the Iron 
I-Iron HA”, TA 33 (2006) 18-42, followed by E. BEN- YOSEF — O. SERGI, “The Destruction 
of Gath by Hazael and the Arabah Copper Industry: A Reassessment”, Tell it in Gath. 
Studies in the History and Archaeology of Israel. Essays in Honor of Aren M. Maeir on 
the Occasion of his Sixtieth Birthday (eds. I. SHAI — J.R. CHADWICK — L. HITCHCOCK — 
A. DAGAN — C. McKinny — J. UZEL) (AAT 90; Münster 2018) 461-480. 

9 Ibid. 

96 FINKELSTEIN, “Saul, Benjamin”. 

97 MCKENZIE, I Kings 16 — 2 Kings 16, 490-491. 
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Jeroboam II, son of Joash, led Israel to its peak prosperity territorially, 
economically and demographically, a situation that is reflected in the books 
of Hosea and Amos. Territorially, Israel expanded to Dan and possibly 
beyond and in northern Transjordan (Amos 6,13), continued its domi- 
nation of Judah, and it was active far beyond Judah and the southern coast 
along the desert route from the Gulf of Aqaba to the Mediterranean. The 
latter is attested in finds at Kuntillet ‘Ajrud in northeastern Sinai °® and 
possibly at Tell el-Kheleifeh at the head of the Gulf of Aqaba ”. 

If our reconstruction is correct, in the days of Joash and Jeroboam II 
Israel struck back at its enemies in the north (Aram) and south — Ashdod 
and Beth-shemesh of Judah. Specifically regarding the Ark Narrative, in 
the days of the later Nimshides Damascus was no more an issue, but the 
Philistine cities could still have harassed Israel’s ambitions along the 
southern coastal plain. Hence when the Ark Narrative was composed in 
the first half of the eighth century, the author could have replaced a mem- 
ory of a confrontation against Hazael and his ally Ashdod with reference 
to the “Philistines” in general and Ashdod in particular. This was indeed a 
fitting strategy since the “Philistines” could easily be accepted as Israel’s 
enemies from the beginning. 

Whether an actual Northern Ark of YHWH was brought from Shiloh 
to the battlefield and taken to Ashdod in the days of Jehoahaz and then 
brought back to Israelite controlled territory in the days of Joash or Jero- 
boam II is, of course, impossible to say 1%. Still, one thing is clear: the 
most important scenes in the Ark Narrative outside the territory of Israel 
are the mockery of the Philistine city of Ashdod and its deity and the 
criticism of the Judahite town of Beth-shemesh — the two places which 


% For their Northern orientation, see, e.g., A. LEMAIRE, “Date et origine des inscriptions 
hebraïques et phéniciennes de Kuntillet ‘Ajrud”, SELVOA 1 (1984) 131-143; S. AHITUV — 
E. EsHEL — Z. MESHEL, “The Inscriptions”, Kuntillet ‘Ajrud (Horvat Teman). An Iron Age 
II Religious Site on the Judah-Sinai Border (ed. Z. MESHEL) (Jerusalem 2012) 73-142, 
here 95, 126-129; N. NA’AMAN, “The Inscriptions of Kuntillet ‘Ajrud through the Lens 
of Historical Research”, UF 43 (2012) 1-43. 

9 I. FINKELSTEIN, “The Archaeology of Tell el-Kheleifeh and the History of Ezion- 
geber/Elath”, Sem 56 (2014) 105-136. 

100 Regarding the Ark, note two Assyrian reliefs showing the deportation of deities from 
vanquished Philistine cities. One can identify the deportation of big statues, but in each 
relief there is also a small deity standing in or on a box that may well represent an “ark” 
hosting the statue; for the representations see C. UEHLINGER, “Hanun von Gaza und seine 
Gottheiten auf Orthostatenreliefs Tiglatpilesers III”, Kein Land für sich allein. Studien 
zum Kulturkontakt in Kanaan, Israel/Palästina und Ebirnäri für Manfred Weippert zum 
65. Geburtstag (eds. U. HÜBNER — E.A. KNAUF) (OBO 186; Fribourg — Göttingen 2002) 
92-125, here 125, and T. ORNAN, The Triumph of the Symbol. Pictorial Representation of 
Deities in Mesopotamia and the Biblical Image Ban (OBO 213; Fribourg — Göttingen 
2005) 259. 
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bordered on Israel in the southwest (Fig. 1) and which could have posed a 
problem to Israelite expansion aspirations. First comes the ridicule of the 
Ashdodites and their god Dagan, who is portrayed as incapable of dealing 
with the ark of YHWH, which represents YHWH himself !°, As for Beth- 
shemesh, the logic of 1 Sam 6,1-3 about the need of the Philistines to 
return the Ark in order to prevent more calamities makes the town “Israel- 
ite”. But why does YHWH strike the Judahites of Beth-shemesh? The story 
is difficult to understand, but its essence is that the inhabitants of the town 
are incapable of hosting the North Israelite Ark. YHWH punishes them 
because they “looked into the Ark” (1 Sam 6,19) !%. Perhaps this remark 
reflects the idea that one should not look at YHWH (whom the Ark hosted 
in the form of a statue), or that the people of the town did not know how 
to treat the Ark, opened it and saw what was inside. In any case, the sense 
is that Beth-Shemesh is not an appropriate place for the Ark 1%. 

The Ark then arrives peacefully at Kiriath-jearim. Why Kiriath-jearim, 
a town of not much significance otherwise? Why not take the Ark back to 
Shiloh, in the heartland of the Northern Kingdom? Why not Bethel, “the 
king’s sanctuary [...] a temple of the kingdom” (Amos 7,13), located just 
slightly to the north? In other words, what was the reason for choosing 
Kiriath-jearim as the location of the sanctuary of the Ark and accordingly 
— as shown by archaeology — invest a huge effort in the construction of 
the monumental platform there? 

Kiriath-jearim is located on a commanding hill, overlooking the coastal 
plain all the way to the Mediterranean in the west, including the area of 
Ashdod and the strategic Valley of Aijalon, the western outskirts of mod- 
ern Jerusalem in the east and the Judean hills in the area of Bethlehem 
and Hebron in the southeast. One of the main Roman roads from the coast 
to Jerusalem passes immediately below the southern slope of the mound !™, 
An important road to Jerusalem must have passed along the same track 
in the Iron Age. Roman period remains at Kiriath-jearim, including 
both those retrieved in our excavations and inscriptions found in the 


101 This episode can be understood as a “counter history” of the practice of deporta- 
tion of divine statues to a sanctuary of the vanquisher; see M. DELCOR, “Jahweh et Dagon 
(ou le Jahwisme face à la religion des Philistins, d’après 1 Sam. V)”, VT 14 (1964) 136- 
154. 

102 LXX indicates a very different reason: “the sons of Jeconiah did not rejoice to see 
the ark of the Lord”. For the differences between LXX® and LXX! and for the anteriority 
of MT, see GRILLET — LESTIENNE, Premier Livre des Régnes, 184-185. 

103 According to McCarter, / Samuel, 131, “the Bet-shemeshites were smitten because 
they had no priests among them, and Yahweh would not permit his ark to be approached 
with unclean hands”. 

104 M. FISCHER — B. ISAAC — I. ROLL, Roman Roads in Judaea II. The Jaffa — Jerusalem 
Roads (BAR.I 628; Oxford 1996). 
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early twentieth century !®, hint that the site served as a military camp during 
the Roman subdual of Jerusalem in 70 CE. Second-century BCE pre- 
Hasmonean remains at the site raise the possibility that it had a similar 
function over two centuries earlier, during the Seleucid attempts to put 
down the Hasmonean revolt !%. The construction of the monumental plat- 
form on the summit of the site in the early eighth century BCE probably 
aimed at the same goal, in the sense that its builder, probably Jeroboam II, 
could have made this strategic place an administrative-military center aimed 
at dominating Jerusalem and the vassal kingdom of Judah. It seems feasi- 
ble that the platform accommodated an administration building, a garrison, 
and the temple referred to in the Ark Narrative. 

Choosing Kiriath-jearim as the location of the Temple of the Ark seems 
to have been linked to the ideology of the Northern Kingdom in the days 
of Jeroboam IL. In this period of territorial expansion and economic pros- 
perity, Jeroboam II apparently engaged in the reorganization of the king- 
dom’s cult, especially in promotion of temples which were connected to 
major Northern foundation narratives (Bethel, Penuel, Gilgal, Shechem 
and Kiriath-jearim) and temples on the boundaries of the kingdom in the 
north and south (Dan and Beer-sheba respectively !°’). The domination of 
Israel over Judah following the battle of Beth-shemesh created a genuine 
“United Monarchy”, perhaps better called a “United Israel” situation, in 
which a king of Samaria ruled over all territories and people of the two 
Hebrew kingdoms combined, “from Dan to Beer-sheba”. The idea of a 
Samaria-ruled United Israel seems to be expressed in two other North- 
ern-derived biblical texts: the Conquest traditions and the description of 
Solomon’s kingdom in 1 Kings 4 198, 

To differ from simple domination of Judah, the North Israelite royal 
United Israel ideology must have been based on shared cultural traits, 
such as language and worship of YHWH as the dynastic (if not the national) 
deity. The Ark of YHwH could have been promoted by Jeroboam II as 
the most sacred object of his United Israel and placed in the new temple 
of the Ark on the monumental platform at Kiriath-jearim, a site located 


105 H.M. Corron — L. Di SEGNI — W. Eck — B. Isaac — A. KUSHNIR-STEIN — H. MISGAV — 
J. PRICE — A. YARDENI (eds.), Corpus Inscriptionum Iudaeae/Palaestinae. Vol. I, Jerusa- 
lem. Part 2. (Berlin 2012) 11, 26; FISHER — ISAAC — ROLL, Roman Roads in Judaea II, 
119. 

106 FINKELSTEIN — ROMER, “Kiriath-jearim and the List of Bacchides”. 

107 See I. FINKELSTEIN, “Jeroboam II’s Temples”, ZAW 132 (2020) 250-265; for Beer- 
sheba see N. Na’AMAN, “In Search of the Temples of YHWH of Samaria and YHWH of 
Teman”, JANER 17 (2017) 76-95. 

108 FINKELSTEIN, “ (Israelite) Conquest Tradition?”. After 720 BCE this idea was brought 
to Judah by Israelites and influenced the rise of the Deuteronomistic United Monarchy 
ideology there. 
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on the border between the Israelite tribes and Judah, which was proba- 
bly the border between Israel and the vassal kingdom of Judah in his 
time 19, 


V. CONCLUSION 


The main ideas presented in this article are as follows. When read with- 
out Deuteronomistic redactions and later additions, the old Northern Ark 
Narrative (the extent of which is limited to 1 Sam 4,1 — 7,1*) should not 
be understood against the background of pre-monarchic times. This old 
Ark Narrative reflects events which took place toward the end of the 
ninth and early eighth century BCE; the concerns behind the compo- 
sition portray the situation slightly differently thereafter in the days of 
Jeroboam II. This is based on the archaeology of the sites mentioned in 
the story, our understanding of the text, and our perception of the geopo- 
litical reality of the time. The Ark Narrative deals with the transfer of the 
Ark of YHwH from Shiloh to Kiriath-jearim and provides the hieros logos 
for the temple of the Ark there. 

We propose that the narrative is linked to a United Israel ideology in 
Israel, according to which the territory and people of the two Hebrew 
kingdoms should be ruled by a Northern king from Samaria. Choosing 
Kiriath-jearim — on the border between Israel and Judah — as the loca- 
tion for the temple of the Ark promoted this ideology. 
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19 The memory of Kiriath-jearim being associated with the Ark continues until today; 
the present church built at the beginning of the 20" century is called “Notre Dame de l’Arche 
de l’Alliance”. The link is probably the Byzantine church/monastery which commemorated 
the Ark, on the remains of which the new church was constructed. 
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SUMMARY 


In this article we deal with the historical realities behind what we consider to 
belong to the old part of the Ark Narrative (1 Sam 4,1 — 7,1). Based on the finds 
of excavations at Kiriath-jearim, Shiloh and other places mentioned in the story as 
well as exegesis of the text and an understanding of the geopolitical situation, we 
suggest that the story reflects the ideology and aspirations of Israel in the first half 
of the eighth century BCE, the time of Jeroboam II. We propose that the main 
theme of the narrative is the transfer of the Ark of YHwH from Shiloh to Kiriath- 
jearim on the border of Israel and Judah. This narrative is apparently connected to 
a United Israel ideology in the days of Jeroboam II, according to which the terri- 
tory and people of the two Hebrew kingdoms should be ruled by a Northern king 
from Samaria; this was the de-facto situation following the victory of Joash over 
Amaziah at Beth-shemesh (2 Kgs 14,11-13). Choosing Kiriath-jearim as the loca- 
tion for the temple of the Ark was related to this concept. 


WHEN LEFT IS NOT RIGHT: 
12° ‘7° SVN IN ITS LITERARY AND LINGUISTIC CONTEXTS 


I. INTRODUCTION: TWO ASSASSINS 


Two biblical narratives, one short and one long, describe assassina- 
tions in which the assassin held the weapon with his left hand. The first, 
2 Sam 20,8b-10a, a unit with some textual difficulties, describes Joab’s 
opportunistic dispatch of Amasa, whom David had just appointed to replace 
him as general (2 Sam 19,14-15). 

Joab, in armed pursuit of a rebel against David, encountered Amasa by 
chance near Gibeon (2 Sam 20,7-8a). The narrative continues: 


[A]nd Joab, his cloak, his garment, belted [that is, fastened close to his body 
so that he could move his legs freely in battle if need be], and over it a sword 
belted next to his hips in its scabbard !. [The meaning of the three untrans- 
lated words, wéhitw’ yasä’ wattippöl, at the end of this verse is unclear] ?. 
And Joab said to Amasa, “Are you [at] peace, my brother?” And Joab’s right 
hand grasped the beard of Amasa to draw close to him; and Amasa had not 
guarded himself from the sword that was in Joab’s [left] hand, and he [Joab] 
struck him with it up to the lower belly, and his guts poured onto the ground 
— and he [Joab] did not repeat [the strike against] him — and he [Amasa] 
died (2 Sam 20,8b-10a) 3. 


The sword could only have been in Joab’s left hand since his right hand 
was locked on Amasa’s beard. Because the narrative makes no mention of 


! The word rendered “cloak”, Hebrew mad (Lev 6,3; Ps 109,18), a noun derived from 
m-d-d, “to measure”, is attested also, as in this narrative about Joab, in the plural form, 
maddiym. It apparently refers to an overgarment consisting of a single or multiple layers 
of fabric fashioned to drape over the upper body. Some such cloaks extended to the ankles 
but could be cinched higher if desired. Weapons and personal armor were worn over the 
mad (1 Sam 17,39). 

? The 3 m.s. pronoun wéhiw? could refer either to Joab exiting from somewhere or to 
the scabbard, ta‘ar. But, if ta ‘ar, an inanimate m.s. noun, is the subject, it lacks a predicate. 
How does wartippöl, a 3 f.s. verb, fit into the sentence and what is its subject? Wartippöl 
may be an inexplicable intrusive element and the original text may have continued after 
mention of Joab to verse 9, beginning, “and Joab said to Amasa”, or the three words may 
be a fragment from an unpreserved line of text. This verb could have the antecedent hereb, 
a f.s. noun, “sword”, as its subject, but then what information is conveyed? The phrase 
might be an idiom referring to Joab’s legerdemain in moving the sword from its scabbard 
into his hand, an act unnoticed by Amasa. 

3 Hebrew home refers to the lower belly, the area below the sternum where five pairs 
of short ribs do not extend across the torso (2 Sam 2,23; 3,27; 4,6; 20,10). A strike there 
could penetrate the liver, stomach, and intestines. 
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the side on which Joab fastened his weapon, it is reasonable to assume that 
he wore it conventionally, on his left side either parallel to the ground or 
at a 30°-45° angle *. 

Bladed weapons are normally cross-drawn, right hand to left side. The 
story assumes that Joab, while holding Amasa very close with his right 
hand, extricated his sword from its scabbard on his hip in an upward 
or forward motion using his left hand, managed somehow to change his 
grip on the down-facing weapon, perhaps by flipping it so that its point 
was in an upward direction, and then thrust it into Amasa’s belly. Joab, 
a practiced hand at skulduggery, may have employed the same stratagem 
earlier when assassinating Abner in Hebron: “[J]oab drew him aside into 
the midst of the gate to talk with him in private and he struck him there” 
(2 Sam 3,27). 

The second, longer narrative is about Ehud’s assassination of Eglon, 
king of Moab (Judg 3,15-22) 5. At the very beginning of this story, the 
expression iffer yad yémino in Judg 3,15, commonly understood as refer- 
ring to a left-handed person, describes Ehud °. The narrative then alludes 
and refers to his left-handedness twice as the tale unfolds. First, Ehud 
smuggled a double-edged short sword into Eglon’s Jericho palace when 
on a diplomatic mission to present tribute: “He fastened it under his cloak 
on his right thigh [and not over his cloak on his left hip where a right- 
handed fighter would normally have kept this weapon]” (Judg 3,16b) ?. 
Later that day, Ehud smuggled it in a second time when he returned to 
the palace, entered the king’s privy chamber ostensibly to deliver a divine 
oracle, and “extended his left hand and took the sword from his right 
thigh and plunged it into his [Eglon’s] belly” (Judg 3,21) 8. 


4 In Ancient Near Eastern art, swords are portrayed as having been worn horizontally, 
parallel to the ground, or at some acute angle. See illustrations in Y. YADIN, The Art of War- 
fare in Biblical Lands. In the Light of Archaeological Study (New York — Toronto — London 
1963) 267, 294, 300, 359, 388; and in O. KEEL, The Symbolism of the Biblical World (New 
York 1978) 102-103, 241. 

> For a discussion of the literary and formulaic similarities between the Ehud and Joab 
narratives, see G.T.K. Wong, “Ehud and Joab: Separated at Birth”, VT 56 (2006) 399-412, 
here 400-404, 411-412; N. NA’AMAN, “Source and Composition in the Story of Sheba’s 
Revolt (2 Samuel 20)”, RB 125 (2018) 340-352, here 342-346. 

é For example: NAB, NET, NIV, NJPS, NKJV, NRSV. 

7 Hebrew yerek, rendered “thigh”, refers to the upper leg between the bottom of the 
pelvis and the top of the knee. A belt or some sort of girding device, with or without 
attached swords, was usually worn over a cloak or garment and tied above the pelvis on the 
hip, möten in Biblical Hebrew (Exod 12,11; 28,42; 2 Sam 20,8). For illustrations, see page 
references in YADIN and KEEL in note 4. 

8 Ehud’s weapon, intended for stabbing, is described as a double-edged sword, hereb, one 
gomed in length. The word gömed, a hapex legomenon in Biblical Hebrew, refers to length, 
but the exact measure involved is uncertain. The context implies that it was atypically shorter 
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Because the narrative here does not indicate that Ehud fastened his 
cloak, as did Joab, readers/hearers could imagine easily that he wore it open, 
moving casually within its loose folds. Ehud walked, his weapon fastened 
tightly on his thigh, its grip close to his fingers beneath his blousy cloak. 
To the inquisitive eye, this Benjaminite diplomat heading a group that had 
come to deliver tribute was weaponless. 

This study of itter yad yeminö undertakes to determine its referent(s) 
and both its literal and functional translations by considering: (a) how it has 
been understood traditionally; (b) how suitable the traditional understand- 
ing is in the realistic story-world evoked by the literary contexts within 
which it occurs (Judg 3,15; 20,16); (c) difficulties with the etymological 
cognates proposed to clarify ‘ter; and (d) what new linguistic insights may 
contribute to improve our understanding of its meaning. This study also 
undertakes to answer the following question: Why was the expression 7ftér 
yad yeminö applied to Ehud but not to Joab who also wielded his weapon 
with his left hand? Organizationally, the article moves between close read- 
ings of literary texts and linguistic analyses. This back and forth is necessary 
because the expression with its interesting semantic and syntactic difficul- 
ties provides “meaning” to the texts within which it is embedded, while the 
texts, considered en large, provide much of the data required for resolving 
the difficulties °. 


II. THE LEFT-HANDED VIEW 


In Judg 20,16, where 7ftér yad yéminé is understood also as characteriz- 
ing left-handed people, the phrase is used in reference to 700 Benjaminite 
slingers, each of whom could “sling a stone at a hair and not miss”. A 
Justifiable note of braggadocio reverberates in this claim since the maxi- 
mal distance from which a single human hair may be discerned by the 
naked eye is about 15-18 m. (= 50-60 ft.) !°. The brag implies that their 


than what might have been expected because it had been prepared for ease of concealment. 
Guesses found in commentaries place it between 30-40 cm (= 12-18 inches). Its length, in this 
context, must be imagined as no greater than the distance between the bottom of Ehud’s pelvis 
and the top of his knee, where it was concealed, and the diameter of Eglon’s belly within 
which it was completely buried (Judg 3,22). It may be compared to the xiphos, a double-edged 
sword used for close combat in Iron Age Greece. 

° This formulation of the idea follows the wording of R.D. HOLMSTEDT, “Analyz- 
ing 71 Grammar and Reading 71 Texts of Ps 68:9 and Judg 5:5”, JHS 14 (2014) 1-27, 
here 2. 

!0 I determined this distance on the basis of an informal experiment with seven graduate 
students (April, 2019). A long, black human hair (about 0.1mm/0.004 inches in diameter) 
was taped to a sheet of white paper. In clear, oblique light, it remained visible to four 
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accuracy at striking well-defined human targets from even greater dis- 
tances must have been formidable. In experiments measuring the distance 
— not accuracy — achieved by adult male slingers, the average distance 
achieved was 78 m. (= 256 ft.). The recorded minimum distance of an 
individual attempt was 53 m. (= 174 ft.), the maximum 130 m. (= 427 
ft.) !!. It is estimated that skilled slingers could deliver heavy stones about 
13-14 m. (= 45 ft.) but that they were capable of shattering a human’s skull 
with small stones from 45-46 m. (= 150 ft.) '?. One implication of these 
figures for the real world of Iron Age Israel is that slingers operated in the 
proximity of battle engagements, but not at the front lines. Their particular 
weapon was useful primarily for long-range assaults !°. 

Nothing in either Judg 3,15 or 20,16 indicates whether the left-handed- 
ness to which the expression 7ftér yad yémînò is taken to refer was natu- 
ral, that is, as has been known since the end of the nineteenth century, 
occasioned by right-brain dominance, or whether it was developed sec- 
ondarily to compensate for a disabled right hand !*. The latter understand- 
ing, however, is preferred in contemporary translations and commentaries 
because it is traditional, based on some translations and commentaries 
from Late Antiquity and the Middle Ages, and because it is supported on 
etymological and morphological grounds ">. 


III. TRADITIONAL TRANSLATIONS 


In Tannaitic Hebrew (ca. 100-500) the expression iffer yad refers unam- 
biguously to any person who writes or makes marks with the left hand, while 
sémo’l, left, refers to the left hand (or foot) itself (tB Sab 103a). Even 


individuals with uncorrected vision from 15.5-17.7 m. (= 51-58 ft.) and to three from 
18-19 m. (= 60-62 ft.). Without the contrast provided by the paper background, students 
were unable to see the hair from beyond 9-10.7 m. (= 30-35 ft.). 

11 M.B. VEGA — N. CRAIG, “New Experimental Data on the Distance of Sling Projectiles”, 
Journal of Archaeological Science 36 (2009) 1264-1268, here 1265-1267 (DOI:10.1016/ 
j.Ja.2009.01.018). B. SEEVERS — V. DENNIS, “Slinging in the Biblical World: And What 
We Can Learn about David Defeating Goliath”, Near Eastern Archaeological Society 
Bulletin 63 (2018) 1-12, here 8-9. 

12 S.M. Rusca, “Clubs, Maces, and Slings”, Weapons and Warfare, Vol. 1 (ed. J. POW- 
ELL) (Pasadena, CA 2002) 67-71, here 68, 70-71. 

13 B, SEEVERS, Warfare in the Old Testament (Grand Rapids, MI 2013) 58-64. From 
biblical descriptions, it appears that Israelites preferred fighting in hilly or mountainous 
regions where they engaged in hit and run, guerilla-type warfare. Under such conditions, 
lone slingers could have functioned like contemporary snipers. 

14 H. MCNAUGHTON-JONES, Ambidexterity and Mental Culture (London 1914) 26-35. 

15 M.L. Conway, Judging the Judges. A Narrative Appraisal Analysis (Linguistic Studies 
in Ancient West Semitic 15; University Park, PA 2019) 96-97. 
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without yad, `ittēr alone refers to one who favors the left hand or foot: 
itter beyn beyad béyn beregel, “disabled either in the [right] hand or in 
the [right] leg” (tB Bech 45b; tB Men 37a). 

Targum Jonathan, reflecting how ifter yad yémînò was understood by 
Aramaic speaking Jews from the third through the seventh century CE, 
translates the expression in both passages from Judges by gbr’ gmyd 
bydh dymnh, “person whose right hand is withered” !6. On the basis of 
the Aramaic g-m-d (“to contract, shrink, wither”) and the Targum, Rashi, 
the acronym of Rabbi Shelomo Yitzhaqi (1040-1105), explains the expres- 
sion in his commentary on Judges, as indicating a short or shriveled right 
hand over which he had no control, “as if it were sealed”, and refers to 
Ps 69,16 !”. Radak, the acronym of Rabbi David Kimhi (1160-1235), uses 
language similar to that of Rashi and refers also to Ps 69,16 while com- 
menting that the expression referred specifically to a left-handed person. 
Both Rashi and Radak understand the metaphoric image in Ps 69,16 as 
referring to the covering over or blocking of a well so that its water is no 
longer accessible. Both provide ’-f-m, “to block/seal off” (Prov 17,28; 
21,33), as an appropriate synonym !8. This interpretation became part of the 
European lexical tradition by the early nineteenth century and has emerged 
as the commonly accepted interpretation !. 

Late Jewish commentators on the Talmudic text, following Ramban, 
the acronym of Rabbi Moses ben Nahman (1194-1270), known also as 
Nahmanides, came to perceive left-handedness/footedness and even partial 
ambidexterity — referred to in Rabbinic Hebrew by the phrase hasöler 
bestey yadayw, “one who controls or is the master of both his hands” — as 
symptoms of an underlying pathology. These symptoms were understood 


16 This Targum may have originated in the third century CE, but its extant form is later, 
from the seventh century. These dates are roughly congruent for the early and the latest 
stages of Tannaitic Hebrew. For this translation, see D.J. HARRINGTON — A.J. SALDARINI, The 
Targum Jonathan of the Former Prophets (The Aramaic Bible 10; Wilmington, DE 1987) 
64. 

17 Both the Targum and Rashi may have had in mind people afflicted by a particular 
type of what is referred to as “abnormal posturing”. Such posturing is symptomatic of an 
underlying neurological disorder such as Cerebral Palsy. I thank Dr. Charles Feinstein and 
Dr. Noam Zevit for discussing this with me and for their suggestions. 

18 For Targum, Rashi, and Radak, see M. COHEN (ed.), Mikra’ot Gedolot ‘Haketer’. A 
revised and augmented, scientific edition of Mikra’ot Gedolot based on the Aleppo Codex and 
Early Medieval MSS: Joshua-Judges [Hebrew] (Ramat Gan 1992). See also, M. SOKOLOFF, 
A Dictionary of Jewish Babylonian Aramaic (Israel — Baltimore, MD 2002) 288-289. 

1 Kimhi was a lexicographer whose work was known and used by Gesenius. See Kimhi’s 
entry for ’- ¢ -r in his Sefer Hashorashim, and Wilhelm Gesenius’ remarks about the value 
of Kimhi’s work dated Dec. 1836 and cited in the “Introduction” of J.H.R. BIESENTHAL — 
F. LEBRECHT (eds.), Rabbi Davidis Kimchi Radicum Liber sive Hebraeum Bibliorum Lexicon 
(Berlin 1847 [reprinted, Jerusalem 1967]). 
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as a body’s way of compensating for problematic right limbs that might 
disqualify a priest ”°. 

The understanding of the expression as “physical blemish, disability” 
appears to be supported also by the morphology of itter. Nouns in the 
qittél pattern refer to a durative state, as do nouns in the gatta! pattern that 
refer to professions. Consequently, many nouns referring to permanent 
physical disabilities in both biblical and Mishnaic Hebrew occur in it. The 
noun 7ffér is similar to words such as ’i//ém, a person who is silent/dumb 
(from’-/-m, “to be quiet”, Exod 4,11; Isa 56,10); ‘iwwér, one who is blind 
(from ‘-w-r, “to blind”, 2 Kgs 25,7); pisseah, one who walks with an odd 
gait, perhaps involving a dragged limb and/or a hopping/jerking motion 
(from p-s-h, “to move quickly, shift back and forth”, Exod 12,13.23.27; 
2 Sam 4,4; 1 Kgs 18,21.26; Isa 31,5; Prov 26,7) 7!. 

In a brief discussion of Judg 20,16, Samuel Daiches hypothesizes that 
itter yad yémînò was applied to people considered physically “inferior”, 
unable to draw swords like the warriors referred to in verse 15. In support 
of his exegesis, he suggests that the author made no mention of Ehud 
retrieving his weapon from Eglon’s belly as a way of indicating that he 
was physically unable to do so. Daiches also proposes that some with 
this disability may have been trained as left-handed slingers who could at 
least contribute something to a battle engagement if only from a distance. 
They could aspire only to be ‘özerey milhamäh, “auxiliaries in battle” 
(1 Chr 12,1), not real warriors 7”. 

Daiches is not so much suggesting a non-traditional translation of ‘ittér 
yad yeminö as positing that the phrase had a positive nuance despite its 
gittel morphology because it was used to refer to men who, though phys- 
ically inferior, possessed a useful military skill #. According to his rea- 
soning, Ehud’s ruse succeeded because his obvious disability so disarmed 
Eglon’s guards that they allayed their suspicions. 


20 See “Tractate Bechoros”, Talmud Bavli. The Schottenstein Edition, vol. 66 (Brook- 
lyn, NY 2014) sublinear notes to folios 45b! and 45b?. 

2! J. Fox, Semitic Noun Patterns (HSS 52; Winona Lake, IN 2003) 253-254, 257-260, 
265. The sense of pisseah when applied to a lame person who walks haltingly could have 
originated as a euphemism. See S. SCHORCH, Die Euphdmismen in der Hebräischen Bibel 
(Wiesbaden 2000) 26, 28 and note 15. 

22 S. DAICHES, “Exegetical Notes”, PEQ 59 (1927) 162-163. See also J.M. Sasson, 
Judges 1-12 (AB 6D; New Haven, CT 2014) 227. 

23 Walter Gross proposes likewise that, although ‘ittér yad yéminé refers literally to 
a person whose right hand is restrained or restricted, “an seiner rechten Hand gehemmt”, 
it is to be understood as having been applied to Ehud and other Benjaminites who were 
elite warriors trained to fight with their left hand. See W. Gross, Richter (HThKAT; 
Freiburg 2009) 232, 855. I thank Dr. Dominik Markl for bringing this commentary to 
my attention. 
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Martin Noth, discussing the Hebrew anthroponym ’äter borne by two 
individuals in post-exilic texts (Ezr 2,16 = Neh 7,21; 10,18; and Ezr 2,42 = 
Neh 7,45), makes some observations that work well with Daiches’ sug- 
gestion. He lists it with other names which, he believes, refer to “Körper- 
fehler und Abnormitäten”, physical disabilities and abnormalities. It is one 
of about fifteen personal names that Noth assigned to this category on the 
basis of Arabic cognates. He explains ’atér by reference to Arabic ’atara, 
defined “beugen, krümmen”, words referring to bending and curving. The 
German words, however, refer also to being crooked, contorted, warped, 
hunched over as in expressions such as “krumm und lahm”, crooked and 
lame, and “gebeugt gehen”, to walk bent over. It is unclear whether he 
considers Hebrew ‘’äfér an actual name or an offensive epithet ~. 

Noth’s choice of a cognate and its interpretation is similar to that of 
most standard lexicons. The Arabic cognates commonly adduced to sup- 
port translating iffer yad yeminö as “left-handed” are atara, understood 
as “to bend, curve, fence, surround”, and ‘tar, “something that surrounds, 
encloses”. Accordingly, as mentioned above, the expression is commonly 
explained as referring to left-handed people because their right hands are 
enclosed/bound/surrounded, that is, restricted somehow, or that they are 
shut/blocked off with respect to the right hand or, more graphically, that 
it refers to those who are left-handed because of a disfigured or paralyzed 
right hand 7°. It appears, however, that the meanings of the Arabic cog- 
nates adduced have been augmented by a negative nuance so as to provide 
etymological support for what has long been a traditional understanding. 
Ludwig Koehler seems to have anticipated such problems when he wrote 
in 1953 the “Preface” published in KBL five years later: “The Arabic 
vocabulary [which is] immensely rich, and consequently too easily capable 
of being cited as evidence, has by no means yet been satisfactorily treated” 7°. 


24 M. Nom, Die israelitischen Personennamen in Rahmen der gemeinsemitischen 
Namengebung (Stuttgart 1928) 227-228. Noth also refers, almost as an afterthought, to 
Tannaitic Hebrew for the sense of left-handedness, perhaps as a lesser disability. 

> F, BuHL, Wilhelm Gesenius’ Hebräisches und Aramäisches Handwörterbuch über das 
Alte Testament (Berlin 1962); F. BROWN — S.R. DRIVER — C.A. BRIGGS, A Hebrew and 
English Lexicon of the Old Testament based on the Lexicon of William Gesenius as Trans- 
lated by Edward Robinson (Oxford 1968); L. KOEHLER — W. BAUMGARTNER, Lexicon in 
Veteris Testamenti Libros (Leiden 1958); D.J.A. CLINES (ed.), The Dictionary of Classical 
Hebrew 1 (Sheffield 1993). HALOT cites KOEHLER-BAUMGARTNER, on which it is based, 
but refers also to Arabic ’afir, “mistake”. With the exception of KOEHLER-BAUMGARTNER, 
Lexicon, and CLINES, The Dictionary, all provide Arabic cognates to support the definition 
provided; and all, with the exception of BDB, provide “ambidextrous” as a possible rendering. 
On this, see below. See also G.F. MOORE, Judges (ICC; New York 1895) 93-94; SAsson, 
Judges 1-12, 221, 227. 

26 The problem persists. R.C. Steiner, provides a succinct, informative discussion on 
the misuse of information from Arabic cognates in Hebrew lexicography with crucial 
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I revisit this issue with the Arabic cognates below. For now, however, 
it suffices to observe that, although etymological cognates play an impor- 
tant role in biblical lexicography, they are inadequate for establishing the 
meaning(s) of unclear words or idiomatic syntagms alone unless their 
contribution makes sense contextually. When Hebrew words and phrases 
are attested in clear contexts, their etymological cognates, unnecessary for 
determining meaning, may be helpful for detecting semantic nuances ?”. 


IV. NARRATIVE DIFFICULTIES OCCASIONED BY 
“ LEFT-HANDED/DISABLED RIGHT HAND” TRANSLATIONS 


There are valid literary reasons for not interpreting iffer yad yémînò 
as referring to a person who is left-handed as a consequence either of an 
injured right hand or of a disability originating in Benjaminite genetics. 
These tend to become clear when the text is read slowly with attention 
to details rather than quickly with a broad focus on plot. In Judg 3,15, 
the phrase introduces information about Ehud alone, and not about the 
other Benjaminites, mentioned only in verse 18b, who accompanied him as 
bearers of the tribute. It was the secret about which the author’s audience 
had to be informed so that they could anticipate what was to follow and 
enjoy the story 7%. If in the literary but realistic world of the Ehud narrative 
large numbers of Benjaminites were known or thought to have been left- 
handed fighters, Eglon’s servants would (or should) have checked the whole 
delegation for weapons on their right side. Use of the phrase to character- 
ize Ehud alone, however, focuses attention solely on him. Had he been the 
only one marked by a non-functioning right hand, Eglon’s servants would 
have been expected to scrutinize Ehud’s right side closely. 

Oddly, the first mention of Eglon’s entourage occurs in mid-narrative 
at Judg 3,19 where he dismisses “those standing by him” so that he can 
grant Ehud a private audience. The same or a different group referred to 
as Eglon’s “servants” are mentioned only after the assassination and after 
Ehud’s escape in Judg 3,24-25. They appear nowhere in the description 


bibliographic references to earlier criticism. See R.C. STEINER, Early Northwest Semitic 
Serpent Spells in the Pyramid Texts (HSS 61; Winona Lake, IN 2011) 73-74 and notes 75, 
76, 78. 

27 See L. KOGAN, “Semitic Etymology in a Biblical Hebrew Lexicon: The Limits of 
Usefulness”, in E. Bons — J. JOOSTEN — R. HUNKZIKER-RODEWALD (eds.), Biblical Lexicol- 
ogy. Hebrew and Greek (BZAW 443; Berlin 2015) 83-102, here 83-85, 101-102. 

28 This is akin to the secret of Samson’s strength through which he saves Israel. It is 
revealed to readers in Judg 13,15, but to the enemies of Samson within the narrative only 
in Judg 16,17. 
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of Ehud’s first visit to Eglon (Judg 3,17-18). Despite this, the concise 
description of Ehud’s preparations and precautions before setting out to 
deliver tribute in Judg 3,16 compels readers/listeners to presuppose the 
presence of some attendants. He did take care to conceal his weapon 
from the gaze of those whom he knew should be looking for it. These 
would most likely have been the same people from whom he later fled 
(Judg 3,26). 

The logic of the situation compels understanding wy‘s at the begin- 
ning of Judg 3,16a as a pluperfect, that is, “and Ehud had made for 
himself a sword” and concealed it before he was dispatched to deliver 
the tribute (v. 15b). Verse 16 is a circumstantial clause embedded in a 
single run-on sequence beginning at verse 15a and continuing through 
the end of verse 17. 

The “left-handed/disabled right hand” interpretation implies a second 
plot-point, a turning event in the narrative: a failed search for weapons. 
The problem with this second plot-point is that it does not occur. The story 
neither narrates nor implies that anybody from Eglon’s entourage looked 
or searched Ehud or anybody else for anything. 

The martial skills of individuals described by the phrase iffer yad yeminö 
are clarified in Judg 20,14-16 and in the following verses in the story of the 
battle between the tribe of Benjamin and a coalition of all other Israelite 
tribes. They describe a mustering of Benjaminites before battle: 


(14) And sons of Benjamin gathered together from the towns to Gibeah to 
go out to war with [i.e., against] the sons of Israel. (15) And the sons of 
Benjamin from the towns assembled themselves on that day, twenty-six thou- 
sand swordsmen alone [that is, in addition to uncounted others who were 
not swordsmen] ?. From the dwellers of Gibeah, seven hundred chosen men 
(Ty$ bahüwr), assembled [in addition to others not referred to as “chosen 
men” ?] (16) From all this people (mikköl ha ‘am hazzeh), [there were] seven 
hundred chosen men (’7y$ bahüwr) [each characterized as being] itter yad 
yeminö, all this [that is, the group just mentioned] slinging a stone at a hair 
and not missing the mark 5°. 


The expression köl ha‘am hazzeh in verse 16 refers to all 26,700 num- 
bered specialists in warfare described as swordsmen and “chosen men,” 
implying the exclusion of other fighters not so defined. The preposition 
mi(n) in mikköl functions as a partitive indicating that what follows refers 


29 This translation involves moving the ernah dividing verse 15 into two parts from 
beneath hereb to beneath the following /ébad, translated “alone”. As it stands, MT’s 
verse 15b makes little sense. 

30 See the notes in S. NIDITCH, Judges. A Commentary (OTL; Louisville, KY 2008) 
196, 200. 
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only to a selection from the totality of all those constituting the 26,700, 
not to a single contingent that arrived as a separate group *!. 

A complimentary datum is provided in 1 Chr 12,2 that refers to a group 
“from the kin of Saul from Benjamin” who joined David at Ziklag in the 
days when David was on the run from Saul. They are described as “bow- 
men, right-handing and left-handing with stones and with arrows by the 
bow”. They were not only skilled slingers, but also — as casually noted 
by B. Seevers and J. Klein — bowmen wielding both weapons ambidex- 
trously 3°. By implication, they were equally deft with the fingers of the 
hand on the bowstring. That hand was used to take arrows from a quiver 
and set them to insure rapid, repeated shooting. Ezekiel referred to this in 
addressing right-handed archers: “And I will strike your bow from your 
left hand and make your arrows fall from your right hand” (Ezek 39,3). 
Left-handed archers would have held their arrows in the left hand. 

The passage in Chronicles is noteworthy in that the Benjaminite contin- 
gent alone is characterized by these particular skills. Gadites joining David 
are described only as “brave soldiers armed with shield and spear”, and 
Judahites likewise are “armed with shield and spear”. They are spearmen, 
specialists with a weapon used both as a medium range projectile and for 
close fighting against other spearmen and swordsmen. Men of Zebulun, 
somewhat more versatile, are referred to vaguely as “waging war with all 
weapons of war”, while the Naphthali contingent bore “shield and spear” 
(1 Chr 12,9.25. 34-35). Zebulon and Asher are described as “going out 
from the gathered host and waging war”, that is, not fighting in groups 
but rather as individual skirmishers (1 Chr 12,34.37). The singular man- 
ner of referring to the Benjaminite contingent marks it as unique among 
the gathering forces with regard to a particular skill 33. The Benjaminite 
group mentioned in Chronicles did not consist of swordsmen. 


3! Erwin Jugel and Heinz-Dieter Neef point out that it is highly unlikely that all fighters 
from a single place would be left-handed owing to a handicap. See E. JUGEL — H.D. NEFF, 
“Ehud als Linkshänder: Exegetische und medizinische Anmerkungen zu Ri 3,15”, BN 97 
(1999) 45-54, here 46, and the discussion below. Concerning the numbers of fighters men- 
tioned in the text and the different numbers found in the versions, see D.K. BUDDE, Das 
Buch der Richter (KHAT VII; Freiburg 1897) 135; Gross, Richter, 853, 855-856. 

32 B. SEEVERS — J. KLEIN, “Left-Handed Sons of Right Handers”, BAR 39 (2013) 26, 
69-70, here 26; SEEVERS, Warfare, 78-79, note 18. Many lexicons, referring to the LXX, 
provide the “ambidextrous” interpretation as a possibility (see note 24). They do not, how- 
ever, clarify why it may be considered acceptable in this story. CLINES, Dictionary of Clas- 
sical Hebrew, 202, does draw the verses from Judges and Chronicles together. My rendering 
of the participles by “right-handing and left-handing” reflects the force of the underlying 
denominal verbs in this context. 

33 B.D. GIFFONE, “‘Special Forces’: A Stereotype of Benjaminite Soldiers in the Deu- 
teronomisitc History and Chronicles”, SJOT 30 (2016) 16-29, here 24-27; YADIN, The Art 
of Warfare, 263. 
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In contrast, Judg 20,14-16 distinguishes three types of Benjaminite 
combatants: (1) a very large group of swordsmen for close one-on-one 
combat (v. 15a); (2) a group from Gibeah referred to as “chosen men”, 
whose particular skill is not identified (v. 15b); (3) another group referred 
to as “chosen men”, each characterized as an exceptionally accurate 
slinger, an ‘7ttér yad yémînò (v.16). 

It is reasonable to propose that the phrase used to characterize Benja- 
minite slingers in Judg 20,16 is semantically congruent with the one used 
to describe the skills of those Benjaminite slinger-archers mentioned in 
1 Chr 12,2. These particular Benjaminites were ambidextrous. 


V. AMBIDEXTERITY AND BENJAMINITES: STATISTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


David Wolman, author of a well-regarded book on left-handedness, 
reports a standard statistic: about 90% of the world population is right- 
handed, about 10% left-handed — and of these, two-thirds are male and 
one-third female. An additional group, consisting of those implied by the 
word “about” in the previous sentence, amounting to no more than 1%, is 
characterized by natural ambidexterity **. This broadly accepted figure for 
the percentage of ambidextrous individuals, however, is not completely 
certain. Eighty per-cent of the world population is right-footed, 70% right- 
eyed, and 60% right-eared. About 35% of righties and 57% of lefties are 
left-eye dominant 53. 

In his book, Wolman distinguishes between mixed-handed and ambidex- 
trous people. He uses the former term to describe people who use different 
hands for different tasks, and the latter to characterize only those demon- 
strating “equal dexterity with either hand for all tasks, a condition that 
is quite rare, perhaps one or two people in 1000”, that is, 0.1-0.2% 5°. 

While these figures constitute conventional wisdom based on research 
in the contemporary, industrialized West, a significant exception has been 
observed in Indonesia by Winati Nurhayu and her colleagues. In a survey 
of people residing on two non-industrialized islands, they discovered that 
the split between right- and left-handedness is closer to 80/20 for twenty- 
first-century men and women. Researchers observed 478 individuals per- 
forming assigned tasks each of which requires a single hand and involves 


3 D. WOLMAN, A Left-Hand Turn Around the World. Chasing the Mystery and Mean- 
ing of All Things Southpaw (New York 2005) 12. 

3 S.D. KALINSKI, “Ambidexterity of discrete motor skill through bilateral learning 
process”, World Congress of Performance Analysis of Sports XII. Opatija, Croatia, Sep- 
tember 19-23, 2018 (eds. D. SKEGRO et al.) 377-385, here 378, with bibliography. 

36 WOLMAN, A Left-Hand Turn, 14-15, but see also 169-170. 
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either strength or skill and dexterity: writing, ball throwing, holding a rac- 
quet, using three large tools (knife/machete, hammer, and saw), using three 
small tools (spoon, scissors, and a needle) 37. Only 15 individuals (0.32%) 
were ambidextrous for some of the tasks. For any given task, the frequency 
of ambidexterity was less than 0.9%. Only four individuals, essentially 1% 
of the studied group (that was not sampled randomly) were truly ambidex- 
trous, but even among these the skill levels were not necessarily identical 
with each hand °#. 

The Indonesian research suggests that mixed-handedness involving 
different tasks performed with different hands by the same person is more 
common than not and therefore not worth mentioning, but that equivalent 
or almost equivalent ambidexterity in the performance of well-defined, 
specific tasks is rare and therefore worthy of mention. This research opens 
a possibility for clarifying the descriptions of a particular Benjaminite 
skill. 

The narrative in Judg 20,15-16 provides data enabling a crude calculation 
of how prevalent ambidexterity may have been in the actual Benjaminite 
world. This small insight helps elucidate the Ehud narrative. 

If the numbers reported in these verses are intended to reflect the totality 
of Benjaminite warriors — not unreasonable given that they are described 
as confronting a hostile coalition of 400,000 swordsmen from all the 
other Israelite tribes (Judg 20,17) — then individuals described as ’ittér yad 
yémiynô, 700 out of a total of 26,700 fighting men, constituted about 2.6% 
of the Benjaminite force *?. This might have been irrelevant if all such 
fighters were dispersed randomly among the different types of fighters, but 
it could have been significant if they were grouped together and exploited 
tactically. That is what is implied by the statement that the 700 comprised 
a single contingent whose members shared the same unique skills ®. 


37 W, NURHAYU — S. NILA — M. RAYMOND — B. SURYOBROTO, “Are right- and left- 
handedness relevant as general categories in a non-industrial country?”, Acta Ethologica 21 
(2018) 21-28, here 23-24, 27 (https://doi.org/10.1007/s10211-017-0279-y). Their list of skills 
can be contrasted with the “Edinburgh Handedness Inventory” used in most contemporary 
studies of handedness in the west: writing, drawing, throwing, scissors, toothbrush, knife 
(without fork), spoon, upper hand on a broom, striking a match, opening a box/lid, cited from 
R.C. OLDFIELD, “The Assessment and Analysis of Handedness: The Edinburgh Inven- 
tory,” Neuropsychologia 9 (1971) 97-113 (https://doi.org/10.1016/0028-3932(71)90067-4); 
and see WOLMAN, A Left-Handed Turn, 12-15. 

38 NURHAYU et al., “Are right- and left-handedness”, 27. 

3 Allowing for exaggerated numbers in the literary narrative, I assume that all figures 
have been increased proportionally. Working with the number 400,000 for the Israelite 
fighters, 40,000-80,000 of them may have been left-handed, but allowing for mixed-hand- 
edness, not all would have wielded or shot their weapons of choice with their left hands. 

40 The fighters from the Israelite tribes are described twice in the narrative as “four 
hundred thousand foot-men [each a] drawer of sword” (Judg 20,2.17). The contrast with 
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The fact that 700 such men could be counted at all, however, poses a 
conundrum. If itter yad yeminö referred to lefties, then a number close 
to 2,670, representing 10% of the total, or 5,340 representing 20% as in 
the Indonesian study, would have been expected; if to ambidextrous men, 
a number closer to 26, representing 0.1% of the assembled troops, follow- 
ing the low approximation mentioned by Wolman, or 267 individuals, rep- 
resenting 1%, following Nurhayu’s study, but hardly 700. Thus, its inci- 
dence among Benjaminites is significantly greater than what might have 
been anticipated, and so requires explanation. 


VI. EDUCATING FOR AMBIDEXTERITY 


Recent research under controlled conditions demonstrates that specific 
motor skills can be taught and then performed ambidextrously by indi- 
viduals through a process involving bilateral learning. Initially learners 
achieve the skill using their preferred hand (or foot). After having mas- 
tered the skill to an appropriate level and demonstrated that it is integrated 
into their motor memory, they are able to transfer it by practicing the 
same task with the untrained limb. Experiments in the bilateral transfer of 
skills are focused primarily on young people engaged in athletic activities: 
gymnastics (18-20 years) *', collegiate wrestling (18-22 years; upper limb 
strength and technical maneuvers) 4, and competitive dance (12-13 years; 
both ambidexterity and ambipodality) *. In Martial Arts such as Karate, 
students are taught from the beginning of their training to execute both 
offensive and defensive choreographed moves with their right and left 
hands and feet. 

Generalizing from these studies, it is clear that young, motivated, 
athletes can learn to perform particular skills ambidextrously despite not 
being or not considering themselves ambidextrous. A quick assessment 
of the skills, moves, and strength involved in gymnastics, competitive 
dance, wrestling, and martial arts suggests that the method could be applied 
equally well to military skills. After General Sir Robert Baden Powell 


the information about the Benjaminites in verses 15-16 serves to emphasize the uniqueness 
of their particular skills (GRIFFONE, “Special Forces”, 23-24). 

4 KALINSKI, “Ambidexterity of discrete motor skill”, 377-379, 382-384. 

4 N. DE Castro — T. Wu, “The Examination of Upper Limb Amibidexterity in Wrestling 
Snap Down Technique”, Movement Arts. Health Promotion and Leisure Studies Faculty Pub- 
lications. Paper 106 (Bridgewater, MA 2015) 1-4 (http: //vc.bridgew.edu//mahpls_fac/106). 

43 G.M. FLORICA, “Influence of dance sport on the development of the capacity for 
ambidexterity and laterality of juniors I (12-13 years old)”, Journal of Physical Education 
and Sport 17, Supplement issue 5, Art 238 (2017) 2250-2254 (DOI: 10.7752/jpes.2017. 
$5238). 
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(1857-1941), founder of the international Boy Scout movement, recog- 
nized the military advantages of ambidexterity, he taught himself to use a 
sword, pistol, and lance with both hands equally well and to shoot a rifle 
from the left shoulder as rapidly and accurately as from the right *. 

In the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, training people to 
be ambidextrous in skills useful in domestic, crafts, and industrial settings, 
as well as in writing, drawing, and musical performance, was considered 
a way to improve intelligence and develop good character . Maria Mon- 
tessori (1870-1952), a physician who originally worked with neurologi- 
cally disabled children before she became an educator in mainstream 
schools, developed a curriculum that involved teaching pupils to learn 
through the senses of sight, smell, touch, and hearing, as well as reading 
and writing. She educated them in ambidexterity on the belief that it 
stimulated dual centers of intellectual cognition and promoted bi-lateral 
harmony in muscular action *°. 

Henry Mcnaughton-Jones pointed out in 1914 that facility with the 
non-dominant hand does not affect the powers of the dominant one, and 
that ambidextrous people have distinct advantages in matters involving 
self-preservation and defense. He summarized his discussion with the fol- 
lowing observation: “[I]n every calling in which the hand comes in as an 
accessory to the brain, this two-handedness must be not merely a gain, but 
frequently an indispensable aid to final accomplishment” *?. 

These controlled studies and the Baden Powell anecdote suggest that in 
Iron Age Benjamin, archery and slinging ambidextrously could have been 
taught to motivated young men. What would have been required for this 
to succeed would have been adult models and mentors working within an 
ethos lauding ambidexterity with the bow and sling ‘8. 


4 MCNAUGHTON-JONES, Ambidexterity, 96-97. 

45 MCNAUGHTON-JONES, Ambidexterity, 47-76. 

46 MCNAUGHTON-JONES, Ambidexterity, 77-86. 

MCNAUGHTON-JONES, Ambidexterity, 91. Mcnaughton-Jones, a surgeon by profession, 
writes that when he began to perform eye surgery in 1868, the surgeon’s position was 
behind the head of the patient. In order to work on the left eye with the right hand, he had 
to stand in front of the patient so that he could move the scalpel from left to right. (The nose 
interfered with the incision.) Realizing that the ability to work ambidextrously would have 
definite advantages, he taught himself to use his left hand during operations (pp. 91-92). 
Similarly, Dr. Leslie M. Eber, a left-handed cardiologist (UCLA Medical Center) explained 
to me that in order to work comfortably with equipment designed for right-handed clini- 
cians, he retrained himself to perform certain procedures right-handedly and can no longer 
do them comfortably with his left hand. 

48 G. NICULESCU — E. SABA, “Relationship between Motivation and Children Perfor- 
mance”, Analele Universitätii Spiru Haret, Seria Educatie Fizica, Sport si Kinetoterapie 4 
(2007) 5-8, here 5-6 (https://www.spiruharet.ro/facultati/sport-bucuresti/cercetare/78d- 
716653fa48af7902bbeb97dfSedSdf.pdf). 
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Some Benjaminite families may have reached a similar conclusion 
2,800 years before Montessori and Mcnaughton-Jones and may have taught 
a few of their sons, those inclined and interested, how to use the bow and 
the sling ambidextrously. A few biblical passages indicate that military 
skills were recognized as teachable and that young men learned them. In 
the following verses, nouns and verbs based on /-m-d, “learn”, are con- 
catenated with milhamah, “war/combat”, in general: Judg 3,2; Isa 2,4 // 
Mic 4,3; Cant 3,8; 1 Chr 5,18; in the following verses, the verb refers 
specifically to the inculcation of manual war skills: 2 Sam 22,35 // Pss 18,35; 
144,1. A scenario imagined on the basis of this information accounts for 
the presence of 700 men with this capability at Gibeah and not the 26 or 
267 that would have been expected had these particular types of ambidex- 
terity developed and emerged randomly in the Benjaminite population. 

The casual suggestion of Seevers and Klein that the phrase ‘ittér yad 
yeminö might refer to ambidexterity should, therefore, be considered 
correct and accepted ‘°. It is to be understood as a positive characterization 
applied to an individual “surrounded or enveloped by his right hand”, 
or “having two right hands”, that is, to an “all-around righty.” Ancient 
translations, etymological data, and literary considerations support this 
understanding. 


VII. ETYMOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The Arabic etymological cognates based on the root ’-f-r used by com- 
mentators and lexicogrophers to support interpreting Hebrew iffer as “crip- 
pled” or as “closed” or “blocked off” refer to “bending, encircling, sur- 
rounding, and enclosing” °°. Arabic ’itdr refers to anything that curves 
around or surrounds another thing such as a loop of hair, a wreathe, the hoop 
of a tambourine or a covering made from the bent branches of a vine *!. 

An additional etymological cognate of itfer congruent with the semantic 
pattern of the Arabic cognates but not considered heretofore is Akkadian 
edéru, meaning “to hug, embrace, wind around” 52, This Akkadian word 


4° DAICHES, “Exegetical Notes,” 162-163, asserted rather than demonstrated that physi- 
cally “inferior” Benjaminites were trained as slingers. See note 22 above. 

50 See section III above. 

5! E,W. LANE, An Arabic-English Lexicon (London 1863) 66-67 (tyndalearchive.com/ 
TABS/Lane//); J.G. Hava, Al-Faraid. Arabic-English Dictionary (Beirut 1970) 10. 

5 CAD, vol. 4 ad edéru. The suggestion of W. Kornfeld that itfer is cognate to Akkadian 
eteru, “to help/save a person’s life” or “to save from difficulty”, considering also the related 
étiru, “rescuer” (CAD, vol. 4: 404, 407), deserves mention. Kornfeld’s interpretation of the 
phrase as referring to one who delivers/saves with his right hand is clever. The e-coloring of 
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is also a cognate of Hebrew ‘-t-r with an ‘ayyin, a verb meaning “to close 
in, encircle, surround” (1 Sam 23,26; Pss 5,13; 103,4), and the related 
noun ‘trh, “crown/wreathe” (2 Sam 12,30; Isa 28,1). The semantics of all 
these Arabic, Akkadian, and Hebrew cognates has no association literally 
or figuratively with physical defects or with restricted, hindered move- 
ment. Consequently, there are no a priori bases for assuming that such 
sememes are encoded into the consonantal root of Hebrew `-t-r and 
expressed in its nominal or verbal forms. 

There are two difficulties, however, with my suggestion that Hebrew 
-t-r is cognate with Akkadian ederu and that it is also, by implication, 
a biform of Hebrew ‘-f-r: (1) the e-coloring of the first syllable in the 
proposed cognate, and (2) the notion that a Hebrew word would be 
pronounced in different contexts with distinctively different consonants 
represented orthographically by an ’aleph and an ‘ayyin. These must be 
addressed. 

Hebrew /’/, a laryngeal, usually corresponds to Akkadian /a/ while 
Hebrew /h/ and /‘/, both pharyngeals, usually correspond to Akkadian /e/. 
This latter correspondence is referred to as e-coloring *. Leonid Kogan 
observes that e-coloring can be missing, even in words with etymological 
/‘/ while it can be present in words with etymological /’/. He notes that 
while some explanations for irregular e-coloring are proposed on the basis 
of correspondences between the types of other root consonants in such 
cases, e.g., sonorants and glides (to which I add emphatics), they do not 
account for all the data ™. 


Examples with Hebrew /’/: Hebrew ‘éd, “swelling up of water” (Gen 2,9) = 
Akkadian edü; Hebrew ’atdd, “thorn bush” (Judg 9,14) = Akkadian eddetu/ 
eddedu; Hebrew ’ittiym, “ghost/spirit of the dead” (Isa 19,3) = Akkadian 
etemmu; Hebrew ’-s-p, “to gather” (Gen 29,22) = Akkadian esepu; Hebrew 


the Akkadian etymological cognate for Hebrew itter proposed by Kornfeld, while atypical, 
is not problematic, and will be discussed below. His suggestion falters, however, because: 
(a) it does not account for the lack of a preposition indicating “by means of” or “with” 
before the words yad yèmînò in the phrase; (b) it is not appropriate in Judg 20,16 where the 
phrase recurs; and (c) it does not account for the fact that Ehud saved Israel using his left 
hand. Moreover, if correct, the word’s absence elsewhere in Judges, a book replete with 
heroes and rescuers is somewhat surprising. See, W. KORNFELD, “Onomastica aramaica und 
das Alte Testament”, ZAW 88 (1976) 105-112, here 105. 

53 S, Moscati (ed.), An Introduction to the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Lan- 
guages. Phonology and Morphology (Wiesbaden 1969) 44; E. LIPIŃSKI, Semitic Languages. 
Outline of a Comparative Grammar (OLA 80; Leuven 1997) 149-150. 

5 L. KOGAN, “Proto-Semitic Phonetics and Phonology”, The Semitic Languages. An 
International Handbook (ed. S. WENINGER) (HSK 36; Berlin 2011) 54-152, here 109-110. 
Kogan allows that some of the irregularities may be due to still unknown developments 
in Akkadian itself. I thank Prof. R.C. Steiner for drawing my attention to this study and 
to works cited below in notes 56-57. 
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’-s-r, “to shut in, bind” (Gen 42,24) = Akkadian eséru; Hebrew sö’n, 
“sheep and/or goats” (Exod 21,37) = Akkadian sénu; Hebrew rö’s, “head” 
(Isa 1,6) = Akkadian resu. 

Examples with Hebrew /‘/: Hebrew ‘akbdr, “small rodent” (Lev 11,29) = 
Akkadian akbaru; Hebrew ‘öperet, “lead” (Num 31,22) = Akkadian abäru; 
Hebrew ‘ds, “moth” (Isa 40,9) = Akkadian asasu; Hebrew r-‘-d, “to trem- 
ble” (Ps 104,32) = Akkadian rädu 5. 


In light of these examples, there can be no principled objection to con- 
sidering Akkadian ederu to be an etymological cognate of Hebrew ’-f-r 
along with the Arabic cognates discussed above. What the Akkadian word 
contributes to the discussion is the high likelihood that the Hebrew word 
refers to “bending, circling, encircling, hugging, embracing” and that its 
meaning lacks any privative nuance. 

The connection of Hebrew ’-f-r with Hebrew ‘-f-r involves the permuta- 
tion of the first consonant: a laryngeal plosive became a pharyngeal fric- 
ative or vice versa. This may have first occurred as an inner-Hebrew devel- 
opment in regional dialect and then spread. Later, both forms of the word 
were retained as synonyms in the literary language °°. 

Yehudah Ibn Quraysh (Algeria-Morocco, ca. second half of the ninth 
century), one of the founders of comparative Semitic linguistics, presents 
two clear examples of the ’aleph-‘ayyin permutation in Biblical Hebrew: 
(1) g-’-l, “to disgust, cover with dirt” (Zeph 3,1; Mal 1,7; Ezr 2,62; 
Dan 1,8) and g-‘-/ (Lev 26,11.44; 2 Sam 1,21); (2) t-’-b, “to disgust” 
(Am 6,8) and 1-‘-b (Deut 7,26; 1 Kgs 2,26; Ezek 16,25; Amos 5,10; 
Ps 119,163) >”. Stanley Gevirtz provides an additional example aside from 
"- t-r and ‘-f-r that also appears on his list: ’-g-m, “to be sad” (Isa 19,10) and 
‘-g-m (Job 30,25) °®. One final example of this permutation is 5-’-¢, “crushed” 


> H. TAWIL, An Akkadian Lexical Companion for Biblical Hebrew. Etymological-Se- 
mantic and Idiomatic Equivalents with Supplement on Biblical Aramaic (Jersey City, NJ 
2009) ad loc.; P.V. MANKOWSKI, Akkadian Loanwords in Biblical Hebrew (Harvard 
Semitic Studies 47; Winona Lake, IN 2000) 157-160, 170-173. 

56 In Tannaitic Hebrew of the first centuries C.E., the phonetic distinction between /’/ 
and /‘/ was lost in regions extending from the west to the east ends of the Jezreel Valley, 
roughly from Haifa to Beth Shean (tB Meg 24b; tB Erub 53a). Possibly, this may have 
been due to the linguistic interference of their quotidian dialect of Greek or to their contact 
with Samaritan Hebrew. For the data and references, see S.L. Skoss, “A Chapter on 
Permutation in Hebrew from David Ben Abraham Al-Fäsi’s Dictionary ‘Jami‘ al-Alfaz’”’, 
JOR 23 (1932) 1-43, here 3-7. 

57 D. BECKER, The Risäla of Judah Ben Quraysh. A Critical Edition (Tel-Aviv 1984) 
60, 172. Ibn Quraysh also presents g-m-’, “to drink/swallow” (Gen 24,17), and a noun 
attested first in Tannaitic Hebrew, gémi‘ah, “a swallow of liquid” (m. Shabb 8,1). 

58 S. GEVIRTZ, “Formative Y in Biblical Hebrew,” EI 16 (1982) 57*-68*, here 61*- 
62*. I consider the semantic connections that he proposes between words in his six other 
examples unlikely and, hence, less compelling. 
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(with the metaphoric sense of “belittled or shamed”), and “pounding down, 
crushing” (Ezek 16,57; 25,15; 28,24. 26; 36,5) and $-‘-t (Jer 47,3) °°. 


VIII. TOWARD A SOLUTION 


More than fifty years ago, N.H. Tur-Sinai, pronounced that 7ftér yad 
yémino referred to a person “surrounded by his right hand”, and that it 
was the Hebrew equivalent of Greek mep1déE10c, two right hands, and 
medieval Latin ambidexter, having right hands on both sides. He neither 
cited nor alluded specifically to Arabic cognates nor to the Greek and 
Latin translations of the relevant verses ©. These, however, all support his 
understanding of the phrase. The LXX rendered it in both of its occur- 
rences by Gupotepodéétov, “[characterized by] two right hands, or using 
both hands similarly”. The Vulgate renders the phrase equivalently but not 
identically. In Judg 3,15, it provides qui utraque manu utebatur pro dextra, 
“who used both hands for a right”; in Judg 20,16, ita sinistra ut dextra 
proeliantes, “fighting with the left hand and right hand” ©. 

The understandings of the phrase in the LXX and the Vulgate and by 
Tur-Sinai are supported by the fact that not all words in the gittel pattern 
mentioned above refer to permanent disabilities or deformities. Some refer 
to durative physical or personality characteristics, while others refer to 
continuing behaviors or actions that may be thought of as neutral, posi- 
tive, or negative: gé’eh, “one who is proud” (attested only as a pejo- 
rative) (from g-’-h, “to rise up/be high”) Isa 2,12; Job 40,12; Ps 94,2; 
dibbér, “one who is well-spoken/articulate or loquaciousness” (from d-b-r, 
“to speak”) Jer 5,13-14; ‘iggés, “one who regularly deviates from the 
norm, who is perverse” (from ‘-g- š, “to bend/twist”) Deut 32,5; Prov 2,15; 
17,20; 19,1; 28,6; piggeah, “one who is open-eyed/sighted/discerning” 


> Skoss, “A Chapter”, 41; M.Z. KADDARI, A Dictionary of Biblical Hebrew (Alef- 
Taw) [Hebrew] (Ramat-Gan 2006) 1066 ad $-w-t II. 

60 N.H. TUR-SINAI, Peshuto Shel Migra, Vol. 2 (Jerusalem 1964) 41. “Ambidextrous” 
is the only meaning provided in S.E. LOEWENTSTAMM — J. BLAU, Thesaurus of the Lan- 
guage of the Bible, Vol. 1 (Jerusalem 1957) 88-89 [citing DAICHES, “Exegetical Notes”, 
see note 22 above]; KADDARI, A Dictionary, 31. (KADDART’s Dictionary incorporates defi- 
nitions from the first three volumes of LOEWENSTAMM — BLAU, Thesaurus, which stopped 
after the letter zayin.) 

6! These data are not always mentioned in commentaries, and even when mentioned they 
do not necessarily lead the authors to adopt “ambidextrous” or the like in their translation, 
or to consider it in their exegesis. See MOORE, Judges, 93-94; C.F. BURNEY, The Book of 
Judges (London 1918) 69-70, 430-431; Y. Amir, Shoftim [Hebrew] (Ramat Gan 1999) 60. 
J.A. SOGGIN, Judges (OTL; London 1981) 292, accepts “ambidextrous” only in Judg 20,16 
and refers to it as a “late” (post-exilic?) meaning; D.I. BLOCK, Judges and Ruth (NAC 16; 
Nashville, TN 1999) 557, applies an “ambidextrous” interpretation only in Judg 3,15. 
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(from p-q-h, “to open the eyes”) Exod 4,11; 23,8; géréah, “one whose 
hair has been removed from the top of his head” [as a sign of mourning 
or for some cultic reason] (from g-r-h, “to pull out/uproot”) Lev 13,40; 
21,5; 2 Kgs 2,23; Jer 16,6 ©. The meanings of some nouns in this pattern 
reflect greater or lesser elements of metaphorical abstraction derived from 
the common semantic sense of their underlying verb. The literary and lin- 
guistic contexts of their occurrences, not their morphology alone, must be 
evaluated so as to determine when this occurs 83, 

Formally, the structure of the phrase 7ftér yad yeminö is identical to 
pisseah Stéy raglayw, a phrase used to describe Mephibosheth who either 
fell or was dropped by his nurse when five years old. Both his feet were 
permanently injured and he became “one who limps” (wayyippäseah). 
He is described as a nekeh raglayim, one “smitten of feet” and then as 
a pisseah Stey ragläyw (2 Sam 4,4; 9,3.13). This supports translating 
pisseah Stey raglayw — a reference to one who moves with an odd gait, 
or who drags one foot, or hops on both his feet — as “a bipodal limper” 
if štēy ragläyw is adjectival, or “one who limps bipodally”, if adverbial ©. 
Accordingly, ‘ittér yad yeminö may be rendered inelegantly “one who 
is a ‘his-right hand’ bender, circumvolver/encircler” or “one who hugs/ 
embraces/surrounds [himself?] his-right handedly”. Although the seman- 
tic load, that is, the referent of the phrase in its contexts to ambidexterity 
is clear — having been established on other grounds — its syntax and, 
subsequently, its literal meaning are not transparent. 

It is reasonable to assume that ’itter, derived from a transitive verb, 
expresses motion, but that the nature of the motion itself has to be com- 
prehended figuratively ©. Lack of data precludes moving beyond this 
observation in searching for semantic clarity. 

The task is rendered even more daunting by the recognition that meta- 
phors and idioms may violate the semantic constraints of grammar. Despite 


62 Fox, Semitic Noun Patterns, 265. 

6 L. GULKOWITSCH, Die Bildung von Abstraktbegriffen in der hebräischen Sprachge- 
schichte (Leipzig 1931) 13-14, 70-71; T. NIsBET, “Meaning, metaphor, and argument struc- 
ture”, Journal of Linguistics 18 (2019) 1-34, here 5, 20, 24 (DOI: https://doi.org/10.1017/ 
S002222671900029X). I thank A. Dean Forbes for directing me to Nisbet’s research (Nov 25, 
2019) and Dr. Tim Nisbet for providing me with a copy of his forthcoming article. 

64 The distinction is not readily made because Hebrew lacks a distinctive adverbial form. 
See B.K. WALTKE — M. O’CONNOR, An Introduction to Biblical Hebrew Syntax (Winona Lake, 
IN 1990) 173; J.C.L. GIBSON, Davidson’s Introductory Hebrew Grammatical Syntax (Edin- 
burgh 1994) 33-34. Note that the qualifying element in these phrases follows the noun. They 
are unlike expressions such as répé’ yadayim, “weak of hands”, that is, “weak” (2 Sam 17,2) 
in which the qualifier precedes: Deut 8,17; 2 Sam 22,1; 2 Kgs 19,26; Job 17,9; 30,21. 

65 G.M. Horn, “Idioms, metaphors, and syntactic mobility”, Journal of Linguistics 39 
(2003) 245-273, here 245, 249-52, 260-261. 
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the fact that the grammar conventionally specifies one meaning for a 
phrase, the phrase may be used to mean something else 99, My efforts to 
find a translation, neologism, or portmanteau word in English, French, 
German, Polish, or Russian that bridges the semantic gap between the 
proposed literal translation and functional meaning of the Hebrew phrase 
have not borne fruit. 

The phrase being studied may be compared with ‘iggés Sépätäyw 
(Prov 19,1), “one who is a bender/perverter of his two lips”. In Proverbs, 
such a person is identified as a fool. Formally, it is a construct phrase 
whose head noun does not express its common, literal semantic sense. 
Interpreting ‘iter yad yeminö likewise yields a translation such as “a bender 
of his right hand”. Although the construct phrase translation is less com- 
plicated than the graceless adverbial and adjectival translations consid- 
ered above, the semantic gap between this and the idea of ambidexterity 
remains obdurate. Possibly, the metaphorical sense is encoded into the 
complete phrase, not just the word ‘rer °7. 

A significant question remains: How do the preceding conclusions affect 
the interpretation of the verb -{-r in Ps 69,16 [verse 15 in English], which 
is usually rendered along the lines of “to shut” (KJV, ASV of 1901) and 
“to close” (NJPS, NRSV, NEB, NAB, NIV) following the tradition of 
Targum Jonathan, Rashi, and Radak as discussed above? A lonely dissent 
from this consensus is made by Lowenstamm and Blau, who suggest that 
traditional understandings of the verb in Ps 69,16 as “to close/shut” were 
ad hoc, made on the basis of context without any linguistic basis. They 
suggest that ancient interpreters and translators could just as well have 
rendered it “to open” in a context where swallowing is mentioned: “open 
her mouth” 6%, Understanding ‘ittér as “circling, encompassing, or bend- 
ing around” clarifies the underlying verb satisfactorily in this context and 
provides a linguistic basis for their proposal. Ps 69,15-16 may be rendered 
as follows: 


(15) Rescue me from mud, and I will not drown; 

I will be rescued from my enemies 

and from the deep places of water. 

(16) Let not a flood of water sweep me away; 

Let not the deep place swallow me; 

Let not the well circle [i.e., open] her mouth over/against me (te’tar ‘älay pihä). 


66 NISBET, “Meaning, metaphor”, 42. 

67 As an example of this phenomenon, Nisbet cites the English expression “kick the 
bucket” meaning “to die” (NISBET, “Meaning, metaphor”, 34). Both nouns in this phrase 
maintain their common meaning and its syntax is regular, that is, nothing in it hints at its 
metaphoric meaning other than conventional usage. 

68 LOEWENSTAMM — BLAU, Thesaurus, vol. 1, 88. 
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The metaphor in these verses of the psalm evokes the image of a person 
sinking in a well, gazing upward at the open, round-shaped top of the well 
as he sinks into the mire below. Hebrew ’-f-r + peh may be considered 
synonymous with the more common expression for “opening the mouth 
widely”: p-‘-r + peh (Isa 5,14; Ps 119,131; Job 16,20; 29,23). 


IX. THE EHUD STORY AGAIN 


The author of the Ehud story provides two general pieces of informa- 
tion through which his readers, people who shared knowledge with him 
about their common culture, were expected to understand the thinking that 
governed Ehud’s plotting and how he achieved his objectives: he was a 
Benjaminite and he was ambidextrous, an itfer yad yémînò. These compel 
contemporary researchers who want to discover the “common knowledge” 
of the author’s era to reconsider the import of some details reported in the 
narrative as well as those that are left out because the author knew that his 
readers/listeners did not require any further information to comprehend the 
unfolding of events. 

The term ‘ter yad yémînò, “ambidextrous”, is applied only to sling- 
ers and archers in Biblical Hebrew. Assuming that Ehud’s particular skill 
was with slings and bows, and that he was known publicly, even by 
Eglon’s staff, as such a fighter, it is possible that he never wore a sword. 

This interpretation clarifies why the phrase ‘ter yad yeminö is not used 
in reference to Joab who, as pointed out at the beginning of this study, 
was most likely as dexterous with his left hand as with his right. Unlike 
Ehud, Joab was a swordsman, not a slinger or archer. 

In view of conclusions this article has reached about the meaning and 
the referent of ‘ter yad yeminö, I consider it is likely that the translators 
of Judges into Greek and Latin possessed authentic linguistic knowledge. 
If so, the medieval Jewish understanding of the phrase and its use of itter 
requires explanation. 

I accept the suggestion of Lowenstamm and Blau that it originated in 
an erroneous interpretation of the Ehud story (see note 68 above) and 
propose that this interpretation came about under the influence of the 
syntactically similar pisseah Stéy ragläyw and the morphology of pisséah, 
which indeed refers to a disability. 
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SUMMARY 


The common translation of 12° 7° sv (Judg 3,15; 20,16) as “left-handed due 
to a non-functioning right hand” was known in Tannaitic Hebrew and is supported 
by modern arguments based on Arabic cognates of Hebrew ’-f-r and the morphol- 
ogy of ‘iter. An examination of this translation and supporting arguments finds 
them wanting. This study provides an alternative interpretation based on literary 
considerations and linguistics. It concludes that the phrase is best translated by 
“ambidextrous” and that in Biblical Hebrew it refers to ambidextrous slingers and 
archers. To reach these conclusions, this study also draws on research into hand- 
edness and on educating for ambidexterity. 


TRAUMA, POETRY, AND THE BODY: 
ON THE PSALTER’S OWN WORDS FOR WOUNDS 


In 1997, literary scholar Mark Seltzer argued that “the modern subject 
has become inseparable from the categories of shock and trauma” !. The 
“trauma question” has indeed permeated the entire twentieth century and, 
from the 1990s onward, has become the object of extensive academic and 
non-academic investigation in many fields, far beyond the realms of psy- 
chology and psychiatry ?. As Jim Berger noted, the historical enormities 
that stained the twentieth century catalysed this widespread interest in 
trauma. It suffices to mention the two world wars and the Nazi genocide °. 
At the beginning of the twenty-first century, other catastrophes have been 
threatening the international community (e.g., terrorist attacks, the phe- 
nomenon of mass immigration, the collapse of the world financial system 
in 2007-2008, the spread of pandemics, etc.), to such an extent that crisis 
may be perceived as “the new normal” *. Although the reasons for the still 
ongoing trauma boom can be various and complicated and despite the fact 
that “trauma” is often used indiscriminately, the term has undoubtedly 
become a genuine catchword of our time >. 

Biblical scholarship has recently adopted the perspective of trauma to 
explore how the distress suffered by the ancient Israelites and the early 
Christians affected the production of biblical literature $. In his seminal 


This article is part of the Research Project Trauma and the Body in the Book of Psalms, 
founded by the FWO (Research Foundation Flanders). I would like to thank David Carr 
and Stefan Attard for carefully reading an earlier draft of this paper and offering many 
valuable comments and suggestions. Any shortcomings are my own. 

! M. SELTZER, “Wound Culture: Trauma in the Pathological Public Sphere”, Octo- 
ber 80 (1997) 3-26, here 18. 

2 For the history of trauma studies, see R. LUCKHURST, The Trauma Question (London — 
New York 2008). 

3 J, BERGER, “Trauma and Literary Theory”, Contemporary Literature 38 (1997) 569- 
582, here 572. 

+ See O. MILMAN, “A New Breed of Resilience: ‘In the 21st Century, Crisis May Be 
the New Normal’”, The Guardian (Thursday 4 Dec 2014): https://www.theguardian.com/ 
cities/2014/dec/04/new-breed-resilience-2 1 st-century-crisis [access 19 February 2020]. 

> As Lucy Bond and Stef Craps rightly argue: “It is not that our lives have become inher- 
ently more traumatic, but that we have found new ways to categorize, represent, and exploit 
distressing experiences”. L. BOND — S Craps, Trauma (London — New York 2020) 2. 

6 Among recent contributions, see D. MARKL, “The Babylonian Exile as the Birth 
Trauma of Monotheism”, Bib 101 (2020) 1-25; J.-P. SONNET, “Writing Disaster: Trauma, 
Resilience, and Fortschreibung”, The Fall of Jerusalem and the Rise of the Torah (eds. 
P. DuBovsky — D. MARKL — J.-P. SONNET) (FAT 107; Tübingen 2007) 349-357; for an 
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work entitled Holy Resilience, David Carr argued that both the Hebrew 
Bible/Old Testament and the New Testament are grounded in experi- 
ences of crises that profoundly jeopardized the identity of the Jewish and 
Christian communities. According to Carr, “these crises did not just pro- 
duce pain and suffering for individuals. They shattered the identities of 
whole groups, requiring them to come to new understandings of them- 
selves, understandings now inscribed and fixed in the Jewish and Chris- 
tian scriptures” 7. 

Undoubtedly, the Psalter provides rich material for this topic, especially 
because the psalms of lament compose a large part of the Psalter and their 
discourse often resembles what we nowadays would consider “trauma 
poetry”, namely poetry voicing individual and/or collective experiences of 
overwhelming suffering that tore the victims’ lives apart and marked their 
identity in irrevocable ways. By drawing on modern psychology and psy- 
chiatry, both Brent Strawn and Christopher Frechette have contended that 
the Psalter is marked by extensive disclosure about traumatic events and 
functions therapeutically not only for its composers and former readers but 
also for those who continue to pray with the psalms as a means of healing 
and recovery ®. Rebecca Poe Hays analysed Psalm 78 in light of Judith 
Herman’s trauma therapy approach, arguing that, by linking history and 
wisdom, Psalm 78 aims to create a safe environment in which the trau- 
matized community can re-orient itself towards the covenant with God °. 
Amy Cottrill’s doctoral dissertation is also worth mentioning !°. By relying 
on the research of medical anthropology, Cottrill argued that the psalms 
of individual laments are “a discourse of disempowerment and empow- 
erment”, which aims to attain “the required resources [...] to seek the 
change necessary to relieve suffering” !!. Certainly, there is still room for 


overview of biblical trauma studies, see D.G. GARBER, “Trauma Theory and Biblical Stud- 
ies”, Currents in Biblical Research 14 (2015) 24-44; IDEM, “Trauma Studies”, Oxford 
Encyclopaedia of Biblical Interpretation, vol. 2 (ed. S. McKENZIE) (Oxford 2013) 421-428. 

7 D.M. Carr, Holy Resilience. The Bible’s Traumatic Origins (New Haven, CT 2014) 
9. 

8 B.A. STRAWN, “Trauma, Psalmic Disclosure, and Authentic Happiness”, Bible through 
the Lens of Trauma (eds. E. BOASE — C.G. FRECHETTE) (SEST 86; Atlanta, GA 2016) 143- 
160; C.G. FRECHETTE, “Destroying the Internalized Perpetrator: A Healing Function of 
the Violent Language against Enemies in the Psalms”, Trauma and Traumatization in 
Individual and Collective Dimensions. Insights from Biblical Studies and Beyond (eds. 
E.-M. BECKER — J. DOCHHORN — E. KRAGELUND) (Studia Aarhusiana Neotestamentica 2; 
Gottingen 2014) 71-84. 

° R.W. Poe Hays, “Trauma, Remembrance, and Healing: The Meeting of Wisdom 
and History in Psalm 78”, JSOT 41 (2016) 183-204. 

10 A.C. COTTRILL, Language, Power, and Identity in the Lament Psalms of the Individual 
(LHBOTS 493; New York 2008). 

11 COTTRILL, Language, Power, and Identity, 57. 
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further research. The present article intends to advance the study of the 
Psalter in light of the category of trauma in three ways: (1) by identifying 
the psalms that can legitimately be considered “psalms of trauma”; (2) by 
focusing on the poetic and literary aspects, rather than on the psychologi- 
cal one; and (3) by recovering the Psalter’s own language and aesthetics 
of trauma. 

After some theoretical reflections on the importance of thinking of 
trauma outside the box of the post-structural understanding (§ I), a descrip- 
tion of trauma poetry will be provided, on the basis of which several psalms 
of trauma will be identified ($ IT). It will be argued that the Psalter’s lan- 
guage of trauma takes on the specific characteristics of biblical Hebrew 
poetry in general and the Psalter’s poetry in particular. It will be shown that 
the Psalter’s aesthetics of trauma is first and foremost a bodily aesthetics: 
the body emerges as the main protagonist of trauma, not only because 
trauma is primarily described as happening in the flesh, but also because 
human bodily experience provides words and thoughts through which 
trauma is made thinkable, speakable, and hopefully surmountable (§ II). 


I. THINKING OF TRAUMA OUTSIDE THE BOX OF 
THE POST-STRUCTURAL RECIPE 


“Trauma” comes from the Greek term for wound (tpadua). Besides 
its medical usage to bespeak physical injury, in daily language “trauma” 
and “traumatic” are often used very loosely to refer to stressful and pain- 
ful events, or simply to refer to undesirable experiences. Contrary to this 
hyperbolic usage, in the field of psychology, trauma is not just an emphatic 
word for suffering. Rather, it is a very specific experience of distress in 
which “everything is undone” !?. It is an experience of utter disintegration 
in the lives of individuals as well as in the lives of social groups À. It is 
caused by certain types of events and has its own symptomatology, which 
led psychiatrists to develop the diagnostic category of Post-Traumatic Stress 
Disorder (PTSD) '*. 


12 M. TAYLOR, Trauma Therapy and Clinical Practice. Neuroscience, Gestalt, and the 
Body (New York 2014) 2. 

13 For the collective, cultural, and transgenerational dimensions of trauma, see 
K.T. Erikson, A New Species of Trouble. Explorations in Disaster, Trauma, and Community 
(New York 1994); V.D. VOLKAN, “Transgenerational Transmissions and Chosen Traumas: 
An Aspect of Large-Group Identity”, Group Analysis 34 (2001) 79-97; J.C. ALEXANDER, 
Trauma. A Social Theory (Cambridge 2012). 

14 The difference between sorrow and trauma becomes much clearer when we look at 
the definitions of trauma given by manuals and tools for the diagnosis of mental disorders. 
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Even though the history of literature is rich in fictional and historical 
works referring to both individual and community tragedies, it is in the 
twentieth century that we have witnessed a tremendous burst of so-called 
“trauma poems and novels”. It suffices to mention the war poems by 
Wilfred Owen, Ivor Gurney, and Siegfried Sassoon !; the Holocaust 
poetry by Paul Celan !° and by the Nobel Laureate, Nelly Sachs !7; the 
trauma novels, Beloved by Toni Morrison (winner of the 1988 Pulitzer 
Prize) ! and The God of Small Things by Arundhati Roy (winner of the 
1997 Booker Prize) '?. The critical reflection on the relationship between 
trauma, language, and literature only started in the 1990s, when trauma 
moved from the fields of psychology and psychiatry to the fields of lit- 
erary criticism (and cultural studies as well), and a new stream of research 
emerged, namely “literary trauma studies” °°. As Geoffrey Hartman sug- 
gestively put it, literary trauma studies “explores the relation of words and 
wounds” ?!. Whereas psychology had pointed out that trauma, by defini- 
tion, resists and defies ordinary memory, language, and understanding, 
literature started to be seen as a particularly appropriate kind of discourse 
to bear witness to trauma, foster individual and community healing, and 
contribute to cross-cultural and cross-historical forms of solidarity. 


For instance, in order to talk of PTSD, the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental 
Disorders (DSM-V, 2013) requires that the individual must have had an exposure to “actual 
or threatened death, serious injury, or sexual violence” and must present a number of 
specific symptoms, among which intrusion, avoidance, and negative alterations in cognition 
and mood. AMERICAN PSYCHIATRIC ASSOCIATION, Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Men- 
tal Disorders, 5" ed. (Arlington, VA 2013) 271. The Substance Abuse and Mental Health 
Services Administration (SAMHSA) defines trauma as “an event, series of events, or set 
of circumstances that is experienced by an individual as physically or emotionally harmful 
or life threatening and that has lasting adverse effects on the individual’s functioning and 
mental, physical, social, emotional, or spiritual well-being”. See http://store.samhsa.gov. 
[access 19 Februrary 2020]. 

5 D. Hip, The Poetry of Shell Shock. Wartime Trauma and Healing in Wilfred Owen, 
Ivor Gurney and Siegfried Sassoon (Jefferson, NC 2005). 

16 M. HAMBURGER (ed.), Poems of Paul Celan. A Bilingual German/English Edition 
(New York 2002). 

17 M. HAMBURGER (ed.), Nelly Sachs. Collected Poems, 2 vols. (Los Angeles, CA 2007). 

18 T, MORRISON, Beloved (New York 1987). 

1 A. Roy, The God of Small Things (London 1997). 

20 S. FELMAN — D. LAUB, Testimony. Crises of Witnessing in Literature, Psychoanaly- 
sis and History (New York 1992); G. HARTMAN, “On Traumatic Knowledge and Literary 
Studies”, New Literary History 26 (1995) 537-563; C. CARUTH (ed.), Trauma. Explora- 
tions in Memory (Baltimore, MD 1995); EADEM, Unclaimed Experience. Trauma, Narra- 
tive, and History (Baltimore, MD 1996). See also K. TAL, Worlds of Hurt. Reading the Litera- 
tures of Trauma (Cambridge Studies in American Literature and Culture 95; Cambridge 
1996). 

2! G. HARTMAN, “Trauma Within the Limits of Literature”, European Journal of English 
Studies 7 (2003) 257-274, here 259. 
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The first wave of literary trauma studies — which is mainly represented 
by Shoshana Felman, Geoffrey Hartman, and Cathy Caruth — heavily 
relied on psychoanalysis and deconstruction 7”. Notoriously, psychoanaly- 
sis was characterized by profound scepticism regarding the possibility of 
knowledge. From this perspective, the inner life of the human ego cannot 
be fully expressed, communicated, and retrieved without distortion 7. 
Such a constitutive weakness of human knowledge and language emerged 
even more from the observation of accounts of trauma, the hallmark of 
which seemed to be its elusiveness. The uncanny abundance of gaps, 
contradictions, repetitions, and fragmented discourses in the victims’ sto- 
ries suggested that the experience of trauma is inherently unsayable and 
unreadable, challenging the limits of human discourse and understand- 


ing 24. In this view, trauma is “a belated response to an overwhelming 
event too shattering to be processed as it occurs”, as Lucy Bond and Stef 
Craps recently summarized ?°. The fissure between experience, language, 
and knowledge was also one of the main leitmotifs of the Yale school 
of deconstruction, according to which a text is not a systematic, unitary 
whole, and its meaning cannot be recovered by merely observing the 
relationship between signifier and signified. As Belgian philosopher Paul 
de Man argued, in a text linguistic forces “tie themselves into a knot 
which arrests the process of understanding” 7°. The pioneers of literary 


2 It goes without saying that this does not imply either that all scholars who were using 
the category of trauma in the 1990s were equally influenced by psychoanalysis and decon- 
struction, or that these theoretical models were used by all literary trauma scholars in the 
same way. For a different approach to trauma in the 1990s, for instance, see D. LACAPRA, 
Representing the Holocaust. History, Theory, Trauma (Ithaca, NY 1994). Undoubtedly, how- 
ever, the first steps of literary trauma studies are commonly associated with Caruth, Hartman, 
and Felman (see note 20), who mutatis mutandis shared the same post-structuralist and psy- 
choanalytical approach to trauma. For the influence of psychoanalysis and deconstruction 
on literary trauma studies, see A. BARNABY, “The Psychoanalytic Origins of Literary 
Trauma Studies”, Trauma and Literature (ed. J.R. KURTS) (Cambridge — New York 2017) 
21-35; T. TOREMAS, “Deconstruction”, Trauma and Literature (ed. J.R. KURTS) 51-65. 

23 See J. ROTH, “Phenomenology, Psychoanalysis, and the Hermeneutics of Suspicion”, 
Philosophy Today 43 (1999) 132-139; R. ASKAY — J. FARQUHAR, Apprehending the Inac- 
cessible. Freudian Psychoanalysis and Existential Phenomenology (Evanston, IL 2006). 

24 This is not the place to detail and discuss the origins and developments of the psy- 
choanalytical understanding of trauma before, in, and after the work by Sigmund Freud. 
I refer the reader to the contributions by J. BRANDELL, “Psychoanalitic Theory (Part I)”, 
and S. RINGEL, “Psychoanalitic Theory (Part II)”, in Trauma. Contemporary Directions 
in Theory, Practice and Research (eds. S. RINGEL — J. BRANDELL) (Thousand Oaks, CA 
2012) 41-61 and 62-76. See also B.A. VAN DER KOLK — L. WEISAETH — O. VAN DER HART, 
“History of Trauma in Psychiatry”, in Traumatic Stress. The Effects of Overwhelming 
Experience on Mind, Body, and Society (New York 2007) 47-74. 

25 Bond — Craps, Trauma, 4. 

26 P. DE MAN, “Shelley Disfigured”, Deconstruction and Criticism (eds. H. BLOOM — 
P. DE MAN — J. DERRIDA — G. HARTMAN — J.H. MILLER) (New York 1979) 32-61, here 44. 
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trauma studies were all members of (or very close to) the Yale school of 
deconstruction and they found in the psychoanalytical understanding 
of trauma everything they needed to support their philosophical theory of 
language and literature ??. In their view, the language of trauma experience 
is irretrievably wounded, and so is the reader’s understanding of that 
experience 28. What we learn from trauma, as Caruth emphasized, is 
“the crisis of truth”, “the not known”, “the collapse of understanding”, 
“the inaccessibility of history” ?°. In other words, based on the psycho- 
analytical understanding of trauma, all leitmotifs of deconstruction came 
to be identified with the main features of trauma literature. Especially since 
Caruth’s influential work, scholars have been using the lenses of decon- 
struction (and the underlying psychoanalytical model) to observe the pres- 
ence of contradictory language, fragmented discourses, elisions, aporia, 
intrusive memories in narratives and poetry voicing individual and col- 
lective catastrophes, and often have interpreted these linguistic features as 
signs of PTSD *°. 

More recently, however, the ménage à trois between literary trauma 
studies, psychoanalysis, and deconstruction — a triad that in the 1990s 
constituted the strength of the first literary research on trauma — has come 
to be considered one of its main shortcomings. Many scholars observed that 
the traditional literary approach to trauma only works if it is grounded in 
the Freudian and Lacanian definition of psychological trauma and in post- 
structural hermeneutics. Ruth Leys and Michelle Balaev, for instance, 
tried to establish other psychological frameworks producing different 
conclusions on the relationship between trauma and language *!. Roger 


27 See the very polemical articles: W. KANSTEINER, “Genealogy of a Category Mis- 
take: A Critical Intellectual History of the Cultural Trauma Metaphor”, Rethinking His- 
tory 8 (2004) 193-221; A. ROTHE, “Irresponsible Nonsense: An Epistemological and 
Ethical Critique of Postmodern Trauma Theory”, /nterdisciplinary Handbook of Trauma 
and Culture (eds. Y. ATARIA — D. GUREVITZ — H. PEDAYA — Y. NERIA) (New York 2016) 
181-194. 

28 See CARUTH, Unclaimed Experience, 2-25. 

2 See, e.g., C. CARUTH, “Introduction”, Trauma (ed. CARUTH), 3-12. 

30 See, e.g., R. GRANOFSKY, The Trauma Novel. Contemporary Symbolic Depictions of 
Collective Disaster (Comparative Literature 55; New York 1995); M. CALVO-PASCUAL — 
M. NADAL, Trauma in Contemporary Literature. Narrative and Representation (Routledge 
Interdisciplinary Perspectives on Literature 26; New York 2014); A. GIBBS, Contemporary 
American Trauma Narratives (Edinburgh 2014). 

3! R. Leys, Trauma. A Genealogy (Chicago, IL 2000); M. BALAEV, The Nature of Trauma 
in American Novels (Evanston, IL 2012); EADEM, Contemporary Approaches to Literary 
Trauma Theory (New York 2014). See also J. PEDERSON, “Speak, Trauma: Toward a Revised 
Understanding of Literary Trauma Theory”, Narrative 22 (2014) 333-353. The author ques- 
tioned the traditional literary approach to trauma in light of the clinical studies by Richard 
McNally. See R. MCNALLY, Remembering Trauma (Cambridge, MA 2003). 
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Lukhurst contended that “if trauma is a crisis of representation, then this 
generates narrative possibility just as much as impossibility” 32, and Stef 
Craps complained that literary trauma studies have been too Eurocentric 
thus far, taking for granted the Western construal and postmodern aes- 
thetics of trauma 5. According to Craps, whereas the idea of the pio- 
neers of literary trauma studies was to contribute to cross-cultural solidarity, 
scholars (including the pioneers themselves) failed to keep this promise, 
mainly because “they often favour or even prescribe a modernistic aesthetic 
of fragmentation and aporia as uniquely suited to the task of bearing witness 
to trauma” *4, Even though trauma belongs to the human experience as such, 
recent studies repeatedly emphasize that the conceptualization, linguistic, 
and literary representation of trauma vary from culture to culture, and from 
literature to literature . Trauma generates many different literary discourses 
and various strategies of representation of both trauma and the recovery 
from it, which need to be identified and analysed, and not just forced into 
post-structural hermeneutics (or the psychoanalytical model). The future 
of literary trauma studies may depend on whether scholars will genuinely 
delve into the many, different ways through which trauma — the so-called 
unspeakable — becomes speakable in literature. 

Biblical trauma studies have drawn abundantly upon the post-structural 
aesthetics of trauma, shedding light on the genesis, the literary and redac- 
tional development of the Bible as a whole, as well as on the theology 


32 LUCKHURST, The Trauma Question, 83. Granted, the fact that trauma generates both 
narrative possibility and impossibility was already at the core of Freud’s concept of Nach- 
trdglichkeit. See G. BISTOEN — S. VANHEULE — S. Craps, “Nachträglichkeit: A Freudian 
Perspective on Delayed Traumatic Reactions”, Theory & Psychology 24 (2014) 668-687. 
Nevertheless, Luckhurst (inter alios) rightly underscores that the emphasis on trauma as 
the unsayable — an emphasis that is typical of the post-structural way of approaching 
trauma — has often overshadowed the linguistic and literary characteristics of the many 
representations of trauma in literature. 

3 S. Craps, “Beyond Eurocentrism: Trauma Theory in the Global Age”, The Future 
of Trauma Theory. Contemporary Literary and Cultural Criticism (eds. G. BUELENS — 
S. DURRANT — R. EAGLESTONE) (London — New York 2014) 45-61, here 51. See also S. CRAPs, 
Postcolonial Witnessing. Trauma Out of Bounds (Basingstoke 2013). 

34 See Craps, “Beyond Eurocentrism”, 46. 

35 See, e.g., I. VISSER, “Trauma in Non-Western Contexts”, Trauma and Literature, 
124-139. See also the round-table that took place at the University of Northampton on 
15 May 2015, during which several scholars addressed the scholarly tendency to universal- 
ize the western category of PTSD. The discussion can be found in the following meeting 
report: S. CRAPS — B. CHEYETTE — A. GIBBS — S. ANDERMAHR — L. ALLWORK, “Decolonizing 
Trauma Studies Round-Table Discussion”, Humanities 4 (2015) 905-923. Within the field 
of biblical exegesis, David Carr rightly argued that “trauma manifests itself in culturally 
specific ways. [...] Non-Western societies, ancient and contemporary, have known explo- 
sive trauma of their own, but have viewed it in their ways, ways only beginning to be 
studied”. CARR, Holy Resilience, 193. 
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and the literary features of individual biblical books 39. Granted, exegetes 
always need models and categorizations of what they want to observe in 
order to develop their analysis. Nevertheless, while the chosen guiding 
theoretical framework may illuminate some aspects of the inquired texts, 
it may simultaneously overshadow other crucial textual elements. In other 
words, by merely adopting and applying the post-structural recipe of what 
trauma and trauma literature are (or are supposed to be), some of the Bible’s 
linguistic and literary resources representing trauma may go unnoticed. 
Hence the question here wrestled with: what is the Psalter’s own language 
and aesthetics of trauma? Before answering this question, it is necessary 
to identify which psalms can legitimately be read as “psalms of trauma” 
and what we mean by that. 


II. THE IDENTIFICATION OF PSALMS OF TRAUMA 


The attempt to identify psalms of trauma requires critical awareness 
of both the possibilities and the limits of our inquiry, of what we can and 
cannot observe, what trauma studies can contribute to the study of the 
Psalter and what is inappropriate to this specific literary corpus. It is of 
paramount importance that we keep in mind that trauma is a completely 
modern concept. As such, it can certainly be used to develop new research 
questions about ancient texts, including the Psalter; at the same time, how- 
ever, it should not be applied sic et simpliciter without considering the 
distinguishing features of the texts in question, as well as the fact that 
linguistic and literary representations of human experiences — including 
trauma — are historically and culturally conditioned. 

The Psalter certainly appears to be “a reaction to the experiences of 
life” 37, to use Westermann’s words. Yet, reading the psalms is unlike 
reading poetry by Holocaust survivors or by Gregory Orr, since we know 


36 See, e.g., R. POSER, Das Ezechielbuch als Trauma-Literatur (VTS 154; Leiden 2012); 
K.M. O’Connor, Jeremiah. Pain and Promise (Minneapolis, MN 2012). Of course, not 
all biblical scholars working on the topic of trauma apply the post-structural model. For 
instance, see B.E. KELLE, “Dealing with the Trauma of Defeat: The Rhetoric of the Devas- 
tation and Rejuvenation of Nature in Ezekiel”, /BL 128 (2009) 469-490. Furthermore, 
Smith-Christopher has already warned biblical scholars to be very cautious in applying 
our categories to ancient societies that had different semiotic systems. See D.L. SMITH- 
CHRISTOPHER, “Reading War and Trauma: Suggestions toward a Social-Psychological 
Exegesis of Exile and War in Biblical Texts”, Interpreting Exile. Displacement and Depor- 
tation in Biblical and Modern Contexts (eds. F. RITCHEL AMES — B.E. KELLE — J.L. WRIGHT) 
(AIL 10; Atlanta, GA 2011) 253-274. 

37 C, WESTERMANN, “The Bible and the Life of Faith”, Word and the World 13 (1993) 
337-344, here 340. 
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nothing — or something next to nothing — about the psalmists and the 
concrete circumstances of their compositions. The psalms are notoriously 
difficult even to date 38, besides the fact that several psalms are likely the 
result of previous psalms reassembled and redacted. All this makes the 
identification and the inquiry into the authors’ vicissitudes and psychologi- 
cal distress extremely complicated, not to say nigh to impossible *. It is 
true that in modern trauma literature text and author often are tightly 
interconnected, in the sense that modern authors often write their trauma 
poems and narratives as testimony (although fictional trauma literature 
exists too). As Arthur Frank argues in his work The Wounded Storyteller: 
“People tell stories not just to work out their own changing identities, but 
also to guide others who will follow them. They seek not to provide a map 
that can guide others — each must create his [sic] own — but rather to 
witness the experience of reconstructing one’s own map. Witnessing is 
one duty to the commonsensical and to others” *. Given the unreachabil- 
ity of the psalms’ authors, we are obliged to limit our analysis to the tes- 
timony of the text. In the attempt to identify psalms of trauma, therefore, 
it seems appropriate to hold a clear distinction between the / speaking in 
the psalms (i.e., the lyric voice) and the / of the authors “!, focusing on the 
former and the content of their discourse, which sometimes evokes what 
we nowadays would consider trauma poetry. 

As no general consensus fully defines trauma poetry, we can only 
describe its main features 42. What seems to be clear is that trauma poetry 
is not just poetry voicing sorrow. Rather, it is poetry voicing life-threatening 


38 One might think that the easiest psalms to date are those referring to the fall of 
Jerusalem and the exile. Besides saying that these psalms are post-exilic, however, it is 
extremely difficult to identify when and under which precise conditions these psalms have 
been written. Additionally, not everyone agrees on the identification of the psalms of the 
exile. See A. BERLIN, “Psalms and the Literature of the Exile: Psalms 137, 44, 69, and 78”, 
The Book of Psalms. Composition and Reception (eds. P.W. FLINT — P.D. MILLER) (FIOTL 4; 
Leiden 2005) 65-86. 

3 This, of course, does not imply that psychology as such cannot offer valuable insights 
and perspectives to biblical exegesis in general and the study of the psalms in particular. 
See, for instance, B.A. STRAWN, “Poetic Attachment: Psycholinguistics, Psychology, and 
the Psalms”, The Oxford Handbook of the Psalms (ed. W.P. BROWN) (Oxford Handbooks; 
Oxford 2014) 404-423. 

40 A.W. FRANK, The Wounded Storyteller. Body, Illness, and Ethics (Chicago, IL 22013) 
17. 

4 Literary critic Terry Eagleton argued that the idea that the / speaking in a poem sic 
et simpliciter identifies with the / of the poet “is a fairly recent idea, dating mostly from 
romanticism. It would no doubt have come as a surprise to Homer, Dante and Chaucer”. 
T. EAGLETON, How to Read Literature (New Haven, CT 2014) 135. The distinction between 
poet/author and lyric voice comes from New Criticism. See R. BARTHES, “La mort de l’au- 
teur”, in Le bruissement de la langue. Essais critiques IV (Paris 1984) 63-69. 

42 For some examples of trauma poetry, see notes 15-17. 
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experiences, which may concern the individual, the collective, or both. 
These poems are loaded with images of destruction and the victims are 
pictured not just as being in pain, but as overwhelmed and having their 
lives torn asunder. The language employed is so vivid that at times, these 
experiences may seem to be ongoing in the present of the speaking voice 
and during the reading process. On the emotional level, trauma poetry 
is characterized by the amplification of moods and feelings. Especially 
through figurative language, trauma poetry conveys a wide range of nega- 
tive emotions, from loneliness to sadness, from fear to anger, but it often 
conveys abandonment, depression, terror, and rage, combined with the pro- 
found feeling of hopelessness and helplessness. 

It is self-evident that this understanding of “trauma poetry” is informed 
by modern psychological definitions of trauma. This is unavoidable since 
trauma is first and foremost a modern psychological category and the 
notion of “trauma literature” can be applied to ancient texts only retro- 
spectively. However, in my view the suggested emphasis on the poetic 
aspects (in italics) makes this working idea of trauma poetry a more appro- 
priate way into the Psalter than a purely psychological definition, since 
it leads us to focus on the observable poetry of the psalms rather than on 
the unreachable psyche of the psalmists. Additionally, this idea of trauma 
poetry is simultaneously narrow enough to select the textual material and 
loose enough not to become a straightjacket. 

In the Psalter, several compositions contain all or most of the above- 
mentioned features, three of which are particularly crucial: (1) references 
to liminal life-threatening experiences, (2) references to severe damage 
to the individual and/or collective life, and (3) the victims’ sense of being 
overwhelmed, helpless, and unable to cope and recover. In light of these 
criteria, I suggest that we can consider at least the following psalms as 
examples of biblical trauma poetry: 6; 7; 22; 31; 35; 38; 39; 44; 55; 
57; 58; 59; 69; 74; 77; 79; 80; 83; 88; 89; 102; 109; 137; 142; 143 
This list is neither exhaustive nor definitive; rather, it is only a first 
attempt to select the Psalter’s textual material that could be read in light 
of the category of trauma. First, all the identified psalms of trauma picture 
extreme experiences, in which the victims’ lives are endangered. A group 
of psalms explicitly mention war, military defeats, and their catastrophic 
effects (44; 74; 79; 80; 83; 89; 137). Psalm 83 mentions the enemies’ 
desire not just to defeat Israel, but to eradicate them as a nation (v. 5: 
“They say: Come and let us exterminate them as a nation, and the name of 
Israel will be remembered no more” 4). All identified psalms of trauma 


# All biblical translations are mine unless otherwise indicated. 
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evoke various experiences of closeness to death, such as fatal disease 
(e.g., 38 and maybe 102 “), severe oppression and persecution threat- 
ening victims’ lives (e.g., 7,2; 22,17; 31,13; 35,15; 39,11; 55,5; 59,4; 
69,3; 142,4; 143,3). It is not always clear to what some of these psalms 
refer (e.g., 77 and 88), but this does not make the menace to the vic- 
tims’ lives less tangible. Second, the lyric voice pictures the sufferers 
not as going through a mere difficult period but as being profoundly dam- 
aged. According to Psalm 44, for instance, Israel’s community has been 
defeated, spoiled, slaughtered and scattered among the nations (vv. 10-12). 
Psalm 74 describes Zion and the Temple as devastated, leaving the 
community with a frightening sense of loss of identity, bewilderment and 
uncertainty about the very possibility of having a future (vv. 3-9). The 
scenario portrayed by Psalm 79 is particularly horrific, especially when it 
describes corpses fed to the animals and blood poured throughout Jerusalem 
(vv. 2-3: “They gave the corpses of your servants [772% n9?21-nK] as food 
for the birds of the heavens, the flesh of your faithful ones [Ton wa] to 
the wild beasts of the land. They poured out their blood like water all around 
Jerusalem; and there was no one to bury them” *). Psalm 137 is a psalm 
of despair in the middle of an ongoing national calamity *. Its disconcerting 
words of rage are telling of the extent to which trauma events, such as war 
and forced deportation, can be profoundly damaging in the sense that they 


44 Scholars largely agree on Psalm 38 as a primary example of ‘psalms of sickness’, 
which were probably used during healing ceremonies. See, e.g., K. SEYBOLD, Das Gebet 
des Kranken im Alten Testament. Untersuchungen zur Bestimmung und Zuordnung der 
Krankheits- und Heilungspsalmen (BZWANT 99; Stuttgart 1973) 98-106; E.S. GERSTEN- 
BERGER, Psalms. I: With an Introduction to Cultic Poetry (Grand Rapids, MI 1988) 62. 
Psalm 102 mentions physical decline too (e.g., vv. 4-6.12.24), but disease seems to be only 
one of the causes behind this very complex composition. See F. LINDSTRÖM, Suffering and 
Sin. Interpretation of Illness in the Individual Complaint Psalms (ConBOT 37; Stockholm 
1994) 218-238. 

45 Most translations (e.g., CEI, NRSV, NJB) render the phrase 7729 n°21 by “the 
corpses of your servants” and so do many commentators (e.g. Tate, Zenger, Tanner), even 
though this phrase is singular according to MT and “the corpse of your servant” would be 
a more literal translation. The use of the plural, however, is certainly possible, especially in 
light of the parallel Pon 7w2, “the flesh of your faithful ones”. The singular 7729 n°921 
is probably used to indicate a collective subject. Note the mention of Jacob (29°) in v. 7 
to refer to the entire collectivity, and the same shift from the singular ?3K, “he devoured”, 
to the plural ‘mWn, “they devastated”, at the end of the same verse. 

46 It is debated whether Psalm 137 is to be dated during the exilic or post-exilic era. For 
a detailed discussion, see U. KELLERMANN, “Psalm 137”, ZAW 90 (1978) 43-58; L.C. ALLEN, 
Psalms 101-150 (WBC 21; Waco, TX 1983) 238-239. John Ahn has argued (convincingly 
to my mind) that if Psalm 137 were a postexilic psalm, we would expect reference to the 
third wave of forced migrants, namely the 582 B.C.E. group. “Now, because there is not even 
the slightest hint of this last 582 B.c.E. group in Psalm 137, we can be reasonably certain that 
our psalm cannot be post-exilic. In its final form, as it stands, Psalm 137 is likely to have 
been composed after 587, but prior to the arrival of the 582 group”. J. AHN, “Psalm 137: 
Complex Communal Laments”, JBL 127 (2008) 267-289, here 274. 
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dehumanize the oppressed, triggering a despicable and horrifying thirst for 
revenge (v. 9: “Happy shall they be who take your little ones and dash 
them [y21] against the rock!” 47). Likewise, psalms that voice individual 
trauma do not just concern some of life’s difficult moments; they artic- 
ulate experiences of disintegration, from which there may be no return. 
What seems to be seriously compromised often is the victims’ perception 
of the world. The oppressed, indeed, often find themselves left alone in the 
midst of their troubles (e.g., 88,9; 142,5) and perceive the world as being 
utterly hostile (e.g., 22,13: “Many bulls encircle me, wild bulls of Bashan 
surround me”; 57,7: “They set a net for my feet, they bowed down [153] 
my neck, they dug a pit in front of me, they fell in it!” 4). Even though 
the enemies are presented as the ones who are responsible for the victims’ 
sorrow, the pervasive presence of ferocious enemies can also be read as 
the result of the sufferers’ damaged outlook on the world. Even God seems 
to be a gloomy and bleak figure. The divine certainly is perceived as the 
only way out, but God often seems to be distant, silent, careless, and even 
the ultimate reason for the experienced disasters. Hence the accusations: 
“You have rejected us and abased us” (44,10); “You have sold your peo- 
ple for a trifle” (44,13); “You have made us a byword among the nations” 
(44,15); “You have fed them [your people] with the bread of tears, and 
given them tears to drink in abundance (w*>w)” ® (80,6). In the psalms of 
trauma, therefore, life is described as torn apart not only in the physical 
sense, but also in the existential sense that the victims’ social relations and 
worldviews, including the very concept of God, are dramatically impaired, 
and life, as it were, is gone, even destroyed. Finally, all psalms of trauma 
give voice to a profound sense of being powerless, defenceless, and aban- 
doned to either death or a destiny of misery and desolation, unless God 
intervenes. The victims can do nothing to restore their lives, except pray 
for and hope in God’s salvation. This insistence on God as the only one 
who has the power to change the destiny of the oppressed certainly is a 


47 The violence of this expression emerges even more when we consider the use of the 
piel form of the verb ÿ51. As Marc Brettler explains, “The pi‘el of 8-5-1 draws a picture 
of fragmentation; it is not just that the babies are smashed, but that this dashing results 
in shattered baby fragments”. M.Z. BRETTLER, “Psalm 137:9: A Verse to Criticize”, 
TheTorah.com (2015): https://thetorah.com/article/psalm-137-9-a-verse-to-criticize [access 
17 May 2020]. 

48 I take the singular form of the verb 755 as having collective meaning (“they bowed 
down [my neck]”). See HOSSFELD — ZENGER, Psalmen 51-100, 120. 

® The translation of the Hebrew lexeme ww by “in abundance” assumes that ww 
indicates one-third of a large quantity. See A.A. ANDERSON, The Book of Psalms. I: 
Psalms 73-150 (New Century Bible; London 1972) 583; C.A. BRIGGS — E.G. BRIGGS, 
A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Psalms (ICC; Edinburgh 1906) 
207. 
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testimony to the psalms’ impressive expression of faith: no matter what 
the victims go through and however troubled and anguished their trust 
sometimes appears, they have the confidence to address God and express 
longing for, and even certainty of, his help (e.g., 31,2.15; 35,9; 38,16; 
39,8; 55,23; 57,8). Yet, the emphasis on divine salvation is also telling of 
the sufferers’ inability to overcome their traumas all by themselves. Since 
everything is undone and the victims are annihilated, they have the strength 
to believe in God, and even keep praying while they seem to be breath- 
ing their last breath, but they do not possess in themselves the necessary 
resources to recover. Indeed, recovery cannot be achieved unless it is 
granted by God as an act of mercy, and this underscores the victims’ 
powerlessness. 

It is important to point out that the identified psalms of trauma by no 
means constitute a sub-genre within the Psalter, since they share the same 
stylistic features of other psalms, namely the psalms that are generally 
regarded as laments. The label “psalms of trauma” works here as a heuristic 
category that helps to distinguish some psalms from other more generic 
laments. Furthermore, as it will be shown later in the text, the identifi- 
cation of some psalms of trauma among the laments does not exclude 
that representations of traumatic experiences cannot be found also in 
other genres of psalms, as the wisdom psalms or the psalms of praise. In 
my view, however, the identified psalms of trauma more closely recall our 
modern concept of trauma poetry due to the emphasis on liminal life- 
threatening experiences, severe damage, and the victims’ sense of being 
overwhelmed. 


Ill. THE PSALTER’S BODILY AESTHETICS OF TRAUMA 


Notoriously, the entire Hebrew Bible makes extensive use of the lan- 
guage of the body °, but as Susanne Gillmayr-Bucher has convincingly 
shown, “the Psalms offer a unique concentration” of terms for body parts and 
bodily images °!. Klaus Seybold rightly recognized the pervasive references 


50 See, for instance, H.W. WOLFF, Anthropologie des Alten Testaments (Gütersloh 
72010); S. SCHROER — T. STAUBLI, Die Körpersymbolik der Bibel (Darmstadt 1998); IDEM, 
“Bodily and Embodied: Being Human in the Tradition of the Hebrew Bible”, Int 67 (2013) 
5-19; IDEM, Menschenbilder der Bibel (Ostfildern 2014); J. VAN OORSCHOT — A. WAGNER 
(eds.), Anthropologie(n) des Alten Testaments (WGTh 42; Leipzig 2015); B. JANOWSKI, 
“Der ganze Mensch: Zu den Koordinaten der alttestamentlichen Anthropologie”, ZTK 113 
(2016) 1-28. 

5! S. GILLMAYR-BUCHER, “Body Images in the Psalms”, JSOT 28 (2004) 301-326, here 
303. See also B. JANOWSKI, Konfliktgespräche mit Gott. Eine Anthropologie der Psalmen 
(Neukirchen-Vluyn 32009). 
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to the body as one of the hallmarks of the Psalter’s poetic language °. It 
is here, I believe, that we need to look for the psalms’ own language of 
trauma: the aesthetics of trauma in the Psalter is first and foremost a bodily 
aesthetics. 

In the psalms of trauma, the Hebrew term used to indicate the human 
body — considered in its entirety — is 702 (“flesh”), which per se is 
not very frequent in these compositions and, on one occasion, seems to 
refer to the skin rather than to the entire body (102,6: “From the effort 
of voicing my groans, my bones cling to my skin”, "289 7727 Nm pA 
2529) 53. A second rare term for the body in the psalms of trauma is 733, 
which only occurs once where it indicates a dead body, a corpse (79,2: 
“They gave the corpses of your servants as food for the birds of the heav- 
ens”, awn MY? barn 7729 NINN ni). Even though the human body 
as a whole is barely mentioned, references to body parts are ubiquitous 
throughout the psalms of trauma, in line with the Psalter’s abundant use of 
bodily language. Alongside references to bones (a%y) and blood (27) 5, 
we find several mentions of the head (wx and 7)27/), the hair (myw), the 
face (71D), the eye (pY), the ear (778), the mouth (75), the lips (maw), the 
tongue (W5), the teeth (jw), the palate (7m), the gums (mpn), and the 
jaw-bone (myn>m) °°. The Hebrew terms for neck/throat, #21 and 7773, 
are infrequent °°, whereas we constantly find mentions of the arm/(right) 
hand/palm (s111/772°/7°/7>) 5”. Terms for the bosom (p*r), the breast (1%), 
the womb (j02 and an), the inward parts (25) and 79%) occur too, and 


5 K, SEYBOLD, Studien zu Sprache und Stil der Psalmen (BZAW 415; Berlin 2010) 
277-292. Amy Cottrill underscored the importance of bodily language in the psalms of 
individual laments. See COTTRILL, Language, Power, and Identity, 29-57. 

53 wa: 38,4.8; 79,2; 102,6; 109,24. 

34 oxy: 6,3; 22,15.18; 31,11; 35,10; 38,4; 102,4.6; 109,18. 07: 55,24; 58,11; 59,3; 
79,3.10. 

55 Neither here nor in the other footnotes do I list the occurrences of terms for body parts 
when they are grammaticalized (e.g., 248 715”, “in front of the enemy” in 44,17, or 723% 
ry, “from your presence” in 31,23). WNN: 7,17; 22,8; 38,5; 44,15; 69,5; 74,13.14; 83,3; 
109,25. 3p tp: 7,17. myw: 69,5; mp: 22,25; 31,17.21; 44,4.16.25; 69,8.18; 80,4.8.17.20; 
83,17; 88,15; 89,15.16; 102,3; 143,7. pw: 6,8; 31,10; 35,19.21; 38,11; 69,4.24; 77,5; 
79,10; 88,10. fix: 31,3; 39,13; 44,2; 55,2; 58,5; 77,2; 80,2; 88,3; 102,3; 143,1. nD: 
22,14.22; 35,21; 38,14.15; 39,2.10; 55,22; 58,7; 59,8.13; 69,16; 89,2; 109,2.30. now: 
22,8; 31,19; 59,8.13; 89,35. pw: 22,16; 31,21; 35,28; 39,2.4; 55,10; 57,5; 109,2; 137,6. 
qu: 35,16; 57,5; 58,7. Jn: 137,6. np?n: 22,16. mynd: 58,7. 

56 In the Psalter, the lexeme wb often refers to the person’s inmost self, hence some- 
times is translated by “soul” or even “life”. It is well known, however, that sometimes it 
refers to a body part, the neck. 

57 wpa: 31,10; 44,26; 57,7; 69,2. ma: 69,4. Y1: 44,4; 77,16; 79,11; 83,9; 89,11.14.22. 
pa: 44,4; 74,11; 77,11; 80,16.18; 89,14.43; 109,6.31; 137,5; 142,5. 7: 22,17; 31,6.16; 
38,3; 39,11; 44,3; 77,3; 74,11; 80,18; 88,6; 89,14.22.26.43; 102,26; 109,6.27; 143,5.6. 
no: 7,4; 44,21; 88,10. 
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the heart (235/29) is one of the most frequently mentioned body parts 58. 
Finally, the psalms of trauma also mention the loins and hips (70> and 
nin), the knee (792), and the foot (739) ®. 

The ubiquitous presence of bodily language in the Psalter is not limited 
to the numerous terms for body parts. Granted, since we all exist as Leib 
or corps vivant, as Edmund Husserl and Maurice Merleau-Ponty would 
say ©, almost all actions and conditions mentioned in the psalms might in 
some way be connected to the somatic. Nevertheless, in the psalms some 
expressions make the body appear before the reader’s eyes in a particu- 
larly vivid way even in the absence of terms for body parts. For instance, 
references to being feeble (a8 in 6,3) and weary (vx in 6,7 and 69,4), 
melting (002 in 22,15) and losing strength (e.g., 22.16: “my strength [n>] 
dried up like a potsherd” ©; 31,11: “my strength [n>] fails due to my 
iniquity Panya)” ©), being stooped and deeply bowed (my and nnw in 
38,8), crushed (44,20: “you have crushed us N1n°27]”) and fragile (Tr in 
39,5), wounded (e.g., 38,6: “my wounds [pnan] reek, fester” [see also 
38,12]), in pain (283 in 39,3 and 69,30), in the grip of fear and anxiety 
(55,6: “fear and trembling [79% x] overwhelm me, and shuddering 
[ms] grips me”), deaf and dumb (won and ox in 38,14; see also 39,3) 
create bodily images of suffering even without mentioning the body on the 
lexical level. Likewise, bodily reactions such as crying (6,7: “I am weary 
from my groaning, all night I flood my bed [nv 155-553 anwx], with 
my tears I melt my bed [70AN "25 ’n»n72]” [see also 39,13; 56,9]), ges- 
tures such as bowing (mn in 22,28.30), and references to breath (m9 in 
143,4.7) undoubtedly shape corporeal images. So do references to fasting 
(218 in 35,13 and 69,11) and the mentions of garments (e.g., 22,19: “they 


8 pon: 35,13; 74,11; 79,12; 89,51. tw: 22,10. 703: 22,10.11; 31,10; 44,26; 58,4. ann: 
22,11; 58,4; 102,14. asp: 39,4; 55,5.16.22; 74,11; 109,18.22. myn: 22,15. 39/229: 7,10.11; 
22,15.27; 31,25; 35,25; 38,9.11; 39,4; 44,19.22; 55,5.22; 57,8(2x); 58,3; 69,21.33; 74,8; 
77,7; 83,6; 102,5; 109,16.22; 143,4. 

5 boo: 38,8. minn: 69,24. 792: 109,24. ban: 22,17; 31,9; 38,17. 

60 E. HUSSERL, Meditations cartésiennes. Introduction à la phénoménologie (Paris 
1931); IDEM, Ideen zu einer reinen Phänomenologie und phänomenologischen Philosophie 
(Husserliana. Gesammelte Werke 3-5; Den Haag 1950-1952); M. MERLEAU-PONTY, Phéno- 
menologie de la perception (Paris 1945); IDEM, Le Visible et l’Invisible (Paris 1964). 

6! NRSV translates “my mouth” rather than my “strength”, reading *2n rather than r> 
in order to reconstruct the parallelism with “nw, “my tongue”. The assumption that acci- 
dental metathesis has occurred is unnecessary however. 

6 Some modern translations read “192, “in/because of my distress/misery”, instead 
of "nya, “in/because of my iniquity”. See, for instance, NRSV, NJB, TOB, CEI, and 
P.C. CRAIGIE — M.E. TATE, Psalms 1-50 (WBC 19; Grand Rapids, MI 2004) 256. The 
MT, however, is intelligible as it is, and the reading *mw2 is equally established. See, for 
instance, ZUR (“Meine Kraft ist zerfallen durch meine Schuld”), and L. ALONSO SCHÖKEL — 
C. CARNITI, J Salmi. I (Commenti Biblici 1; Roma 1992) 546. 
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divide my robes [°733] among themselves; and upon my garments [why] 
they cast lots” [see also 35,13; 109,19]) and footprints (mapy in 77,20 
and 89,52). 

Upon close inspection, all terms employed for body parts and bodily 
images in the psalms of trauma can be organized in five conceptual cate- 
gories: (1) the harmed body of the oppressed; (2) the harmful body of the 
oppressors; (3) the imploring body of the victims; (4) the implored body 
of God; and (5) the rescued body. 

(1) The Harmed Body. Despite the fact that several psalms affirm that 
YHWH will always protect the bones of the righteous, none of which will 
ever be broken (e.g., 34,21), the experience of the victims is actually 
very different. Bones shake with terror (#712 in 6,3), burn (nn in 102,4), 
and go through a process of corrosion and crushing (31,11: “my bones 
are wasted”, wwy *2%y [see also 22,15.18]). Psalm 38,4 boldly affirms: 
“there is no health/entirety/peace in my bones”, 2392 wr. Likewise, 
on several occasions the heart is said to melt away (0079 in 22,15), to burn 
(ann in 39,4), to produce sounds that are a mixture of a groan and a roar 
(38,9: “I roar because of my groaning heart”, "29 namin *nanw), to throb 
(peal form of 579 in 38,11), to be broken (69,21: “Reproach has broken 
my heart”, 29 maw ADIN), wounded (109,22: “my heard is wounded 
within me”, "292 Ybr 721), and shattered (55,5: “my heart writhes within 
me”, 292 m 20). The same process of inner disintegration involves 
the inward parts of the body (22,15: “my heart is become like wax, melted 
within my inwards”, °y7 Pina 021 4275 5 mn). In Ps 143,7, the victim 
can barely breathe due to his/her profound anguish (“Hasten, answer 
YHWH, I am out of breath”, *m AND mm any 97% [see also v. 4]). Bessel 
van der Kolk argued that traumatized people often suffer from either 
“feeling too much” or “feeling too little” ®. The victims in the psalms of 
trauma definitely seem to belong to the former group. 

(2) The Harmful Bodies. The reason for such a physical sensation of 
decline relies on being completely at the mercy of oppressors and oppres- 
sive situations. The flesh of the victims is exposed to either the devouring 
fury of the enemies (e.g., 79,2) or the punishment of God (e.g., 38,4.8). 
The description of both the enemies and God is, first and foremost, a 
description of their harmful bodies. The enemies’ teeth gnash (oy p97 
yaw in 35,16) and are like the fangs of lions (2°753 miyn>n in 58,7). 
Likewise, God’s body can be a source of pain not only for the oppressors, 
but even for the victims. The more God hides his face, the more the victim 


63 B, VAN DER KOLK, The Body Keeps the Score. Brain, Mind, and Body in the Healing 
of Trauma (New York 2014) 253-265. 
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is in anguish (69,18: “Do not hide your face from your servant; because 
of my distress, quickly answer me”, In” "79873 77299 TIÐ NONIN 
»119). God’s hand, which often has the positive function of delivering 
the supplicants, also presses down on them (38,3: “For your arrows have 
pierced into me, and your hand has come down heavily upon me”, ns 
77 y nmin >a ann). When God holds back/withdraws his arm and keeps 
his hand in his bosom, the victims experience persecution and death 
(74,11: “Why do you draw back your hand, even your right hand? [Draw 
it] from the midst of your bosom; end it!”, pn 292 pan 77° wn nn? 
1239), 

(3) The Imploring Body. The victims’ bodies are constantly stretched 
towards salvation, or better still towards the saviour. Their hands are often 
lifted towards God asking for help (e.g., 77,3: “at night my hand is stretched 
out without wearying”, non NY) maal 5% T> [see also 88,10; 143,6]). 
Whereas their mouth, as well as their lips and tongues, are sometimes 
described as being reduced to silence, they also shout and imprecate (e.g., 
39,2.4.10; 22,16; 38,14;). The victims’ bodies seem to be restless and in 
a continuous whirlwind of stressful thoughts and emotions. 

(4) The Implored Body. The plea for help is often described as the plea 
of the victims’ body for YHwH’s body. The traumatized body seems to 
be desperately looking for YHWH's face (e.g., 80,4.8; 143,7), his ears 
(e.g., 31,3; 143,1), and hands (e.g. 31,6: “to your hand I commit my 
spirit”, 19 TPN 772). The searching for salvation might be described 
as the searching of the distressed body of the victims for the caring and 
powerful body of YHWH, whose right hand can set the troubled body free 
from its misery (e.g., 80,18), and whose face is not kept hidden forever 
(e.g., 22,25). 

(5) The Rescued Body. All identified psalms of trauma focus on the 
experience of suffering. Nevertheless, when the oppressed either remem- 
ber past experiences of delivery or anticipate future salvation or make 
vows or express hope for salvation, they sometimes refer to their rescued 
bodies. This is the case, for instance, in Psalm 22, when it pictures the 
future salvation as a time in which the poor are finally replenished with 
food (v. 27: “the poor will eat and be filled”, 152%" amıy DDR”). The 
psalm’s hope is expressed by referring to the body (v. 27: “May your 
hearts live for ever!”, 795 25229 *n°). The rescued body is a praising 


6 This is a very difficult verse. For a detailed discussion, see HOSSFELD — ZENGER, 
Psalmen 51-100, 358; M.E. TATE, Psalms 51-100 (WBC 20; Dallas, TX 1990) 243; 
J.A. EMERTON, “Notes on Three Passages in Psalms Book III”, JTS 14 (1963) 374-381. 
The translation provided above is Marvin Tate’s (Psalms 51-100, 240), and I adopt it here 
because it is a good attempt to make sense of the MT. 
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body (e.g., 35,28: “Then my tongue shall proclaim your righteousness, 
your praise all day long”, 1n?rın avn- 4pts mann cw), the heart is 
steadfast (e.g., 31,25; 57,7-8), the victims celebrate the victory by wash- 
ing their feet in the blood of the enemies (58,11), and God is recognized 
as being at the right side of the sufferers (e.g., 110,5) and as the source 
of their strength (e.g., 59,18: “My strength, I will make music for you”, 
MAIN PON Y). 

Explicit references to the body connected to traumatic experiences 
can be found throughout the Psalter, not only in the identified psalms of 
trauma. Both in psalms of thanksgiving/praise and in psalms of wisdom, 
terms for body parts are often employed either to remember and describe 
the experience of trauma, or to praise and thank YHwH for his salvation. 
A few examples will suffice to illustrate the connection between the con- 
strual of trauma and the body outside the identified psalms of trauma. 
Psalm 18, which might be understood as a royal song of thanksgiving , 
is an expression of love and gratitude to YHWH for saving the oppressed. 
In vv. 5-6, the supplicant refers to a near death experience. The employed 
imagery is so macabre and infernal that it seems to describe a real trau- 
matic experience: “The cords of death (naar) wrapped me up, the 
torrents of destruction (9°92 *n1) assailed me, the cords of Sheol (Pan 
DNW) entangled me, the snares of death (nn *wp) approached to me”. The 
turning point is in v. 7, in which the victim’s voice is said to reach YHWH. 
What follows in vv. 8-16 is the description of the implored body of YHwH 
(i.e., his nose, his mouth, and his feet) ripping apart the entire creation to 
save the imploring body of the victim, until the divine reaches the suf- 
ferer in v. 17: “he reached down from on high, he seized me, he drew 
me from great waters” (2°29 myn awa "np? omanan now»). In Psalm 66, 
which is a complex poem as far as its literary genre is concerned “, the 
victim employs vivid bodily images not to describe a generic experience 
of suffering, but rather to recall the oppression of slavery experienced in 
Egypt. The harmed body of the victim is here oppressed by both God and 
the Egyptians: “You have brought us into the net (amisna) 7, you have 


6 See F.M. Cross — D.N. FREEDMAN, “A Royal Song of Thanksgiving: II Samuel 22 = 
Psalm 18”, JBL 72 (1953) 15-34. Erhard Gerstenberger, however, considers Psalm 18 a 
messianic hymn of hope. See GERSTENBERGER, Psalms (1), 100. 

6 Psalm 66, indeed, seems to contain both hymnic (vv. 1-12) and thanksgiving 
(vv. 13-20) features. Hence, scholars often considered this psalm as composite. See, for 
instance, C. WESTERMANN, The Living Psalms (Grand Rapids, MI 1989) 186-188, 216- 
221; F. CRUSEMANN, Studien zur Formgeschichte von Hymnus und Danklied in Israel 
(WMANT 32; Neukirchen-Vluyn 1969) 229. 

67 Some scholars prefer to translate 77187 by “fortress”. See, e.g., F.-L. HOSSFELD — 
E. ZENGER, Psalmen 51-100 (HThKAT; Freiburg 2000) 221. The meaning of “snare/net” 
is equally attested in the Hebrew Bible (e.g., Ezek 12,13; 17,20). 
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put a heavy burden (1137) % upon our Joins, you have let people ride 
over our heads, we went through fire and through water, yet you have 
brought us out to abundance (m7»)” © (66,11-12). Amidst these troubles, 
the imploring body of the victim has uttered vows and made a promise 
(see the mention of lips and mouth in vv. 13-14), and the rescued body is 
described as passing through the river on foot (“they crossed the river on 
foot”, 9392 929° 7713) and having feet that do not slip (v. 9: “he has not 
let our feet slip”, 12939 0%? Jn3"K°). Psalm 73, which is often considered 
grounded in wisdom theology 7, presents the complaint of a righteous per- 
son about the prosperity of the wicked. The victim’s crisis is described as 
being profoundly traumatic, in so far as it calls into question their entire 
worldview (v. 13: “was it all for nothing?”, p*"7R). In v. 15, the oppressed 
say that they have even thought to abandon “the generation of God’s chil- 
dren” (7711797), and in v. 21 they describe themselves as having an embit- 
tered heart and kidneys that have been pricked. In other words, the crisis 
they have experienced has undermined the sufferers’ social identity and 
the very centre of their persons, including intellect, will, and emotions. 
Psalm 73 uses several terms for body parts, beginning with the first verse 
(v. 1: “Truly, God is good to Israel, to those who are pure of heart”, 78 
229925 oor Draw» ap 7), to describe the victim’s harmed body (v. 2: 
“But as for me, I almost stumbled with my feet”, ">37 “oi Vyn vin 72). 
It continues by describing the harmful bodies of the oppressors (e.g., v. 4: 
“They suffer no pain until their deaths, and fat are their bodies”, m1285 


68 The lexeme npyia is a hapax. Together with np», “pressure” (Ps 55,4), it seems to be 
related to the root p19, “to crush” (Amos 2,13). I therefore translate the expression naw 
mpyin as “you have laid a heavy burden”. See HOSSFELD — ZENGER, Psalmen 51-100, 
221. Tate and Kraus, however, translate “affliction”. See TATE, Psalms 51-100, 145; 
H.-J. Kraus, Psalmen, II: 60-150 (BKAT 15.2; Neukirchen-Vluyn 51978) 455. 

© Note that NRSV reads nm9>, “a spacious space”, rather than 17», “abundance”. 

7 See, e.g., S.L. TERRIEN, The Psalms. Strophic Structure and Theological Commen- 
tary (Grand Rapids, MI 2002) 526; J. LuyTEN, “Psalm 73 and Wisdom”, La Sagesse de 
L'Ancien Testament (ed. M. GILBERT) (BETL 51; Leuven 1979) 59-81. 

7! Throughout the twentieth century, scholars have argued that the MT reading Kw, 
“to Israel”, should be corrected by YN 2"? in order to save the parallelism with the 
phrase 225 "939, “those who are pure of heart” (v. 1). This suggestion is also supported by 
the fact that Psalm 73 does not focus on the relationship between YHWH and Israel. See, e.g., 
H. GUNKEL, Die Psalmen. Übersetzt Und Erklärt (Göttingen 19685) 316. The suggested 
emendation x W° can be found in the BHS and has been accepted by many official trans- 
lations, e.g. the Italian translation CEI 2008 (“Quanto è buono Dio con gli uomini retti, Dio 
con i puri di cuore!”). However, since there is no textual evidence for the reading Y8 72, 
I do not see the necessity of changing the transmitted text. 

” This translation follows the Keriv “wa, “I had stumbled [with my feet]”, rather than 
the Qere v1, “[my feet] stumbled”, because of the similar construction in v. 21: *n1°>5 
qunwx, “I felt pain in my kidneys”. See H. IRSIGLER, Psalm 73 — Monolog Eines Weisen. 
Text, Programm, Struktur (Arbeiten zu Text und Sprache im Alten Testament 20; Sankt 
Ottilien 1984) 12. 
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DR x on 7), and ends by referring to the rescued body (v. 23: “you 
hold me by my right hand”, "rm" NMN [see also v. 26]). In Psalm 32, 
the wisdom reflection on the experience of sin abundantly draws on the 
language of the body, not to describe a vague pang of guilt, but rather a 
profound condition of distress (v. 3: “My bones wasted away through my 
groaning all day long”, 217-735 °naxwa ‘xy 172), as well as the cause 
of the victim’s suffering (v. 4: “for day and night your hand was heavy 
upon me; my tongue was dried up as by the heat of summer”, m») any °> 
yp aan 09 Jami 77° 99 722) 74). The language of the body is also 
used to indicate YHWH’s intervention (v. 8: “I will counsel you with my 
eye upon you”, YY TYY TLIN), and to address and encourage those who 
are “upright in heart” (v. 11: “shout for joy, all you upright in heart”, 
257555 111977). In sum, bodily language, which pervades the Psalter, is 
the main linguistic feature for the representations of trauma in both those 
psalms that more closely recall our concept of trauma poetry, and other 
kinds of psalms, covering the entire process, i.e., from the experience of 
trauma to its overcoming, including the existential reflection on it. 

The question arises as to why the language of the body in connection to 
trauma is so ubiquitous in the Psalter. Psychological, cultural, stylistic, and 
rhetorical reasons may be intertwined. In his work, The Body Keeps the 
Score, Bessel Van der Kolk has convincingly shown that trauma is, to a 
large extent, a bodily experience ”°. As Miriam Taylor explains, in the expe- 
rience of trauma “the stamp of that moment of severance becomes embod- 
ied — terror, helplessness and disconnection are preserved in the tissues and 
cells of the victim” 76. In light of these observations, one may spontaneously 
think that the body pervades the Psalter’s language of trauma because 
the experience of trauma pervades the body. Much more, however, may 
be at stake. The transition from a certain experience to its conceptual- 
ization/linguistic expression is always mediated by culture. As a matter of 
fact, although trauma as such is a bodily experience, not all human dis- 
courses on trauma are “embodied”. Research suggests that the abundant use 


® Instead of the MT reading amin», “until their death”, at the end of v. 4a, BHS sug- 
gests on in, placing 179, “for them”, at the end of v. 4a, and an, “perfect”, at the begin- 
ning of v. 4b. This reading has been adopted by a number of scholars. See, for instance, 
M. DAHOOD, Psalms. Introduction, Translation and Notes, II: 51-100 (AB 17; Garden City, 
NY 1968) 189. See also the NRSV: “For they have no pain (199 mann TR); their bodies 
are sound and sleek (ax x On)”. I follow the MT reading ann? simply because it 
seems perfectly understandable to me. See also TATE, Psalms 51-100, 228. 

™ Any translation of this verse can only be tentative. Since the MT reading *7w>, “my 
juice”, makes very little sense, the emendation 1», “my tongue”, is a viable option. See 
CRAIGIE — TATE, Psalms 1-50, 264. 

75 VAN DER KOLK, The Body Keeps the Score. 

76 TAYLOR, Trauma Therapy, 7. 
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of the language of the body to represent trauma is found especially (but not 
exclusively) in non-Western societies, probably because these societies do 
not share the mind-body dichotomy that has profoundly marked Western 
culture 7’. In all likelihood, therefore, the reason for the Psalter’s abundant 
use of bodily language in connection to trauma is mainly cultural. That 
ancient Israel had a strikingly embodied way of thinking and, therefore, of 
talking about human experiences is suggested by the use of bodily language 
throughout the entire Hebrew Bible (and without any connection to trauma). 
In a cultural context, such as ancient Israel’s, which apparently was alien to 
the Western dichotomy between mind and body, the Psalter’s abundant use 
of terms for body parts and bodily images in order to think and talk about a 
bodily disruption such as trauma is not surprising after all 78. Additionally, 
poetic and rhetorical reasons certainly affected the Psalter’s words for 
trauma. The use of the language of the body in the Psalter in general and 
in the psalms of trauma in particular may be a strategy of communication, 
having both God and the community as targets. Erhard Gerstenberger argued 
that Sumerian hymns employed the genre of praise in order to potentiate 
their gods to act in their favour ”. Nothing excludes that also the Psalter’s 
representations of individual and collective tragedies through bodily lan- 
guage had a similar purpose, not to potentiate God but to elicit his com- 
passion and trigger his rescuing power by exposing the wounded bodies of 
the victims before his eyes 8°. The target of such a vehement and scorching 
way of talking could simultaneously be the community. Susanne Gillmayr- 
Bucher sharply observed that “[w]ith this kind of description the readers can 
hardly maintain a distanced point of view; rather they are forced to add their 
own body experiences while they hear and read the text” ®!. Amy Cottrill 
underscored that the laments’ language of the body is a widespread “rhetori- 
cal device for persuading and exerting social authority” 8. The language of 
the body is, by its very nature, emotionally very powerful. By means of such 


77 See, e.g., B.J. GOOD, “The Culture of What's the Matter: The Semantics of Illness 
in Iran”, Culture, Medicine, and Psychiatry (1977) 25-58; E.M. COKER, “‘Travelling 
Pains’: Embodied Metaphors of Suffering Among Southern Sudanese Refugees in Cairo”, 
Culture, Medicine, and Psychiatry 28 (2004) 15-39. Both articles are quoted in CARR, Holy 
Resilience, 193, note 26. 

78 Note that the Psalter is not an isolated case within the Hebrew Bible. The language 
of the body to express trauma can be found elsewhere, for instance in the book of Lamen- 
tations. See E. BoASE, “The Traumatized Body: Communal Trauma and Somatization in 
Lamentations”, Trauma and Traumatization (eds. BECKER et al.) 193-209. 

7 See E.S. GERSTENBERGER, Theologie des Lobens in Sumerischen Hymnen. Zur Ideen- 
geschichte der Eulogie (Orientalische Religionen in der Antike 28; Tiibingen 2018). 

80 D. VERDE, “The Body Exposed and Other Images of Vulnerability in Psalms 42— 
72”, Louvain Studies 43 (2020) 101-119. 

81 GILLMAYR-BUCHER, “Body Images in the Psalms”, 325. 

82 COTTRILL, Language, Power, and Identity, 52. 
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a dramatic way of talking, the community could be involved in the drama 
of its members, feeling that they are part of the same “harmed social 
body”, and so the faith in YHwH — whose rescuing presence, thanks to 
bodily language, is represented as being as real as the threat of the harmful 
bodies of the oppressors — could be reinforced. The use of the language 
of the body may have aimed to impress and gather the community around 
the common, concrete traumatic experiences and the faith in a common, 
concrete destiny of salvation. As American writer Ursula Kroeber Le Guin 
wrote: “It is our suffering that brings us together” *°. 


CONCLUSION 


Since Cathy Caruth’s ground-breaking work, the longstanding psycho- 
logical research on trauma has entered the fields of literary and cultural 
studies inter alia, profoundly marking the current way of reading literary 
representations of individual and collective catastrophes. This has also 
impacted biblical exegesis. An ongoing scholarly discussion, however, 
questions whether there are other ways of investigating trauma literature, 
going beyond the psychoanalytical model and post-structural hermeneutics 
that have profoundly informed and shaped much of the first wave of liter- 
ary trauma studies. It has been noted that ancient and non-Western cultures 
may have their own ways of talking about both trauma and the recovery 
from it (§ I). Against this background, the present paper has tried to recover 
the Hebrew Psalter’s own language of trauma. After identifying which 
psalms more closely recall what we nowadays would consider trauma 
poetry (§ II), it has been shown that the language of the body — which 
profoundly characterizes the Hebrew Bible in general and the Psalter in 
particular — is the hallmark of the Psalter’s words for trauma. This does 
not imply that the language of the body is only used in the identified 
psalms of trauma. Nor does this entail that the language of the body is only 
used in connection to trauma throughout the Psalter. Rather, I suggest that 
the Psalter represents trauma by drawing on its own poetic resources and 
linguistic repertoire, among which the use of terms for body parts and 
bodily images stands out (§ IID. 
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83 U.K. LE GUN, The Dispossessed. An Ambiguous Utopia (New York 1974) 300. 
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SUMMARY 


The post-structural understanding of trauma has informed much of literary 
trauma studies, including biblical trauma studies. In line with recent scholarly 
discussion on the necessity of going beyond this model, the present paper intends 
to recover the Psalter’s own language and aesthetics of trauma. It is argued that 
while several psalms recall our modern concept of ‘trauma poetry’, the Psalter has 
its own poetic resources and linguistic repertoire to represent traumatic experiences, 
among which the use of terms for body parts and bodily images stands out. The 
Psalter’s aesthetics of trauma is first and foremost a bodily aesthetics: the body 
emerges as the main protagonist of trauma, not only because trauma is primarily 
described as happening in the flesh, but also because human bodily experience 
provides words and thoughts through which trauma is made thinkable, speakable, 
and hopefully surmountable. 


EUTYCHUS IN TROAS: 
THE ARCHITECTURE AND ARCHAEOLOGY OF HIS FALL 


A familiar Mother Goose nursery rhyme concerns a fall: “Humpty 
Dumpty sat on a wall; Humpty Dumpty had a great fall; All the king’s 
horses and all the king’s men, Couldn’t put Humpty together again”. 
Acts 20,9 mentions a similar fall during Paul’s third journey in Alexandria 
Troas !. But this story has a happy ending: Eutychus was put back together 
again after Paul raised him from the dead. This article discusses the lexical 
problem related to the architecture behind that fall and suggests a preferred 
translation of the verse. It then examines from what type of urban struc- 
ture Eutychus might have fallen. It has been suggested that the believers 
in Troas were meeting in an insula. Insulae have been discovered in Rome 
and Ostia, and the architectural and sociological dimensions of these struc- 
tures are discussed. However, were insulae part of the urban fabric of 
cities like Troas in Roman Asia? The archaeological evidence for such 
structures is examined next. The article closes with a brief discussion about 
what the meeting place in Troas might tell us about the socio-economic 
status of the believers there. 


I. EUTYCHUS’S FALL AND THE PROBLEM OF TRANSLATION 


The address of this author’s apartment in Antalya, Turkey, is Kat 2 
(Floor 2), but it is located on the third storey. My wife and I also own an 
apartment in Norfolk, Virginia, whose address is B2, that is, located on 
the second storey. Yet a distinction of one floor exists between the desig- 
nated addresses of these apartment. Why is this? The ground floor of our 
building in Turkey houses several businesses, but following the European 
system, this level is not counted in the floor numbering. However, our 
apartment in the USA follows the American system, which counts the 
ground floor as the first floor. Bearing these structural differences in mind, 
the account of Eutychus’s tragic fall took on a personal interest for me. 

American English versions in their translations of Acts 20,9 (éneoev 
TÒ TOD TPLOTEYoV Kt) state that Eutychus was taken up dead after he 


! Other accounts of falls in ancient literature include an eight-year-old slave in P. Oxy. 3, 
475; also Aelian, Var. Hist. 3,4, and Plutarch, Per. 13,7-8. 
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fell “from the third story” (NIV, ESV, NLT) or “three floors” (NRSV). 
Interestingly, translations geared for a British English audience — Phillips, 
REB, NIVUK, or ESVUK — likewise have the same wording: that 
Eutychus fell “from the third storey”. The King James Version, translated 
long before the elevator was invented by George Otis in 1853, reads “third 
loft”. This suggests the floor directly under the roof of the building. As 
Deer notes, “So somebody has to be wrong when translations on both 
sides of the Atlantic translate ‘the third stor(e)y/floor” in Acts 20:9” ?. He 
further describes the confusion that has resulted in Bible commentaries 
and dictionaries regarding this point of translation and concludes that 
American versions should translate as “third story”, while British English 
and European translations should read “second storey/floor” *. 

Naden subsequently responded. While noting that Deer had hit on a 
small but genuine translation problem, Naden claims that Deer’s analysis 
still promulgates confusion and points out that the North American and 
European systems both count the storeys of a building similarly. However, 
in the UK a three-storey building would have three floors: ground, first, 
and second. He concludes by suggesting how the account in Acts 20,9 
should be described in British English: “There was a meeting in Ephesus 
(sic) in a three-storey building (or it might have been taller, since we are 
not told that the meeting was on the top floor). The meeting was held in a 
second-floor room, and Eutychus was therefore sitting in a second-floor 
window when he fell asleep and fell three storeys (that is, from the third 
storey) to the ground” *. While such an extended description may work for 
a Bible commentary, it is untenable for a translation gloss. And Naden’s 
interpretation of the text must still be questioned. Nevertheless, he makes 
an important point: the number of storeys in a building are identical 
whether in the American or British reckoning. For the sake of clarity, 
“floor” will be used instead of “storey” in the translation of Acts 20,9, 
despite both terms being used interchangeably in popular writing. 


II. GREEK LEXICONS, TEXTS, AND TPIETETON 


The etymology of the word, according to Thayer, is tpeig and otéyn, 
the latter translated “roof” in Matt 8,8; Mark 2,4; and Luke 7,6. Friberg 


? D.F. DEER, “Getting the ‘Story’ Straight in Acts 20.9”, Bible Translator 39 (1988) 
246-247, here 246. Deer names other British versions along with French, German, and 
other translations that present the same translation problem. 

3 DEER, “Getting the ‘Story’ Straight in Acts 20.9”, 247. 

4 T. NADEN, “Another stor(e)y...”, Bible Translator 41 (1990) 238-243, here 243. He 
incorrectly situates the event in Ephesus rather than in Troas. 
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further defines it as a “covering for a room or house” 5. Lexicons of the 
Greek New Testament, such as Thayer’s, uniformly note that the word 
tpioteyov means “third story”. However, the Friberg and Louw — Nida 
lexicons note further that the translation means “third floor” in American 
usage or “second storey” in British usage. But why the American system 
is regarded as the standard is not discussed. The European convention for 
numbering building floors goes back at least to the medieval period, but 
could go back even further into the Roman period. And the genesis of 
European condominium law can be traced to Roman housing and its own- 
ership under classical Roman law. From a legal perspective this suggests 
continuity between ancient and modern housing in Europe °. This sug- 
gests that the priority for interpretation should be given to the European 
system of reckoning floors. 

BGAD suggests other usages of tpioteyov in Dionysius, Josephus, 
and Genesis. However, the context of each must be carefully considered. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus (3,68,2) describes the Circus Maximus that 
Tarquinius (r. 535-509 BCE) built as having porticos three storeys high 
(otooi tpioteyou). Humphrey calls this phrase “particularly obscure”, but 
that it apparently means “colonnades at the level of the third storey” 7. 
He offers two possible explanations of what this might have looked like, 
yet throughout refers to these “storeys” as sections of seating. These 
“storeys” consisted of three decks of seats that rose as in a theater, with 
the first made of stone seats and the two upper decks containing wooden 
seating. Here tpioteyov describes levels of seating tiers rather than actual 
storeys of a building. However, Humphrey doubts Dionysius’ description, 
believing it highly unlikely that such porticoes existed in the circus of the 
late sixth century. Dionysius was instead attributing an architectural ele- 
ment to the young Tarquin using Augustus’ circus of his own day as a 
model. Humphey summarizes: “That circus evidently contained covered 
porticoes around the whole of the Circus except at the carceres” ®. Diony- 
sius thus does not describe a multi-storey building but rather seating areas 
of the Augustan circus and the portico that surrounded it. 

Dionysius (3,68,4) also describes another portico of one storey outside 
that had shops on the ground level and habitations, or dwellings, above 


5 See LIDDELL — SCOTT, s.v., for additional glosses, such as “ceiling” and “storey of a 
house”. 

6 C.G. VAN DER MERWE, European Condominium Law (Cambridge 2015) 12-13. 

7 J.H. HUMPHREY, Roman Circuses. Arenas for Chariot Racing (Berkeley, CA - Los 
Angeles, CA 1986) 73-74. He labels Dionysius’s description as anachronistic stating that 
these seating tiers made of stone for important citizens and wood for the masses were built 
much later by Julius Caesar and Augustus. 

8 HUMPHREY, Roman Circuses, 66. 
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it (tépa otoù HOVÖOTEYOG Epyasınpıa Eyovoa Ev at Kai oikos 
ün&p atta) °’. Humphrey confirms that a one-storey portico existed in 
Augustus’ day “containing shops with dwellings above” and suggests that 
these shops were rented to small shopkeepers “who lived above them in 
mezzanines” !°. What is described is a structure with two floors identified 
as pov6oteyog !!. An inscription recently found in Sardis mentions a two- 
storey (Stoteyoc) portico in the agora there !?. 

Josephus (B.J. 5,220) reports that there was a living area for priests 
around the temple consisting of small cubicles on three levels (oikoı tpio- 
teyoı Tohoi) "3. Ritmeyer has done much research on the architecture of 
the temple and notes that there were “thirty-eight cells built in three stories 
around the inner Sanctuary (Middot 4.3-4)” '*. In his reconstruction he 
places five cells in three layers on the north and south sides with two layers 
of three cells on the west, with the top layer having only two cells. The 
chambers rested on wooden ledges and were interconnected with openings 
on either side as well as to the unit above. Stationary or mobile ladders were 
used to move between the stories. Josephus is therefore not describing a 
building but a housing arrangement within a larger structure. 

Josephus (A.J. 1,3,2) also observes that God suggested to Noah that he 
should make an ark four storeys high (tetpGoteyov). Josephus is recount- 
ing the description found in Gen 6,16 where the LXX uses tpı@pogu as a 
synonym of tpioteyog !. Clearly the canonical account differs from that 
of Josephus by one level. However, architecturally speaking, this usage 
relates not to storeys or floors but to “decks”, as all English translations 
of Genesis record. These decks were to house the animals in Noah’s ark, 
which rested on the water, not on the land. 

A cognate is used again by Diodorus Siculus (20,85,1), who recounts 
that Demetrius mounted on two ships two towers each with a height of 
four storeys (tetpaotéyouc). These were used in his attack on the harbor 


° W. SMITH, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities (London 1875) 286, seems to 
describe this portico mistakenly as having the shops above it, while within its vaults local 
women found a place to occupy. 

10 HUMPHREY, Roman Circuses, 75. 

!! Strabo (17.1.39) provides the only other textual use of pov6oteyog, wherein he 
describes the height of the roof of the Labyrinth at Lake Moeris as only one storey. 

12 G. PETZL, Sardis: Greek and Latin Inscriptions. Part Il: Finds from 1958 to 2017 
(Cambridge, MA 2019) 61 no. 365. 

3 The LXX translates this upper level as tpıopogo; see 1 Kgs 6,8; Ezek 41,7. 

14 L, RITMEYER, The Quest — Revealing the Temple Mount in Jerusalem (Jerusalem 
2006) 393-394. Illustrations of these levels around the sanctuary with a cutaway of the cells 
can be seen on pp. 383, 395. 

!5 The LXX text describing the three decks is katéyaia d1Mpoa Kai tpiwpoga; all 
were under one roof (otéynv, Gen 8,13). 
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at Rhodes. No lexical evidence exists for cognate variations like mevté- 
oteyov to signify higher levels. 


II. MEDICAL RESEARCH AS A FACTOR IN 
INTERPRETING EUTYCHUS’S FALL 


Luke’s description of the circumstances surrounding Eutychus’ fall 
might also assist in determining its height. Paul is giving a homily that 
has extended past midnight. Many lamps fueled with low-grade olive oil 
are illuminating the room. The smoke from the lamps would have made 
breathing difficult, so a window was opened to provide fresh air. Eutychus, 
while sitting on the sill and trying to stay awake, finally succumbs to 
sleep and falls from the open window !°. Beebe poses the question: “Was 
Eutychus’ fall from a third-story window a distance great enough to kill 
him instantly (Acts 20:9)?” !7. His discussion of domestic architecture, 
however, fails to answer this question. Looking elsewhere, can medical 
research into free-fall trauma assist in determining how far Eutychus might 
have fallen? The relationship of height to the extent of trauma injuries 
from free-falls is related to four factors: 1) landing surface; 2) whether the 
fall was broken; 3) distance of the fall; and 4) body orientation on land- 
ing !8. As a person falls, the kinetic energy continues to increase due to 
acceleration and is maximum at the point of impact. Assuming that one 
storey equals 4.6 metres, a two-storey free fall generates an impact velocity 
of 48.3 kph; a six-storey fall results in an impact velocity of 85.3 kph |’. 
The surface upon which Eutychus landed was probably a stone pavement 
typical for a Roman street. Although not known, his fall was apparently 
unbroken by something below like a cart or animal. 


16 J.B. POLHILLL, Acts (Nashville, TN 1993) 361, surmises that for Eutychus, called a 
neanias and a pais (20,9.12), it was “probably long past the lad’s normal bedtime”. Luke 
fails to suggest age as a factor in the accident, and translations such as “young man” more 
correctly place his age in the late teens or early 20s. 

17 H.K. BEEBE, “Domestic Architecture and the New Testament”, Biblical Archaeol- 
ogist 38 (1975) 89-104, here 89. He does mention that apartment houses in Rome rose to 
six stories (p. 97) but fails to connect this to Eutychus’ fall. 

18 C.R. SCHERMER, “Injuries Due to Falls from Heights”, American College of Surgeons 
Subcommittee on Injury Prevention and Control (Chicago, IL 2002) 1-21, here 1. 

1% The velocity at impact is intrinsically related to the distance of the fall by the equa- 
tion: v = 2gh, where v is the velocity at impact, g is the gravitational constant of 9.8 m/s’, 
and h is the vertical distance of the fall. For other physical and biomechanical principles and 
the equations related to them, see S. TAN — K. PORTER, “Free Fall Trauma”, Trauma 8 (2006) 
157-167, here 158-159. 
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A truism of fall research is that the severity of the injuries is related to 
the height of the fall. If Eutychus had fallen from the third floor and the 
ground floor is counted as the first, Haenchen would be correct to say, 
“A fall from such a height is not necessarily fatal” °°. If it were the fourth 
floor instead, the window ledge upon which Eutychus was sitting, using 
Augustan height calculations (see below), was at least 16.2 metres above 
street level. If Eutychus’s fall was from one floor lower, as current trans- 
lations suggest, the distance of the fall would be approximately 11 metres, 
that is, 5.2 metres less. Tan and Porter note: “The risk of dying increased 
tenfold after falling four storeys as opposed to one storey” ?!. They cite 
a study by Velmahos that survival is rare after free falls of over 12 metres. 
They themselves conclude: “The distance of a fall is perhaps the strong- 
est single predictor of mortality with falls from three storeys carrying a 
50% risk of death and those from five storeys or more rarely being com- 
patible with survival” 22. So Eutychus’ chances of survival would have 
been greater if he had fallen from a lower height. 

A final factor in fall injuries concerns how the person lands. Since 
Eutychus fell from a window ledge, his upper body would be oriented 
downward. A fall over 15 metres is “a reasonable boundary height beyond 
which the injuries of two or three body regions are generally associ- 
ated” 23, Granhed et al. note that “the higher the fall, the greater is the 
chance of landing on the head” #. In their study of free-fall injury Tan 
and Porter write: “Massive head injury is a major cause of immediate 
death following free fall [and] head/face injury represented the single 
most fatal injury” 7°. Yet Kumar and Srivastava note that 36.6% of the 
fatal falls in their study resulted from injuries to the side of the body and 
that the “side of the body was seen as the site of primary impact in falls 
from greater heights” *°. If Eutychus had landed on his head, he would 
have been bloody, since head injuries bleed a lot ?7. Yet Acts does not 


20 E. HAENCHEN, The Acts of the Apostles. A Commentary (Philadelphia, PA 1971) 585. 

2! Tan — PORTER, “Free Fall Trauma”, 160. Since they reckon three storeys to be 40 feet/ 
12.19 metres, they must be using the American system of counting since the average 
height of a storey is around 14 feet/4 metres. 

22 TAN — PORTER, “Free Fall Trauma”, 165. 

3 T.C. ATANASIEVIC — N.S. SLOBODAN — D.N. SLOBODAN — V.M. DJoKIc, “Fre- 
quency and Severity of Injuries in Correlation with the Height of Fall”, Journal of Forensic 
Science 50 (2005) 608-612, here 608. 

24 H. GRANHED — E. ALTGÄRDE — L.M. AKYÜREK — P. DAVID, “Injuries Sustained by 
Falls — A Review”, Trauma Acute Care 2:38 (2017); doi: 10.21767/2476-2105.100038. 

25 TAN — PORTER, “Free Fall Trauma”, 161. 

26 V.K. KIRAN KUMAR — A.K. SRIVASTAVA, “Patterns of Injuries in Fall from Height”, 
Journal of the Indian Academy of Forensic Medicine 35 (2013) 47-50, here 47. 

27 I owe this insight to Dr. Cynthia Burdge. 
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mention blood either on Eutychus or Paul who “threw himself on the 
young man and put his arms around him” (20,10 NIV). It seems Eutychus 
had extended his arms while falling to protect himself and instead died of 
an injury to his side. 

This section concludes by suggesting that the proper translation of 
tpioteyov in Acts 20,9 is “fourth floor” in American English and “third 
floor” in British English. Medical research supports this conclusion, show- 
ing that such a greater height is consistent with a fatality in a free fall. 
As Paul and the believers rushed down four flights of stairs, the apostle 
undoubtedly knew the victim’s prognosis — death. When he stared at the 
dead young man, Paul perhaps remembered the story of Elijah who had 
once stretched himself upon the corpse of a dead boy (1 Kgs 17,21-22). 
Instinctively, pneumatically, Paul fell on the young man, and behold, 
Eutychus redivivus! The apostle had put this young disciple back together 
again. 


IV. INSULAE AND THE FALL OF EUTYCHUS 


What kind of multi-storey building might have existed at Troas in the 
mid-first century CE from which Eutychus fell? The most common type 
found in urban Italy was apartment buildings called insulae (“islands”) À. 
These, according to Boozer, “are multi-story housing complexes that 
served as lodging or tenement houses for multiple individuals and fam- 
ilies” 29. Such structures provided affordable, practical housing amidst 
costly land valuation and dense populations. Vitruvius describes apartment 
living in Rome: “Consequently, as the ground floors could not admit of 
so great a number living in the city, the nature of the case has made it 
necessary to find relief by making the buildings high. In these tall piles 
reared with piers of stone, walls of burnt brick, and partitions of rubble 
work, and provided with floor after floor, the upper stories can be parti- 
tioned off into rooms (cenaculorum) to very great advantage. The accom- 
modations within the city walls being thus multiplied as a result of the 
many floors high in the air, the Roman people easily find excellent places 
in which to live” (De Arch. 2,8,17, Krohn trans.). 


28 For a brief bibliography on apartment buildings, see I. UYTTERHOEVEN, “Housing in 
Late Antiquity: Thematic Perspectives”, in Housing in Late Antiquity. From Palaces to 
Shops (eds. L. LAVAN — L. ÖZGENEL — A. SARANTIS) (Leiden 2007) 23-66, here 44-45. 

2% A.L. Boozer, “Apartment Buildings”, The Encyclopedia of Ancient History, vol. 1 
(eds. R.S. BAGNALL et al.) (Oxford 2013) 515. 
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Insulae housed their tenants in apartments called cenacula. The cenac- 
ulum form first appeared in Rome in the second century BCE 5°. Latin 
authors write about such apartments. Comparing living conditions in Capua 
with Rome, Cicero (Agr. 2.96) writes that the latter is “raised aloft, amid 
garrets” (cenaculis). Livy (21,62,2-3) mentions that one of the prodigies 
seen in Rome was an ox that had climbed from the street in the Forum 
Boarium to the third storey of a house (tertiam contignationem) and 
then jumped to its death. Martial (Epigr. 1,117,7) mentions that he lived 
in such a building in Rome at the top of three steep flights of stairs 
(Et scalis habito tribus, sed altis). Meiggs identifies it as a “third-floor 
apartment”, which would be reckoned according to the European system 
if it was reached after climbing three staircases *!. Martial (Epigr. 7,20,20) 
also mentions the greedy and gluttonous Santra who had to climb two hun- 
dred steps (ducentas scalas) to his garret (cella). 

In the first century CE Augustus placed a height restriction of 70 Roman 
feet (20.7 m.) on building heights because of the dangers of fires and 
earthquakes °?. Laws promulgated in the capital would likewise be fol- 
lowed in the provinces, especially in Roman colonies like Alexandria Troas. 
After the fire in Rome in 64 CE Suetonius (Nero 16, Thomason trans.) 
writes that Nero “devised a new style of building in the city, ordering 
piazzas to be erected before all houses both in the streets and detached, 
to give facilities from their terraces, in case of fire, for preventing it from 
spreading; and these he built at his own expense”. Despite such pre- 
cautions, fire remained a concern even into the second century CE. Aulus 
Gellius (Attic Nights 15.1, Rolfe trans.) describes an occasion when, 
while walking with friends to the Cispian Hill, “we saw that a block of 
houses (insulam), built high with many stories, had caught fire, and that 
now all the neighboring buildings were burning in a mighty conflagra- 
tion”. Early imperial insulae posing the most significant fire risk were 
built in a style called opus craticium — wattlework that was plastered 
over 33. Vitruvius (De Arch. 2.8.20, Krohn trans.) decries such construc- 
tion: “As to wattled walls, would they had never been invented, for 
though convenient and expeditiously made, they are conducive to great 
calamity from their acting almost like torches in case of fire”. Because 


30 FRIER, Landlords and Tenants, 6. Cenacula did not appear in Ostia until Trajan’s 
reign. The Latin Vulgate translation of Acts 20,9 is tertio cenaculo. 

3! R, MEIGGS, Roman Ostia (Oxford 1973) 238. 

32 Because of the high risk of collapse, the height of buildings was lowered to 60 Roman 
feet (17.7 m.) by Trajan in the second century. 

33 This is likened to the British style called “wattle and daub”; cf. C.M. HARRIS, Dictio- 
nary of Architecture and Construction (New York 42005) 1061-1062. 
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it was light, inexpensive, and quick, this “jerry-built” technique was com- 
monly used for vertical construction both in urban and rural contexts. 
Timber framing was adopted for partitions to reduce loads in the upper 
floors of domestic architecture. Regarding the use of this light construc- 
tion technique on structures at Ostia, Hermansen writes, “In many cases 
the solid houses of which we now can see the two bottom storeys — three 
at the most — may have had a couple of storeys built with opus crati- 
cium, with woods, reed, and stucco” 34. After the fire in Rome in 64 CE, 
new regulations changed construction techniques. How quickly such 
changes were made in colonies like Troas is unknown. Gates observes: 
“Flame-resistant materials predominated; the use of wood diminished” 35, 
Because of the organic nature of its materials, experts today know little 
about the technique. That classical authors like Martial mention it has 
caused Laumain to conclude that “opus craticium was widely used at the 
insulae” 3°, 

The insulae seen today are made from Roman brick and usually date 
to the early second century CE. Their size varied like apartment build- 
ings today; shops, businesses, and tabernae usually occupied the ground 
floor *?. Frier writes: “Excavations at Ostia, the port city of Rome, have 
revealed [...] a pattern of urban housing which literary sources also asso- 
ciate with Rome of the High Empire: sturdy four- and five-story apart- 
ment blocks (insulae)” 38. The Insula of Diana and the Insula of Serapis in 
Ostia date to the early second century CE during the housing boom under 
Hadrian 3°. Examples from Rome date as early as the first century CE *°. 


34 G. HERMANSEN, Ostia. Aspects of Roman City Life (Edmonton, AB 1981) 214. The 
so-called “House of Opus Craticium” in Herculanaeum still exists because it is actually 
built in a technique called opus incertum — timber framework with walls infilled with stones 
in mortar. See A. WALLACE-HADRILL, Herculaneum Past and Future (London 2011) 262- 
265. 

35 C, GATES, Ancient Cities (New York 2003) 356. 

36 A. LAUMAIN, “The Roman Timber Framework: a Neglected Construction Method”, 
in Structures and Architectures. Concepts, Applications and Challenges (ed. P.J.S. CRUZ) 
(London 2013) 2240-2247, here 2245. 

37 Many excellent images of insulae can be viewed on the internet. These usually show 
cutaways depicting life at the various levels starting with the shops on the ground floor. 
Most depict a third storey from which Eutychus fell, as argued above. 

38 B.W. FRIER, Landlords and Tenants in Imperial Rome (Princeton, NJ 1980) 3. On 
p. 4 n. 6, Frier corrects Packer’s description of the “Second Floor” in Insula degli Aurighi 
(ca. 140 CE) which he says is more properly the mezzanine floor. 

39 The standard work is J.E. PACKER, The Insulae of Imperial Ostia (Rome 1971). 

40 Remains of insulae were built into later structures such as the Basilica dei Santi 
Giovanni e Paolo on the ancient Clivus Scauri and the Basilica di Sant’Anastasia al Palatino. 
Parts of two insulae lie under the latter church, which are dated to the mid-first century CE, 
then rebuilt and renovated during the second to fourth centuries; see A. CLARIDGE, Rome an 
Archaeological Guide (Oxford 1998) 261-262. 
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One notable example is the Insula dell’Ara Coeli (sometimes called Via 
Giuloio Romano) next to the Victor Emmanuel Monument on the west 
side of the Piazza del Campidoglio in Rome. Dating from Hadrian’s reign 
in the early second century CE, it consists of a ground-floor taberna with 
a mezzanine reached by a wooden staircase. The second floor had one 
or two large apartments *!, while the third and fourth floors contained 
many small rooms sized about 10 square metres for occupancy by small 
families 42. Pervo observes that the meeting room in Troas “was unlikely 
to have been larger than fifty square meters” 4. While true, this greatly 
overestimates the size of these upper rooms in insulae. Traces of a fourth 
storey survive, which might not have been its uppermost floor. Frier 
concludes: “The building obviously became more crowded and more 
lower-class in its upper stories” 4. Coarelli estimates that the insula 
would house about 380 occupants, “making this a veritable dormitory for 
the poor” ‘5. Stevens has noted that water facilities and latrines were pres- 
ent in the lower levels of Ostia’s Garden Houses *. This suggests a higher 
social status for the residents of these apartments. Residents in the upper 
floors of an insula obtained their water from fountains in the central court- 
yards. Patterson summarizes: “[T]he higher up the building one went, the 
cheaper and more squalid the property; water-supply was only likely to 
be available on the ground floor. Both the comparatively well-off, and the 
comparatively poor, might well therefore have occupied rented apartments 
in the same insula” 7, Since the Christians in Troas were meeting in an 
upper storey, this statement has direct relevance for their socio-economic 
status. 


41 FRIER, Landlords and Tenants, 14-15, likens this storey to the piano nobile of Renais- 
sance buildings in which the main reception rooms were usually in the storey immediately 
above the ground floor. 

#2 For a discussion of the insula with its floor plans, see A. WALLACE-HADRILL, “Domus 
and Insulae at Rome: Families and Housefuls”, in Early Christian Families in Context. An 
Interdisciplinary Dialogue (eds. D.L. BALCH — C. OSIEK) (Grand Rapids, MI 2003) 3-18, 
here 14-17. 

43 R.I. PERVO, Acts. A Commentary (Minneapolis, MN 2009) 510 n. 50. 

44 FRIER, Landlords and Tenants, 15. 

45 F, COARELLI, Rome and Environs. An Archaeological Guide (Berkeley, CA — Los 
Angeles, CA 2007) 41. 

4 S. STEVENS, “Reconstructing the Garden Houses at Ostia: Exploring Water Supply 
and Building Height”, BABesch Annual Papers on Mediterranean Archaeology 80 (2005) 
113-123, here 116. 

47 J.R. PATTERSON “Living and Dying in the City of Rome: Houses and Tombs”, in 
Ancient Rome. The Archaeology of the Eternal City (eds. J. COULSTON — H. DODGE) (Oxford 
2000) 259-289, here 276. 
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The presence of insulae is well documented archaeologically in Italy. 
But were they present in the Greek East *?? Keener asserts that such multi- 
storeyed apartment buildings “spread to other densely populated cities, 
certainly including those following the Roman model” ®. Thus McRay 
writes: “In all probability, Eutychus fell from such a window in an insula 
in Troas” 59, while Pervo suggests that the building was an “urban tene- 
ment” 5!, Jewett also posits: “It is likely that the majority of early Chris- 
tian converts lived in the insulae of the inner cities rather than in private 
villas” 5. The Roman colony of Alexandria Troas, located in northwestern 
Turkey, is a large archaeological site with few visible remains today *. Even 
when Clairac visited the site in 1726, he saw only a few ruins of public 
monuments °*. Since Troas has no insulae remaining, examples from Rome 
and its port of Ostia help us to understand such buildings. However, first an 
issue of terminology must be addressed. In archaeological circles the word 
insula has two senses: 1) “A rectangular block of buildings surrounded by 
streets”; and 2) “an apartment complex with several storeys” 55. As McKay 
elaborates, “the term insula, no doubt originally applied to a plot of land 
bounded by streets, was gradually extended to multiple dwellings which 
included older homes which had been subdivided into rooming-houses 
or pensioni and the larger, more commodious multi-storeyed apartment 


48 While LAUMAIN, “Roman Timber Framework”, 2242, notes that opus craticium was 
used as a building technique throughout the Roman Empire, he gives no example from the 
archaeological record in the Greek East. 

4 KEENER, Acts 15:1-18:35, 3.2717. For this view Keener cites J.S. JEFFERS, The 
Greco-Roman World of the New Testament Era (Downers Grove, IN 1999) 55, a non- 
specialist in Roman architecture writing a general background handbook with no foot- 
notes. 

50 J, McRay, Archaeology & the New Testament (Grand Rapids, MI 1991) 84. 

5L R.I. PERVO, Acts. A Commentary (Minneapolis, MN 2009) 510, citing MEIGGS, 
Roman Ostia, 236-251, as his source. 

5 R, Jewett, “Tenement Churches and Communal Meals in the Early Church: The 
Implications of a Form-Critical Analysis of 2 Thessalonians 3:10”, Biblical Research 38 
(1993) 23-43, here 26. 

5 For a brief history of Troas and its significance for Paul, see G.L. THOMPSON — 
M. WILSON, “Paul’s Walk to Assos: A Hodological Inquiry into its Geography, Archae- 
ology, and Purpose”, in Stones, Bones and the Sacred. Essays from the Colloquia on Mate- 
rial Culture and Ancient Religion in Honor of Dennis E. Smith (ed. A. CADWALLADER) 
(Atlanta, GA 2016) 269-313, here 270-278. 

54 J.-P. Laporte, “Alexandria Troas according to Louis-André de Lamamie, Chevalier 
de Clairac (April 1726)”, Studien zum antiken Kleinasien VII (ed. E. SCHWERTHEIM) (Asia 
Minor Studien 66; Bonn 2011) 247-276. 

> T. DARVILL, ed., “Insula,” in The Concise Oxford Dictionary of Archaeology (Oxford 
22008) s.v. 
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buildings” 5°. In discussions of Christian meeting spaces, it is apparent 


that New Testament scholars occasionally confuse these definitions of 
insulae in their publications. We must next ask: Which cities in the eastern 
Roman Empire had populations dense enough to necessitate insulae for 
residences? 

Jewett has suggested that believers not only in Thessalonica but in other 
Christian communities in Roman Macedonia such as Philippi met in insu- 
lae, which he calls “tenement churches” , rather than in domus churches 57. 
Harrison has suggested that Jewett’s argument about believers there meet- 
ing in insulae “merits consideration” 58. Excavation reports do reveal the 
presence of an insula from the early Christian period in Philippi °°, but 
as the excavator E. Gounari reports, “the term ‘insula’ is used as a trans- 
lation for the Greek term otkoödonıKn) vynoida, that is a block surrounded 
by roads, that could contain either one or more than one house”. She writes 
further: “The edifice with the ‘Circus mosaic’ has two levels at least, since 
we found in the excavation evidence that there was an upper floor, but 
there isn’t any evidence that it was an apartment-type insula as those in 
Ostia and Rome”. Regarding conclusive archaeological evidence, she notes 
that “for most of the edifices excavated in Philippi there is evidence that 
they had at least one more level but we cannot say if they were apartment 
type insulae, since the upper floor is not saved” ©, 

Malherbe thinks the setting for Paul’s ministry in Thessalonica was 
a workshop within an insula, which he describes as a type of apartment 
complex serving most people in the large cities of the Roman Empire °!. 
His statement on Roman Thessalonica seems to suggest the presence of 
such buildings there: “These enormous urban complexes were built near 


56 A.G. McKay, Houses, Villas and Palaces in the Roman World (Ithaca, NY 1975) 
83. He fails to find any antecedents in the Near East to explain the appearance of such 
structures in Rome except at Ephesus (p. 84). 

57 JEWETT, “Tenement Churches”, 39. He also suggests that similar circumstances are 
implicit in the Galatian and Philippian letters; see JEWETT, “Tenement Churches and Pauline 
Love Feasts”, in Paul the Apostle to America. Cultural Trends and Pauline Scholarship 
(Louisville, KY 1994) 73-86, here 80. The socio-economic model that he proposes based 
around such tenement churches has been called into question; see, e.g., C.R. NICHOLL, 
From Hope to Despair in Thessalonica. Situating 1 and 2 Thessalonians (Cambridge, UK 
2004) 172-173. 

58 JR. HARRISON, “The First Urban Churches: Introduction”, in The First Urban 
Churches 1. Methodological Foundations (eds. J.R. HARRISON — L.L. WELBORN) (Atlanta, 
GA 2015) 1-40, here 34. 

> See E. GOUNARI, “The Roman Mosaics from Philippi: Evidence of the Presence of 
Romans in the City”, Bollettino di Archeologia On Line 1 (2010) 27-38, here 29, 33-34. 

60 E. GOUNARI (personal correspondence 1/3/2018). 

6! A.J. MALHERBE, Paul and the Thessalonians. The Philosophic Tradition of Pastoral 
Care (Minneapolis, MN 1987) 17-18 
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the forum in the centre, and in the east of the city, in insulae that had not 
been built up during earlier centuries” 6. However, Malherbe bases his 
observation on a statement by Adam-Veleni whose context is urban villas 
set in insula blocks, not multi-storey buildings. As Gounari again observes: 
“For Thessaloniki, there is no evidence, as far as I know, for multi-level 
tenement/apartment-type insulae” 6°. For the province of Macedonia multi- 
storey buildings in which church meetings were held can only be postu- 
lated, because neither archaeological nor textual evidence exists. 

Moving south to the province of Achaia, its capital was the Roman 
colony of Corinth. Paul ministered there for almost two years during two 
visits (Acts 18,1-18; 20,2-3) and wrote two canonical letters to the believ- 
ers there. Extrapolating data from Herculaneum and Pompeii, Crossan 
and Reed suggest that house churches in Corinth might have met on the 
ground floor of a five-storey building “. But regarding the possibility that 
such insulae provided domestic space in Roman Corinth, Schowalter 
observes that “no evidence for this kind of housing has been found” ©. 
One suggested reason is that “[sJeismic activity is common, with frequent 
and sometimes violent earthquakes” ©, with such earthquakes occurring 
every 15-20 years. However, Rome also had notable earthquakes in 83 BCE, 
72 BCE, 15 CE and 51 CE °’. Despite being in a severe earthquake zone, 
builders in Rome nevertheless continued to construct multi-storey build- 
ings there. So earthquakes may only be a minor factor for their absence 
in Corinth. It must be noted too that only a small percentage of the city’s 
residential area has been excavated. At Corinth’s northern harbor Lechaion, 
aerial photography has revealed the existence of six insulae each with a 
width of one actus (35.5 m.) . But these are city blocks, not buildings. How- 
ever, the current director at Lechaion, P. Scotton, writes: “In my excava- 
tions, we have found evidence of buildings to the south of the area where 
these roads are found but oriented consistent with them” °°. Whether these 


%2 P, ADAM-VELENI, “Thessaloniki: History and Town Planning”, in Roman Thessaloniki 
(ed. D.V. GRAMMENOS) (Thessaloniki 2003) 121-176, here 160. 

63 GOUNARI (personal correspondence 1/3/2018). 

64 J.D. CROSSAN — J.L. REED, In Search of Paul (New York 2004) 329. 

65 D.N. SCHOWALTER, “Seeking Shelter in Roman Corinth”, in Corinth in Context (eds. 
S.J. FRIESEN — D.N. SCHOWALTER — J.C. WALTERS) (Leiden — Boston, MA 2010) 327-341, 
here 337. 

66 C.L. HAYWARD, “Geology of Corinth”, Corinth, The Centenary 1896-1996, vol. XX 
(eds. C.K. WILLIAMS 11 — N. Bookipis) (Athens 2003) 15-42, here 16; cf. SCHOWALTER, 
“Seeking Shelter in Roman Corinth”, 334, 337 nn. 36-37. 

67 P.A.C. GALLI — D. MOLIN, “Beyond the Damage Threshold: The Historic Earth- 
quakes of Rome”, Bulletin of Earthquake Engineering 10 (2012) 1277-1306, here 1280. 

68 D.G. ROMANO, “City Planning, Centuriation, and Land Division”, in Corinth, The 
Centenary 1896-1996, 279-301, here 294-295. 

6% P, SCOTTON (personal correspondence 22/1/2020). 
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building are insulae is uncertain, but perhaps future excavations might 
reveal multi-storey residences in the port area. 

Moving to Asıa Minor, and specifically the province of Asia, archaeologi- 
cal evidence exists for multi-storey buildings. The Romans used red-brick 
construction, similar to that used for insulae in Rome and Ostia. It is found 
in three monumental buildings dating from the early second century CE. 
The thick walls of the Red Hall in Pergamum’s lower city stand approxi- 
mately twenty metres high; it is the largest Roman brick building still stand- 
ing in Turkey. At the Asclepium, the new temple of Zeus-Asclepius, mod- 
eled after the Pantheon in Rome, utilized considerable quantities of red 
brick. In Ephesus the Library of Celsus was similarly constructed of such 
brick. However, this is seldom seen because its restored marble façade is 
what tourists photograph today. As Mania writes, “In the rest of Asia 
Minor, bricks were used relatively seldom and primarily in the building 
of thermal establishments” 7°. At Ephesus McKay finds “entirely perti- 
nent analogues, no doubt exemplary patterns, for Roman insulae” 71, These 
are residential building complexes excavated in the lower part of the city. 
When McKay refers to two specific insulae here, he is talking about blocks 
of housing rather than multi-storey buildings. Although the upper houses 
rest atop the lower ones, they rise along the natural slope, hence their name 
“Terrace Houses” ”. 

Coming to Troas, Keener provides an extensive discussion of multi- 
storey buildings as well as the physical circumstances related to the fall 
of Eutychus — the open window, lamps, thick air, etc. In his discussion 
of the insula grid system in Miletus, he notes that the word “insula” has 
two meanings. He then claims: “Surviving evidence of multistory build- 
ings in first-century Asia Minor suggests that they may have been better 
than the insulae of Rome and Ostia” 73. However, in his footnote for this 
assertion he provides no supporting documentation. He then claims that 
there is “evidence of an appreciation for high buildings in Roman Troas 
and even in earlier Hellenistic sites in its vicinity” . His source is Mitchell’s 
summary of archaeological activity in Turkey in the 1990s. However, the 
47 blocks discovered at Roman Ilium (Troy) are part of the city’s insulae 


70 U. MANIA, “The Red Hall — A Pergamene Pantheon?”, in Pergamon. A Hellenistic 
Capital in Anatolia (eds. F. PIRSON — A. SCHOLL) (Istanbul 2014) 524-541, here 532. 
Mania also notes the use of red brick in Pergamum at the two rotundas that flank the Red 
Hall and at the smaller domed temple of Zeus at the Asclepium, which all evidence the 
influence of the Pantheon in Rome. 

7! McKay, Houses, Villas and Palaces in the Roman World, 84. 

72 For a discussion, see S. LADSTATTER, Terrace House 2 at Ephesos. An Archaeological 
Guide (Istanbul 2013). 

73 C. KEENER, Acts 15:1 — 23:35 (Grand Rapids, MI 2014) 3.2974 and n. 227. 
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grid plan, not multi-storey buildings. In Troas the only multi-storey build- 
ing mentioned by Schultz (Mitchell’s source) is “an almost square build- 
ing of several storeys to the N of the Doric temple” 74. Since this struc- 
ture is situated near the theater, agora, and several temples, it more likely 
had a civic rather than a residential function 7. Rathmayr notes: “When 
we examine the location of peristyle houses — the most common type 
of house for people of high rank in the Greek East — we find that they 
are located in the city centres, on principal thoroughfares and in the vicin- 
ity of important public (theatre, agora, and sports complexes) and sacred 
buildings” 7°. Insulae were thus not located near villas or peristyle houses, 
hence not near the important public spaces of the city. According to Han- 
son’s estimate, the area of Troas was 278 hectares, second in Asia only to 
Sardis (356 ha.). Extrapolating population size based on various densities 
(100, 150, 250, 400 persons/ha.) 7”, he estimates that Troas at its upper 
range was inhabited by 69,500 to 111,200 persons ”®. If the city had mul- 
ti-storey housing, these structures were probably located between the port 
and the urban centre 7”. However, no archaeological evidence exists for 
insulae in Troas. 


VI. INSULAE AND EARLY CHRISTIAN SOCIAL STATUS 


As mentioned in Section IV, the most expensive apartments of an 
insula were on the lower floors 8°. The higher floors rented more cheaply 
because they were smaller and usually without heat, water, or bathrooms. 


™ KEENER, Acts 15:1 — 23:35, 2.974 n. 230; cf. S.M. MITCHELL, “Archaeology in Asia 
Minor 1990-98”, Archaeological Reports 45 (1998-1999) 125-191, here 139. 

75 For a site plan of Troas, see THOMPSON — WILSON, “Paul’s Walk to Troas”, 277 fig. 12,3. 

76 E. RATHMAYR, “Identity in the Private Sphere: Interpreting Houses as Loci Reflecting 
the Identity of their Inhabitants”, in Cityscapes & Monuments of Western Asia Minor (eds. 
E. MORTENSEN — B. POULSEN) (Oxford 2017) 109-121, here 110. 

77 The density of urban Rome is estimated to be 300 persons per acre for a population 
of 1.5 million; see J.E. STAMBAUGH, The Ancient Roman City (Baltimore, MD 1988) 337. 

78 J.W. HANSON, “The Urban System of Roman Asia Minor and Wider Urban Connec- 
tivity”, in Settlement, Urbanisation and Population (eds. A.K. BOWMAN — A. WILSON) 
(Oxford 2011) 229-275, here 254 tab. 9.1. This estimate is controversial since it would 
make the population of Troas more than Ephesus, Smyrna, or Pergamum, something highly 
unlikely. 

7 Undoubtedly there existed a rus in urbe (countryside within the city), a phenomenon 
of Mediterranean settlements. The rus provided open land devoted to primary produc- 
tion as well as living space for those who worked in the countryside; see P. HORDEN — 
N. PURCELL, The Corrupting Sea. A Study of Mediterranean History (Oxford 2000) 110. 

80 C.K. BARRETT, Acts 15-28 (London 2004) 2.954, thus wrongly asserts: “The dwell- 
ings of the poor were apartment houses of several storeys”. As the archaeological evidence 
suggests, the tenancy was mixed. 
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Juvenal (Sat. 3.190-211) graphically describes the squalor and danger of 
fire for those living in a makeshift garret on the third floor (tertia) of such 
a building. Yet Gaston observes that the typical insula had “‘luxury apart- 
ments’ on the second and third floors (Acts 20:9!), and small, dark single 
or double rooms higher up” ®!. Jeffers similarly suggests that “Christian 
house congregations that met in the homes of believers probably met in 
private homes or first-floor ‘deluxe’ apartments, not in small, upper-story 
apartments” ®?. The gathering in Troas was clearly not in a lower luxury 
apartment, for after Eutychus was restored to life, Paul returned upstairs 
(ävafüg, Acts 20,11) to continue the meeting through the night #3. Instead, 
it occurred in a darker room higher up, particularly if tptoteyov means 
the third floor in European reckoning. Witherington rightly concludes 
that “the hosts of this meeting were not among the social elite” 34. An 
indication may be Eutychus’ identification as a maic, usually translated 
as “youth”, “young man”, or “boy”. Yet in Luke’s five other uses of 
the word in Acts (3,13.26; 4,25.27.30), it is always translated “servant”. 
Therefore, this description of Eutychus might indicate his social status, 
not age. These factors suggest that the ekk/ésia in Troas was comprised 
of individuals from the lower classes. 


VII. CONCLUSION 


This article has suggested a preferable translation for Acts 20,9 — fourth 
floor (American system), third floor (European system) — that is in accord 
with medical research related to a free fall such as Eutychus experienced. 
It also suggests that it was a multi-storey building called an insula from 
which he fell. Despite the paucity of archaeological evidence in Troas as 
well as in the Greek East for their existence, architectural expert I. Uytter- 
hoeven’s comment is noteworthy: “I don’t think we should exclude the 
existence of multi-storied houses and apartments — it’s simply the state 
of preservation of the relatively few houses that have been investigated 
thus far that doesn’t allow us to say anything with certainty. Upper floors 
were certainly existing (e.g. in the remains of staircases at Sagalassos we 


81 L. GASTON, “Reading the Text and Digging the Past: The First Audience of Romans”, 
in Text and Artifact in the Religions of Mediterranean Antiquity. Essays in Honour of Peter 
Richardson (ed. M. DESJARDINS) (Waterloo, ON 2000) 35-44, here 37. 

82 JEFFERS, Greco-Roman World of the New Testament Era, 56. 

83 C.H. TALBERT, Reading Acts (Macon, GA 2016) 183, notes that “nocturnal meetings 
were perceived negatively by Mediterranean society”. Such negative perceptions by outsid- 
ers included political conspiracy, human sacrifice, and sexual immorality. 

84 B. WITHERINGTON III, The Acts of the Apostles (Grand Rapids, MI 1998) 607. 
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found several large fragments of mosaic floors that collapsed from the 
upper floor), but how many is unfortunately not clear” 35, 

Insulae constructed from Roman brick have survived in Rome and 
Ostia; however, those built earlier in the opus craticium style have col- 
lapsed and/or burned, with their organic building materials leaving no trace 
in the archaeological record. The text in Acts 20,9 describing Eutychus’ fall 
may be the only historical testimony to the presence of an insula in Asia. 
This study has sought to avoid “the abuse of archaeological evidence” 
warned about by Schowalter, in which that evidence is interpreted “with an 
eye to explaining some aspect of the biblical text” 89. Rather it has attempted 
to examine and explain the evidence in a way that is contextually and 
archaeologically appropriate. 
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SUMMARY 


The account of Eutychus’ fall in Acts 20,9 poses both translation and archaeo- 
logical challenges. “Third floor” is the preferable translation for tpioteyog in the 
British system, “fourth floor” in the American system. A multi-storeyed insula 
was the likely building in which the believers met in Troas. While insulae dating 
to the early second century CE can be found in Rome and Ostia, none have yet 
found in the archaeological record in the Greek East. Since poorer people lived on 
the upper floors of insulae, the ekklésia in Troas was largely comprised of indi- 
viduals from a lower socio-economic class. 


85 I. UYTTERHOEVEN (personal correspondence 2/3/2018). 
86 SCHOWALTER, “Seeking Shelter in Roman Corinth”, 327, 330. 


THE APOCALYPTIC LAMB AND DRAGON: 
FROM SYMBOLS TO UGLY IMAGES 


The strange images of the rich bestiary of the book of the Apocalypse 
are one of its most attractive features, as the millenarian iconography 
inspired by this book demonstrates. Indeed, the great antagonists of the 
Apocalypse, Christ and Satan, appear to a large extent as animals, respec- 
tively as a lamb and a dragon. What follows is a study of these two fan- 
tastical animals of the Apocalypse, mainly as they appear in the descrip- 
tions of Rev 5,6 and 12,3-4. I use a literary approach with heuristic concepts 
gained from rhetoric and poetics, as well as current aesthetics, symbol, 
narrative, animal, and monster theories. 


I. APOCALYPTIC FANTASTICAL ANIMALS 


The Apocalypse is full of animals. The noun C@ov is a term which in 
Greek frequently designates animals and in this book is used exclusively 
for the four creatures near God’s throne !. They are not, however, earthly 
animals; they are heavenly beings with animal traits. A second Greek term 
for animals, Onptov, is used in this book almost exclusively for evil crea- 
tures, particularly the first beast, or beast from the sea, and the second 
beast, or beast from the land ?. These two beasts are not normal animals 
either; they are otherworldly creatures. Beyond this vocabulary, there are 
also other animals in the Apocalypse. The prophet-narrator is participat- 
ing in a tradition of animality in prophecies °. Animals create strangeness 
because they are other and different; the “theriomorphic formula” speaks 
of “heterogeneity” *. Readers are compelled to seek meaning before what 
is strange and mysterious, to deepen the sense of realities represented 
by metaphors of animals. At the same time, animals have an affinity with 
human beings; they may literarily express aspects of humanity which are 


! Tt appears 20 times. 

? Of 39 appearances of this noun, 27 refer to the first beast and nine to the second 
beast. Then it refers also to wild animals in general (cf. 6,8) and birds (cf. 18,2). 

3 The prophet-narrator is a dramatized character created by the author. See W.C. BOOTH, 
The Rhetoric of Fiction (Chicago, IL 1983) 151-159. He is formally different from the 
author, although in the case of the Apocalypse, the distance from the author, due to the 
communion in the Christian faith, is close. 

4 U. VANNI, Apocalisse di Giovanni (Assisi 2018) 2.39-40. 
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beyond rationality, namely, emotionality and corporality 5. The par- 
ticularity of the Apocalypse is that animal traits are to be found not just 
with human beings but also with supernatural beings, so that animality 
establishes a bridge between the world of the spirits and the human world. 
Thus, the strategy of resorting to fantastical animals has proven to be very 
productive for the author of the Apocalypse. 

Among the animals in the Apocalypse, the lamb and the dragon are 
the two most fantastical. The apocalyptic lamb described in 5,6 is an 
elaboration of the metaphor already established in the Christian tradition 
of Christ as a lamb, whether it proceeds from the paschal tradition (cf. 
John 1,29.36; 13,1; 19,36; 1 Cor 5,7; 1 Pet 1,18-19) or from the figure 
of the Servant of the Lorp (cf. Acts 8,32). The apparent error in 5,6 of 
using the masculine participle y@v (Alexandrine textual type and other 
manuscripts) with the neuter noun äpviov is explained as a constructio 
ad sensum precisely because the lamb refers to a man. The Codex Sinaiti- 
cus is coherent in using in the same verse the word &otnxog referring to 
the lamb, another masculine participle. 

It is important to note that in the Apocalypse the lamb is selected as part 
of a binomial. The other part of the formula is the dragon described in 
12,3-4. They are literarily connected. For instance, Bede long ago expressed 
the opposition between the candidus agnus and the squammeus anguis at 
the center of the poem which serves as a prologue to his commentary, 
reflecting the centrality of this feature in the book ®. Together, lamb and 
dragon evoke a unique literary motif: the mild versus the ferocious animal. 
The motif is already present in the OT (cf. Isa 11,6; 65,25; Sir 13,17) ?. 
This motif in the Gospel of Matthew serves as an image of the dangers 
in the mission, and it warns the missionaries that they will encounter bad 
people (cf. Matt 10,16). The advice is to avoid “wolves”. In the Gospel 
of John, the motif supports the discourse on what a good shepherd is, 
affirming that without a good shepherd lambs have no chance against 
wolves (cf. John 10,12). In the Aesopian fable of the Lamb and the Wolf, 
the lamb also has no chance against the wolf, and the moral is precisely 
that the wolf does not need a reason to do what it wants to do because 
it is stronger. Certainly, the trait of meekness belongs to the metaphor 
of Christ as a lamb (cf. Isa 53,7; Acts 8,30-35; 1 Pet 2,21-24). However, 


5 J. DERRIDA, L'animal que donc je suis (Paris 2006) 142-143. 

6 Beda, Expl. Apocalypsis. Epigramma (PG 0133b). 

7 The use of the expression “Old Testament” is both cultural and hermeneutical: first, 
John lives in a cultural milieu where the Scriptures (authoritative Hebrew and Jewish Greek 
writings) are at its center; second, there is an intertextual relationship between the Apoca- 
lypse, the Scriptures, and the Christian tradition of the first century where the principle of 
continuity and plenitude is working. 
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the motif of the meek versus the aggressive animal is transformed in the 
Apocalypse. The lamb is no longer a defenseless animal but now looks 
like acombat animal. And the figure of the wolf has been substituted by 
a far more aggressive and dangerous animal — the dragon. It is no longer 
a personification of a natural predator but of a mythical one. Both the 
lamb and the dragon are now fantastical animals. 

Fantastical means that one needs the faculty of fantasy to create or 
recreate it because there are places, temporal characteristics, and charac- 
ters which do not belong to the known real world. Marco Frenschkowski 
denies the applicability of the category of the fantastical to the Apoca- 
lypse, stating that if there is coherence within a narration, making the 
story credible for the reader, it should not be considered fantastical ®. This 
argument is comparable to that of Tzvetan Todorov regarding literature 
in general: if the supernatural is accepted as believable in a narration, it 
should be considered a marvelous tale, not a fantastical one °. My posi- 
tion is that these distinctions between marvelous and fantastical, credible 
and incredible, could be useful to distinguish types of the fantastical, but 
that the classical opposition between the correlates of fantastical and real- 
istic, which corresponds to most people’s common sense, is also useful 
as a theoretical tool. 

In the case of the Apocalypse, the fantastical conveys theological mate- 
rial and motivation. Second, what is fantastical in the Apocalypse is also 
allegorical. I understand by allegory an implicit reference of a textual 
element to an extratextual reality, so that the first meaning refers to a sec- 
ond one !°. The allegorical sense is based on the literal meaning, and it is 
embodied in the text, normally so intended by the author. Allegory does 
not deny the fantastical nature of elements within the apocalyptic narration 
but builds realistic meaning upon it. The lamb and the dragon are part of 
this fantasy which speaks of reality. 

They are fantastical animals in a fantastical narrative chronotope !!. 
Indeed, one may identify two chronotopes in the Apocalypse. The reve- 
lation of 1,10 — 3,22, which includes audition and vision of the one who 


8 M. FRENSCHKOWSKI, “Apocalyptic und Phantastik. Kann die Johannesoffenbarung 
als Text phantastischer Literatur verstanden werden?”, Poetik und Intertextualität der 
Johannesapokalypse (eds. S. ALKIER — T. HIEKE — T. NICKLAS) (Tübingen 2015) 177- 
204. 

? T. TODOROV, Introduction à la littérature fantastique (Paris 1970) 36. 

10 G. Kurz, “Zu einer Hermeneutik der literarischen Allegorie”, Formen und Funk- 
tionen der Allegorie (ed. W. HAUG) (Stuttgart 1979) 12-24. 

!! “Chronotope” is a technical term to express “the intrinsic connectedness of tempo- 
ral and spatial relationships that are artistically expressed in literature”. M. BAKTHIN, The 
Dialogic Imagination (Austin, TX 1981) 84. The use of this category “raises to awareness 
the many questions implied in the notion of representing an action against a backdrop of 
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is a Son of man and who dictates the seven letters, has a realistic chrono- 
tope which imitates the temporal and spatial characteristics of John’s 
world. The place is Patmos, and the time is Sunday (cf. 1,9-10). This is 
the same space of the seven churches of Asia (cf. 1,11): itis a world with 
dangers for the community, from outside and inside, where Antipas, the 
true witness, was killed (cf. 2,13), and the community expects the com- 
ing of the LORD (cf. 3,3). One may call it the Patmos chronotope. 

It is evident that the lamb and the dragon belong to a different chrono- 
tope. In 4,1-2, the narrative marker év mvebpatt (cf. 1,10; 17,3; 21,10) 
is combined with another marker, namely, the verb öp&o. This indicates 
to the reader the opening of a new visual scene (cf. 5,1.11; 6,1; 7,1; 8,2). 
These markers also have heterotopic and heterochronic functions, mark- 
ing a change of space and time !?. This new chronotope is the cosmos in 
the end of times as expressed by a series of synonymous syntagms: è dei 
yev&odaı Ev tayet (1,1); à péXXe1 yevéodar petà tadta (1,19); à dei 
yevéoOat peta tadta (4,1); and à Sei yevéoOar v táyer (22,6). This 
chronotope is accessed through the vision, which is prolonged structur- 
ally until the end of the book as a chain of septenaries !?. This alternate 
place and time is not realistic — it is no longer Sunday in Patmos — but 
fantastical. One may call it the apocalyptic chronotope, insofar as it exists 
only in the apocalyptic visions !4. 

It is to be noticed that the Patmos and apocalyptic chronotopes touch 
each other. Indeed, when the prophet-narrator comes into the spirit in 4,2, 
he does not leave Patmos, where he was in 1,10, so one may see a certain 
continuity between the Patmos and the apocalyptic chronotope. These 
chronotopes remain in dialogue throughout the whole book "5. Stefan 


time and space”. B. GREEN, Michael Bakthin and Biblical Scholarship. An Introduction 
(Atlanta, GA 2000) 57. 

12 On the change of the Ort of the narrator as narrative technique in the Apocalypse, 
see: D. PEZZOLI-OLGIATI, Täuschung und Klarheit. Zur Wechselwirkung zwischen Vision 
und Geschichte in der Johannesoffenbarung (Göttingen 1997) 25; K. HUBER, “Imaginierte 
Topoi. Zu Raum und Raumkonzept in der Narration der Johannesoffenbarung”, New Per- 
spectives on the Book of Revelation (ed. A.Y. COLLINS) (Leuven 2017) 131-159, here 
135-140. 

13 I recognize structurally four septenaries: the septenary of letters (1,9 — 3,22); the 
septenary of seals (4,1 — 8,1); the septenary of trumpets (8,2 — 11,15a); and the septenary 
of bowls (11,15b — 22,5). The last three, which constitute the second part of the book, 
evolve from one other. On the link between septeneraries, see U. VANNI, La Struttura 
Letteraria dell’Apocalisse (Brescia 1980) 120-130. The delimitation of the septenaries, 
however, is not to be treated in this article. 

14 The adjective “apocalyptic” refers in this study to the book of Apocalypse. 

15 “Chronotopes are mutually inclusive, they co-exist; they may be interwoven with, 
replace or oppose one another, contradict one another or find themselves in even more 
complex interrelationships”. BAKHTIN, Dialogic Imagination, 252. 
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Alkier and Tobias Nicklas speak of chronotope dialogicity in the Apoca- 
lypse in spatial terms: the relationship between the transcendental and the 
earthly world !. Although I consider it a legitimate distinction, chrono- 
tope as a narrative category applies better to the development of the plot, 
leading to the useful distinction between realistic and fantastical chrono- 
tope, each one containing actions in both heaven and the cosmos. 

The moment of entering into the spirit in Patmos is narrated with the 
indicative aorist (&ysvöunv, 1,10) and clearly refers to a past event in 
relation to the moment in which the prophet-narrator writes. The same 
indicative aorist is also used in the second moment of entering into the 
spirit (cf. 4,2), and again it is from the perspective of the moment in which 
John writes. It is a narration of a past event which prophesizes a future 
which remains a future in the present of the writer (cf. 4,1; 22,6). Thomas 
Witulski argues against dividing the book into two parts, 1,4 — 3,22 and 
4,1 — 22,15, attributing to the first the present time and to the second 
the future, since there are references to both the present and the future 
in both parts !”. To this I would respond that the Patmos chronotope pre- 
dominates in the first part and the apocalyptic chronotope in the second, 
but in dialogue. Both chronoi, the past of the narrative and the future of 
the prophecy, are not opposites. They are heterochrones in the sense that 
they co-exist in the narration and, being interwoven, they move the reader 
between times. 

This fantastical construction is typical of the Apocalypse. The figures 
of the lamb and dragon do not appear in the whole OT with the same fea- 
tures which they have in the Apocalypse. The dragon of the Apocalypse 
is not simply a dragon. In the OT, the Greek word dpax@v sometimes 
designates just a big serpent, sometimes a mythical creature. Accordingly, 
the dragon of the story recounted in LXX Dan 14,23-30 is simply a 
big serpent. As a mythical animal, the dragon normally belongs to the 
myth of creation, where the Creator defeats the dragon, or its equiva- 
lent with the name of Leviathan or Rahab, in order to create order in 
the chaos (cf. Job 3,8; 7,12; 26,12-13; Pss 89,11; 74,13-14; Isa 30,7; 
51,9; LXX Ezek 29,3; 32,2). This myth seems to be one of the earliest 
myths in human culture. Based on linguistic traits and shared mythemes, 
one may conclude that the myth already existed, at the very least, among 


16 S. ALKIER — T. NICKLAS, “Wenn sich Welten Berühren. Beobachtungen zu zeitlichen 
und räumlichen Strukturen in der Apokalypse des Johannes”, Poetik und Intertextualität 
der Johannesapokalypse, 205-236. 

17 See T. WITULSKI, “Tempus tempus praecedit. Eckpunkte einer spatialen Konstruktion 
von relativer und absoluter Zeit der Apokalypse des Johannes”, ETL 94 (2018) 391-425, 
here 393. 
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the Proto-Indo-Europeans !8. This myth could have reached Israel in 
various ways "°. The OT, however, does not retell the myth and does not 
include it in the account of the creation but only alludes to it in poetical 
texts which aim to remind the reader of God’s power in the present, as 
it was in the beginning. The dragon is clearly a poetic reminiscence of a 
mythical figure. 

However, there is no identification in the OT of a dragon, Leviathan 
or Rahab, with the serpent of paradise. In Gen 3,1 the Septuagint trans- 
lates the Hebrew noun wn: with the Greek term Sec and not öpakav 7°. 
The serpent of paradise is not a violent but rather an intelligent animal. 
But the Apocalypse changes the dragon’s identity: this “great dragon” 
is now “the primeval serpent” and personifies the devil (614BoA0c) or 
“Satan” (cf. 12,9; 20,2) ?!. Doing so, the author gives the character of 
monstrosity to the paradise serpent and confers on the dragon the notion 
of moral evil that the tradition had already given to the serpent of paradise 
(cf. Wis 2,24). In the Apocalypse, the dragon is the one by whom all peo- 
ples are led astray (cf. 20,8.10), as was the role of the primordial serpent 
with the first man and woman. 

Neither is the apocalytic lamb simply a lamb. John’s semantic choice 
of the Greek noun dpviov instead of the more frequent New Testament 
term duvög is the object of exegetical discussion 22. The linguistic analy- 
sis of biblical terminology alone cannot solve this problem, which reveals 
various and ambiguous biblical terminology linked to what cattle, lambs, 
rams, or sheep are. The paschal lamb in Exod 12,5 is designated in the 
Septuagint by the noun rp6patov, translating the Hebrew noun #25. This 
is also the Hebrew noun used by the prophet Jeremiah when comparing 
his death to the slaughtering of a lamb (cf. Jer 11,19), but translated with 
the Greek word dpviov. In Isaiah, the Hebrew term nw used metaphori- 
cally with the Servant of YHWH, is translated with the word mpdoBatov 
but accompanied by the noun Yms translated as dvds (cf. Isa 53,7). In 


18 R.D. MILLER, II, The Dragon, the Mountain and the Nations. An Old Testament 
Myth, its Origins, and it Afterlives (University Park, PA 2018) 26-40. 

1% For example, it is present in the Enuma Elish of the East Semitic world (MILLER, 
Dragon, 124-137) and the Baal Epic of the Western Semites (MILLER, Dragon, 148- 
150). 

20 On the rich vocabulary for snakes in the Hebrew Bible, see J.H. CHARLESWORTH, 
The Good and Evil Serpent. How a Universal Symbol Became Christianized (New Haven, 
CT - London 2010) 425-451. 

2! The translation of the Hebrew name Satan, a transliterated name, with the noun 
öı4BoAog comes from the Septuagint: Job 1,6-12; 2,1-7; Zech 3,1-2; 1 Chr 21,1. 

22 The noun dpviov appears 29 times in the Apocalypse, being “das häufigste Christus- 
prädikat und die Hauptmetapher der JohApk”. M.E. HERGHELEGIU, Siehe, er kommt mit 
den Wolken! Studien zur Christologie der Johannesoffenbarung (Frankfurt 2004) 19. 
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the New Testament, the evangelists do not use a proper term for lamb in 
the context of the passover; they use metonymically the word for the 
feast: Tlado0ya (e.g., Matt 26,17; Mark 14,12; Luke 22,7; John 18,28). 
The same usage is found also in 1 Cor 5,7 7°. In the Gospel of John the 
noun voc is used at the beginning, when John the Baptist introduces 
Jesus (cf. 1,29.36). In the context of the whole Gospel it has a connec- 
tion with the paschal lamb which is Jesus on the cross (cf. John 19,36; 
Exod 12,46) 74. In addition, one finds the alternative use of the words 
Gpviov and npóßatov in John 21,15-17, referring metaphorically to 
Jesus’ flock. Finally, the First Letter of Peter uses the term Gptvdc with a 
sacrificial sense (cf. 1 Pet 1,19) — but no clear reference to a determined 
type of sacrifice — while the book of Acts uses the same term quoting 
Isa 53,7 (cf. Acts 8,32). 

I suggest that John’s use of the word àpviov in the Apocalypse is a 
conscious selection designed to provoke readers so that they do not auto- 
matically associate all the connotations of the traditional Christological 
term åuvóç to the apocalyptic lamb, leaving space for new connotations 
and a new “personality”. In fact, the word dpviov is used in the NT out- 
side of the Apocalypse only in John 21,15 where it does not have a Chris- 
tological or sacrificial connotation. John L. Loren also finds in the lack 
of sacrificial applications for this noun in the New Testament the reason 
for the selection of the word dpviov °°. Vanni sees a continuity, develop- 
ment and complementarity within the same Johannine School in the use 
of the terms äuvés in the Gospel and äpviov in the Apocalypse *°. Thus, 


23 For this use in the Bible, see W. BAUER, Griechisch-deutsches Wörterbuch zu den 
Schriften des Neuen Testaments und der frühchristlichen Literatur (Berlin — New York 
61988) [henceforth, Bauer] 1278. 

24 I subscribe to the position that John 19,36 alludes to the paschal lamb of Exodus 12 
and at the same time refers to Ps 34,21. See B.H. GRIGSBY, “The Cross as an Expiatory 
Sacrifice in the Fourth Gospel”, JSNT 15 (1982) 51-80, here 53-59. Jesper Tang Nielsen 
elaborates a blending theory with regard to the motifs of the paschal Lamb and the Suf- 
fering Servant of Isaiah 53 in the Gospel of John. See J.T. NIELSEN, “The Lamb of God: 
The Cognitive Structure of a Johannine Metaphor”, Imagery in the Gospel of John. Terms, 
Forms, Themes, and Theology of Johannine Figurative Language (eds. J. FREY — J.G. DER 
WATT — R. ZIMMERMANN) (Tübingen 2006) 217-256. But he fails to note that this blending 
is visible in John 19,36, where the figures of the paschal lamb and the just man converge. 

25 J.L. LOREN The Lamb Christology of the Apocalypse of John. An Investigation into 
its Origins and Rhetorical Force (Tiibingen 2003) 38. 

26 “Non si comprenderà adeguatamente la portata dell’agnello di Dio-äuvög senza 
vederne la continuità in crescendo nell’Agnello-äpviov; e nepurre si potrà capire il senso 
dell’agnello-G.pviov se non si espliciterà prima tutta la figura dell’agnello di Dio-äuvög fino 
alla crocifissione”. U. VANNI, Apocalisse di Giovanni (Assisi 2018) 2.233. He explains 
the passage from the concept of lamb in the Gospel of John — where he relates 1,29.36 
to 19,36 — to that in the Apocalypse through the concept of the royalty of Jesus (cf. 
John 18,36; Rev 17,14). This is arguably not convincing, since there is no joint elaboration 
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although, on the one hand, between the äpviov of the Apocalypse and 
the àuvóç of the rest of the NT, and especially of the Gospel of John, there 
is semantic continuity, on the other hand, it is a novum: it is an animal 
with seven eyes and seven horns, not seen before, and carries the signs 
of the death and resurrection of Jesus (cf. 5,6). 

Since the lamb is the correlate to the dragon, there is a confluence of 
two motifs in one: the meek versus the ferocious animal, and the mythic 
battle between a divine and a chaotic force. It is no longer God but Christ 
who stands for the divine, and it is no longer a mythical monster which 
stands for chaos, but Satan. Both are represented by fantastical animals. 


II. THE LAMB AND THE DRAGON AS SYMBOLS 


Historically, the animals in the Apocalypse have been interpreted as 
symbols. Indeed, ever since antiquity, the exegesis of this biblical book 
has frequently been understood as a task of decoding symbols 7’. Charles 
A. Bernard affirms that the Apocalypse is the major expression of theologi- 
cal symbolism in the Scriptures À. For the purpose of this study, apoca- 
lyptic symbols are allegorical textual elements which normally have some- 
how been employed in the biblical tradition. Vanni identifies and explains 
five types of symbolism in the Apocalypse: cosmic, theriomorphic, anthro- 
pological, chromatic, and arithmetic 7°. Evidently, at the base of the figures 
of the Christological lamb and the diabolical dragon, there is a theriomor- 
phic symbolism, whose meaning should be decoded intertextually. 

Both the lamb and the dragon share a symbolic trait — horns. They 
are theriomorphic symbols for aggressive force (cf. Zech 2,1-4; Dan 7,7; 
8,3.5.8). According to the interpres of the visions of Daniel, the horns 
symbolize the different kings of a kingdom (cf. Dan 7,24; 8,20-21) or also 
the kingdoms themselves (cf. Dan 7,4.8; 8,22). In the Apocalypse, the 
lamb has seven horns (cf. 5,6), and the dragon has ten horns (cf. 12,3). 
So, the dragon is assimilated to the symbolism of the fourth beast of 
Daniel 7, which is the stronger and the more evil one. But none of the 


of the motifs of Jesus-lamb and Jesus-king in the passion narrative of the Gospel of John. 
But the thesis of continuity maintains its validity: the prominence of the motif of the lamb 
in the Gospel (cf. 1,29.36; 19,36) together with the narrative line of Passover (cf. 2,13; 6,3; 
11,55; 13,1; 18,28) finds a continuation in the prominence of the figure of the glorified 
lamb in the Apocalypse, which has also been slain (cf. 5,6) and its blood has a sacrificial 
meaning (cf. 5,9; 7,14; cf. John 19,34; 1 John 5,6). 

27 Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. 3.39.11. 

28 C.A. BERNARD, Theologie Symbolique (Paris 1978) 381-389. 

29 U. VANNI, “Il simbolismo dell’Apocalisse”, L'Apocalisse. Ermeneutica, esegesi, teo- 
logia (Bologna 1988) 34-58. 
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beasts has seven horns: this is an arithmetic symbol of totality used in 
the Apocalypse and recognizable in its cultural milieu 3°. Applied to the 
apocalyptic lamb, the seven horns symbolize the plenitude of its power, 
as the heavenly hymn later makes explicit (cf. 5,12-13). 

Heads are also theriomorphic symbols: they are the heads of animals. 
The seven heads of the apocalyptic dragon (cf. 12,3) assimilate it to the 
third beast of Daniel 7, the one like a leopard, which had four heads (cf. 
Dan 7,6). In Daniel, like the horns, they also mean kings, perhaps repre- 
senting the place where the crown is placed °!. In the Apocalypse, the 
number of the dragon’s heads, seven, is an arithmetic symbol which points 
to a political power still stronger than the kings or kingdoms in Daniel. 
The dragon also has a strong tail, capable of throwing one-third of the stars 
to the ground (cf. 12,4). Throwing down a part of the hosts of the heavens 
was a characteristic of the powerful he-goat of the vision of chapter 8 of 
Daniel, although there is no indication, as in the Apocalypse, of the arith- 
metic symbol of the quantity of thrown stars (cf. Dan 8,10). The symbol- 
ism of these heavenly hosts in Daniel is not clear. The classical interpretation 
as the people of God (cf. Dan 12,3) is challenged by a more historical-critical 
construal, identifying these hosts with actual heavenly realities, or what they 
represent, the religious cults 32. But in the Apocalypse it might be just another 
symbol of the dragon’s power. 

The symbol of the multiplicity of eyes ascribed to the lamb derives from 
the OT, as well. In the fifth vision of the prophet Zechariah, he speaks 
of the seven eyes of the LORD, which range over the earth (cf. Zech 3,9; 
4,2.10) *3. In the apocalyptic vision of God's throne, there are seven lamps 
in front of it, interpreted as the seven spirits of God (cf. 4,5). It is to be 
noted that in Zechariah’s vision, there is also reference to the spirit of God 
as stronger than human power (cf. Zech 4,6). The prophet-narrator him- 
self interprets the symbolism of the seven eyes as the seven spirits of God, 
attributing to the lamb the plenitude of the spirit (cf. 1,4; 3,1; 5,6) *4. 


30 U. VANNI, “Simbolismo”, 53. 

3! L.F. HARTMAN — A.A. DI LELLA, The Book of Daniel (AB; New York 1978) 213; 
J. MONTGOMERY, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Daniel (Edin- 
burgh 1979) 290. 

32 See MONTGOMERY, Daniel, 333-335. One should note that the expression appears 
also in Isa 24,21. 

33 This verse has textual and interpretative difficulties. BHS conjectures that v.10b 
goes after 4,5, interpreting the seven lamps of the vision of 4,2. 

34 For some commentators this plenitude coincides with the meaning of the seven eyes 
in Zech 4,10, and thus it is a participation in God’s omniscience. See, e.g., D.E. AUNE, 
Revelation (WBC 52; Dallas, TX 1988) 353. Other commentators, in connection with 
the traditional interpretation, see a direct reference to the Holy Spirit. See, e.g., Andrew 
of Caesarea, Comm. in Apocalypsin 10; K. BEALE, The Book of Revelation. A Commentary 
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In spite of these similarities to the OT, there are so many new elements 
in the description of the lamb and dragon that one might say that new 
symbols have been created. First, the lamb “stands as slain” (5,6); rhe- 
torically, this is a paradox *. The conjunction ôç was already used in the 
visions of Daniel to indicate a close similarity (Dan 7,13; 10,15.18) *°. 
Therefore, it functions as a comparative particle indicating a relation but 
not an equation: one thing is similar to another, but not identical to it. 
That is comprehensible in a vision: it does not make all the details clear. 
It is important to notice how Daniel’s Son of man and John’s lamb are 
both introduced with the conjunction s, which, at the very least, puts 
both visions on the same level. Indeed, that agrees with Beale’s sugges- 
tion that the apocalyptic lamb takes the place of Daniel’s Son of man °”. 

However, in the apocalyptic narration, the lamb is not only similar to 
one who has been slain, but the lamb was historically slain. In the hymn 
of 5,9-10, the lamb appears as one that was slain, but the conjunction ç 
is not used, and both verbs, Écpüyns and riyöpaoog, are in the aorist 
indicative, referring here to one act in the past. Hymns have an interpre- 
tative function in the Apocalypse °®. The lamb was slain and has bought 
— a metaphorical reference to redemption *? — all the peoples. So, the 
lamb, which is a sacrificial animal or a symbol of the meekness of the 
Servant of the LORD conducted to death, becomes the symbol of the 
resurrected Jesus, a symbol of life. 

The symbol of the dragon also undergoes a transformation in the 
Apocalypse. It takes the theriomorphic symbolism from the beasts of 
Daniel 7 and 8 and replaces them with a mythic symbol *°. A detail is 
added by John to the elements of horns, heads, and tail already in the 
OT: the dragon is red, a chromatic symbol of blood. Like the beasts of 
Daniel, it is a murderous animal. But Daniel’s beasts represent kingdoms 
or kings, and so they are “political animals” *'. Indeed, the imagery in the 


on the Greek Text (NIGTC; Grand Rapids, MI — Cambridge, U.K 1999) 355. Prigent sees a 
messianic reference to Isa 11,1-2. See P. PRIGENT. L’Apocalypse de Saint Jean (Genève 2000) 
193. Vanni observes the continuity of this trait of the lamb and the possession of the Spirit 
which Jesus shows in the Gospel of John (cf. John 20,22). See VANNI, Apocalisse, 236. 

35 KARRER, Johannesoffenbarung, 436. 

36 It is a frequent conjunction in the Apocalypse, occurring 71 times, frequently in 
visions and auditions. See Bauer, 1790 (num. 3). 

37 BEALE, Revelation, 354. 

38 M.A. HARRIS, The Literary Function of Hymns in the Apocalypse of John (Ann 
Harbor, MI 1988) 95. 

39 Bauer, 22 (num. 2). 

40 P, GRELOT, Le langage symbolique dans la Bible. Enquête de sémantique et d’exégése 
(Paris 2001) 94-97. 

41 H.M. STROMMEN, Biblical Animality after Jacques Derrida (Atlanta, GA 2018) 91- 
108. 
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book of Daniel had been preceded by a prophetic politicization of ani- 
mals (e.g., Ezek 29,3), a theme which the author of Daniel develops and 
masters singularly in his book. The mythical dragon had been demy- 
thologized and politicized by the prophets: it had become a political meta- 
phor for enemy nations (cf. Isa 30,7; LXX Ezek 29,3; 32,2). The most 
intriguing text is that of Isa 27,1, where there is a reference to a primor- 
dial combat with Leviathan. A similar text appears in the Baal myth nar- 
rated in Ugaritic texts: “If you smite Lotan, the serpent slant. Destroy the 
serpent tortuous, Shalyat of the seven heads” . In Isaiah, the dragon has 
been demythologized: there is not an actual dragon, but a nation #. But 
in the Baal myth, the figure of the dragon is also symbolical: Baal is not 
actually fighting with a dragon but with the god Death, and this fight is 
compared to a primordial battle which involves Lotan, the serpent-dragon, 
about which there is no futher information in the context. The battle of 
a god with Lotan or Leviathan is a paradigm for a great epic battle. Isaiah 
and the Ugaritic Baal Epic share this Ancient Near Eastern tradition *. 
Thus, Isaiah uses this poetic allusion and contextualizes it. First, the dragon 
is politicized and represents the enemy nations of Israel, particularly Baby- 
lon in the sixth century BC *. Consequently, it is no longer a primor- 
dial battle but an eschatological one: the combat will occur on “that day” 
(cf. Isa 27,1). Indeed, this verse could be considered the climax of the 
Isaian apocalypse (cf. 24,1 — 27,13) *. Thus, the dragon is transformed 
from a mythical to an eschatological symbol 4’. One finds this same pro- 
cess with the beasts of Daniel 7 and 8: the fight is projected into the 
future. Finally, in the mythic primordial combat as recorded in the poetic 
texts of the OT, the dragon represents chaos but not moral evil. But when 
it is politicized, it represents evil nations. This moralization turns the story 
into a battle between good and evil. The beasts of Daniel 7 and 8 are also 
evil animals. 


#2 ANET 138. The verse is repeated twice. Lotan, which is understood to be the 
Hebrew Leviathan, is a monster serpent. Isa 27,1 is “the closest thing to a direct quotation 
from the Ugaritic Baal Epic”. W.R. MILLAR, Isaiah 24-27 and the Origin of Apocalyptic 
(HSM 11; Missoula, MT 1976) 215. 

43 H.C.P. Kim, “City, Earth, and Empire in Isaiah 24-27”, Formation and Intertex- 
tuality in Isaiah 24-27 (eds. J.T. HIBBARD — H.C.P. Kim) (Atlanta, GA 2013) 25-48, here 
32-33. 

44 The question of a possible source dependency goes beyond the limits of this inves- 
tigation. 

45 MILLAR, Isaiah 24-27, 118-120. 

46 J.N. Day, “God and Leviathan in Isaiah 27:1”, BSac 155 (1998) 423-436, here 
434. 

47 On the “symbole eschatologique”, see P. RICOEUR, Finitude et culpabilite. La sym- 
bolique du mal (Paris 1960) 243-260. 
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In the Apocalypse, the symbol of the dragon is adopted as already trans- 
formed by Isaiah: it is a symbol of evil which enters an eschatological 
battle *. But a further process is accomplished. The demythologization 
does not convert it into a “political animal”, but into the symbol of an evil 
individual: the evil spirit, Satan in Hebrew, diabolos (“devil”) in Greek (cf. 
12,9; 20,2). Therefore, a battle results between two personal entities: the 
Christological lamb and the diabolical dragon. In addition, the ancient com- 
bat myth is further modified: now the divine represented by the lamb does 
not engage in direct combat with the dragon ®. They are at war, but both the 
dragon and the lamb fight through their allies (cf. 17,14) 5. The dragon is 
defeated in two steps: first, an angel imprisons it (cf. 20,1-3); and second, 
fire comes from heaven (cf. 20,9), described with a verb in the theological 
passive (BGAA@), which confirms the divine victory (cf. 20,10). Finally, this 
victory takes the form of the wedding of the lamb (cf. 19,7-9; 21,9). 

In current scholarship, there are two new interpretative tendencies 
which move away from the classical approach to the symbolism of the 
dragon, both of which avoid identifying the dragon with the devil. The 
political interpretation treats the dragon as a surrogate for the Roman 
Empire or its emperor, while the mythological view treats it as a meta- 
phor for evil. Both tendencies avoid identifying the dragon with the devil. 
For instance, Van Henten affirms that “a simple equation of the symbolic 
descriptions of the dragon and the beast with the devil, the emperor, and 
the high priest of the imperial cult would not do justice to the complex 
symbolic universe evoked by John’s visions” °!. It may be objeted that 
Van Hetten simply dismisses altogether the discussion of the devil. Such 
a position equates the use of animals in the Apocalypse with the politici- 
zation of animals done by the prophets, but, as we have seen, John does 
not fully adopt this perspective. While he demythologizes the symbol of 
the dragon just as the prophets do, John does not convert the dragon into 
a nation, but into an individual being °?. The historical interpretation of 


48 Already classic is the study of Adela Yarbro Collins, who finds a similar pattern of 
the combat myth in Apocalypse 12. See A.Y. COLLINS, The Combat Myth in the Book of 
Revelation (Missoula, MT 1976). 

4° A.D. Pataki, “A Non-Combat Myth in Revelation 12”, NTS 57 (2011) 258-272, 
here 269-272. 

50 Though the lamb does not engage in physical combat, Christ is nonetheless rep- 
resented in the Apocalypse as a warrior, the rider of the white horse, and then he fights 
(cf. 19,1 1-21). 

51 J.W. VAN HENTEN, “Dragon Myth and Imperial Ideology in Revelation 12-13”, The 
Reality of Apocalypse. Rhetoric and Politics in the Book of Revelation (ed. D.L. BARR) 
(Atlanta, GA 2006) 181-203, here 182. 

>? This assertion regards the symbol of the dragon in the Apocalypse. I do not discuss 
other animals, like the beasts which are accomplices of the dragon. 
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the dragon in 12,9 and 20,2 should be done in the context of the NT, 
where Satan is a well-known figure, particularly among the churches of the 
Apocalypse (cf. 2,9.13.24; 3,9). Indeed, the Apocalypse has one of the 
most powerful elaborations of demonology in the NT. Already in 1 Pet 5,8, 
Satan is represented as a dangerous animal, the lion. The Apocalypse 
goes further in treating it as a monster. That does not exclude the politi- 
cal dimensions of the battle between the dragon and the lamb, but they 
are ultimately two individual entities: the Devil and Christ. 


II. THE IMAGES OF THE LAMB AND THE DRAGON 


Besides decoding the rich symbolism of the Apocalypse, historically 
there has also been the parallel and constant effort to reproduce the visual 
imagery of the Apocalypse °°. But how is one to picture a lamb that is both 
standing and slain (cf. 5,6)? Certainly, the conjunction ôç in this verse 
lessens the effect of the simultaneous composition of life and death, but 
it is still difficult to depict. And how does one depict the composition 
of the dragon’s heads, horns, and diadems (cf. 12,3)? Some interpreters 
think that the symbols of the Apocalypse are not meant to be imagined ™. 
Vanni distinguishes different organizational structures of the symbols 
according to their pictorial coherence. A coherent and continuous struc- 
ture occurs when one can establish a clear parallel between the meaning 
and the significant features of an image. An incoherent and discontinu- 
ous structure occurs when there is difficulty in representing the images 
because there is a fracture among their symbolic elements. In this case, 
it is necessary to distinguish different layers of symbolism and interpret 
each one independently without trying to compose a unitary image 55. 
According to this stance, therefore, the interpretation of the discontinuous 
symbolism challenges imagination because it is impossible to form all of 
the elements into a single image. 


53 N.F.H. O’ HEAR, Contrasting Images of the Book of Revelation in Late Medieval 
and Early Modern Art. A Case Study in Visual Exegesis (New York 2011) 4. For a short 
and good summary of the relationship of the Apocalypse and art, see C. ROWLAND, “The 
Reception of the Book of Revelation. An Overview”, The Book of Revelation and Its 
Interpreters. Short Studies and an Annotated Bibliography (eds. I. BOXALL — R. TRESLEY) 
(Lanhan, MA 2016) 1-25, here 13-16. 

5 VANNI, “Simbolismo”, 57-58. This position was already represented by Charles: 
“The images of the Apocalypse are symbolic and not literal or pictorical”. R.H. CHARLES, 
A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Revelation of St. John (New York 1920) cvii. 

55 “Si richiede anche che, non appena un elemento simbolico è stato interpretato, sia 
come messo in disparte, lasciando nella mente un spazio disponibile che accolga l’altro 
materiale che verrà”. VANNI, “Simbolismo”, 58. 
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However, this proposed separation between symbol and image seems 
to be inadequate, since the prophet-narrator himself is a seer and invites 
participation in his visions through the narration of what he has seen. 
Indeed, the verb Opa (with the adverb i8o0) and, in a lesser way, the verb 
Péro express the prophet’s visual experience. They are literary markers 
that invite the reader to share the vision °°, As written in the book’s pro- 
logue (1,1-3), the prophet testifies about everything he has seen. This is 
the only time that the prophet-narrator uses the verb Opdq in the third 
person referring to himself — or maybe it is the author introducing the 
prophet-narrator — affirming that what John will bear witness to in this 
book has visual content. The prophet has a similar mandate in 1,11, this 
time with the verb BAénw. This has been explained (onuaivo) to him, 
and he should show it (sirvo) to his servants *’, With these verbs, the 
two activities of seeing and explaining are linked. But hearing also pro- 
vides access to revelation: diodo is the second verb in the Apocalypse 
to express revelatory auditory experiences 58. Indeed, before the first vision 
(cf. 1,12) there is an audition (cf. 1,10). And the macarism in the prologue, 
which applies to the content of the whole book, implies that the word and 
witness referred to in 1,2 have to be put in written words and be read and 
heard, that is, imagined, by the addressees (cf. 1,3). 

Certainly, the syntagm éyevouny Ev nveduart (cf. 1,10; 4,2) has been 
understood in history by exegetes such as Primasius (sixth century) and 
Bede (eighth century) as an indication that the visions were not material 
but spiritual °°. They are referring to an internal experience in contrast to 
a projection of images, but nonetheless to images. In fact, in order to make 
exegesis of visions, it is necessary to visualize them, and often doing exe- 
gesis is simply commenting on them, because the departing point of many 
of the actions of the Apocalypse is precisely a given pictorial descrip- 
tion. "Ex@paotc in Greek or descriptio in Latin is one of the techniques 


56 The verb ôpüo is used 63 times in the book, and of these, 55 refer to the visionary 
activity of the prophet. It is overwhelmingly used in the first person aorist (47 times) and 
in the present participle, but referring deixically to a past action (cf. 17,6). The adverb iöovV, 
although keeping its function as a particle to call attention, in the context of visions it 
recovers its original call to look at. The verb BA&rw appears 13 times and complements the 
verb 6poo in 1,12. 

57 The verb Seikvupt is also used by the visionary prophet Zechariah in the Septuagint 
(LXX Zech 31). See Bauer, 344-345; L&N 28.47. 

58 The verb dkobo is used 46 times, and of these, 28 are in the first person aorist, 
expressing the supernatural auditions of the prophet. It is paired with the verb Opdq in 
5,11 and 8,13, and with the verb BAéz@ in 22,8. 

® I. BOXALL, “The Figure of John of Patmos in Pre-1700 Interpretation of Revelation”, 
The Book of Revelation and Its Interpreters. Short Studies and an Annotated Bibliography 
(eds. I. BOXALL — R. TRESLEY) (Lanhan, MA 2016) 65-84, here 68-70. 
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used by orators or poets to move the imagination (@avtacia) to create 
images ©. This ekphrasis might refer either to a realistic or to a fantastical 
description |. 

The prophet-narrator introduces the lamb with an ekphrasis in 5,9 and 
likewise the dragon in 12,3-4. In the case of the dragon, another indication 
of its visual nature is the designation with the word onuetov (cf. 12,3), 
used first in connection with the woman in the sky (cf. 12,1), and then 
later in connection with the seven angels of the bowls (cf. 15,1) ©. One 
may understand it as a visual symbol. In this sense, although the Apoca- 
lypse’s author does not call the lamb a onuetov, it combines visuality and 
symbolism. The reason the prophet-narrator does not use that word is that 
it is used in the context of visual signs in the sky (cf. Mt 24,3 and parr.; 
Luke 21,11) ©. 

Reading narratives is also an activity of creating images. As readers 
follow the plot, they are continuously creating images; the imagination is 
at work in reading °*. There is certainly not a single way of imagining the 
lamb or the dragon, as the history of apocalyptic iconography demonstrates. 
However, following the narrator’s lead, there will necessarily be common 
traits. This leading activity of the text through the narrative elements stra- 
tegically inserted by the author is what Iser calls the implied reader %. I 
propose that analogous to the distinction between continuous and discon- 
tinuous symbolism, one may distinguish between homogenous and dis- 
ruptive descriptions. A homogenous description arises from an ekphrasis 
where all the elements are coherent, thus making it easy for the imagina- 
tion to form images. On the other hand, a disruptive description produces 
difficulties for the imagination due to incoherent elements. With every 
description, there are some strategies which the imagination follows. First, 
there is the strategy of filling in blanks. Readers retrieve images from the 


60 H. LAUSBERG, Handbuch der literarischen Rhetorik (München 1960) 401-407, 
$$ 811-819; R.J. WHITAKER, Ekphrasis, Vision, and Persuasion in the Book of Revelation 
(Tübingen 2015) 8, 132-134. 

61 LAUSBERG, Handbuch, 402, $ 812. 

€ K.H. RENGSTORF, “onueiov”, TDNT 7, 200-261, here 211-213, 243. This usage of the 
noun in the singular differs from its use in the plural: 13,13.14; 16,14; 19,20. In this last 
case, these “signs” refer to the extraordinary wonders of the evil agents which transmit 
the untruth to the people. See O. BETZ, “onueiov”, EDNT 3, 238-241, here 241. 

63 AUNE, Revelation, 663. 

6 W, IsER. Der Akt des Lesens. Theorie ästhetischer Wirkung (München 1994) 222. 

65 One should avoid confusion with other concepts of the implied reader more akin to 
the ideal or intended reader. For an application to biblical scholarship, see A. PORTALATIN, 
“Perceiving Beauty in Mark 5:21-43”, Beauty and the Bible. Towards a Hermeneutics 
of Biblical Aesthetics (eds. R.J. BAUTCH — J.F. RACINE) (Atlanta, GA 2013) 31-45, here 
32-35. 
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repertoire stored in the memory to try to fill in the missing visual infor- 
mation in the narration. Indeed, the narrator always leaves blanks for the 
reader to fill in, as there is no such thing as a complete description °°. But 
in disruptive descriptions, the imagination works to resolve inconsistencies 
in the image. 

Second, if every imaginative metaphor is a semantic innovation, then 
it is even more the case for those that are formed from disruptive descrip- 
tions. When a new metaphor is created, different semantic fields intersect, 
creating a kind of enigma (7. Readers are called to follow the lead of the 
narrator, who is “pushing boundaries of meaningfulness” ®. This type of 
metaphor allows the narrator to overcome linguistic restraints. Readers, as 
the counterpart of the narrator, should allow the limits of the elements of 
the metaphorical image to expand. Therefore, readers cannot find an image 
for this new metaphor in their memory, but need to create new images. 

Finally, the most important function of an ekphrasis is creating pathos. 
Indeed, ekphrasis is counted in classical rhetoric among the affective 
figures ©. Pathos is a technical term in the Rhetoric of Aristotle, which 
Quintilian translates as affectus 7° and here is translated as emotion. The 
first eleven sections of the Second Book of Aristotle’s Rhetoric are devoted 
to this theme. He studies ten emotions because they have a role in the 
judgment of the people the orator needs to persuade. However, emotions 
have an equally important role in narrative ”!. In the Poetics, Aristotle also 
uses the word pathos to mean “a destructive painful act” 72, The emotional 
effect, nonetheless, forms an essential part of the Poetics, and so charac- 
ters, stage, and plot have it at their center. I use the word pathos in the 
sense of emotion. 

The pathetic effect is achieved not so much by saying, but by showing. 
It is “connotated meaning” 73. This effect is maximized in narratives where 
the narrator is a character as well, living the plot, as is the case in the 
Apocalypse ™. As the readers follow the plot, the images affect them. 


66 IsER, Der Akt des Lesens, 284-287. 

67 P, RICOEUR, La métaphore vive (Paris 1975) 126-127, 270-271. 

68 W.B. PEDRIALI, “Speaking Images: Chomsky and Ricoeur on Linguistic Creativity”, 
Ricoeur Studies 8 (2017) 83-110, here 84. 

© LAUSBERG, Handbuch, 399, $ 808. 

7 Quintilian, Inst. 6.2.8 

7! D. FREEMAN, Art’s Emotions. Ethics, Expression and Aesthetic Experience (Montreal 
2012) 4, 114-116. 

72 Aristotle, Poet. 2.1 

73 A. HARKER, “Prophetically called Sodom and Egypt: The Affective Power of 
Revelation 11:1-13”, The Book of Revelation (eds. G.V. ALLEN — I. PAUL — S.P. WOODMAN) 
(Tiibingen 2015) 20-39, here 29. 

74 BOOTHE, Rhetoric, 212. 
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That includes disrupting images, which can be composed and should also 
have their pathetic effect. 

In the ekphrasis of Rev 5,6 and 12,3, the images of the lamb and the 
dragon depart from common depictions of these animals. In both cases, 
however, readers are invited to imagine new forms, which might be called 
deformations in relation to the conventional. In fact, an aesthetic judg- 
ment associated with deformity classically refers to ugliness: the lamb and 
the dragon are simply ugly creatures. Certainly, aesthetic remarks are 
rare in contemporary exegesis 7°. But imagery invites them. The judgment 
of beauty proceeds from the perception of harmony in the parts of the 
beautiful object, which causes pleasure ©. Ugliness is related to the lack of 
proportion in the form, which causes displeasure. Deformity is at the center 
of the concept of ugliness 7’. This perception of ugliness produces emotion: 
just as beauty causes the pathos of pleasure, so ugliness causes displeasure. 

The ugliness of the apocalyptic lamb and the dragon, however, is a 
deformity to the extent that it creates another species or sub-species. They 
are monsters. Aestheticians have always sought to establish measures of 
beauty and ugliness. Classically, the sublime is the superlative of beauty, 
as transmitted by Longinus, who connects the concepts of grandeur and 
beauty ”®. Its opposite, the superlative of ugliness, is monstrosity. Isidore 
of Seville, who also summarizes the classical concept of monster, defines 
it as a creature unknown in nature ”°. In contemporary monster theory, 
that which is called an abnormality is a living being that does not fol- 
low the norm of a known species *°. Rolf Parr distinguishes four areas of 
monstrosity: aesthetic, scientific, moral, and legal *'. In this investigation, 


For an exception depicting the dragon as ugly, see C.R. Koster, Revelation (New 
Haven, CT — London 2014) 369. He also takes into account the pathetic effect of the 
images (134-136). 

76 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae I, q.5, art. 4, ad 1; C.S. SEVIER, Aquinas on 
Beauty (Lanham, MD 2015) 15. Contemporary psychologists also underscore the role of 
pleasure and displeasure in the aesthetic experience. See W. MENNINGHAUS et al., “What 
are Aesthetic Emotions”, Psychological Review 126 (2019) 171-195, here 175. 

7 W, Hay, Deformity. An Essay (Dublin 1754) 3; K. ROSENKRANZ, Ästhetik des Häß- 
lichen (1853; repr. Leipzig 1996) 64-75; P. PANo, “The Deformity-Related Conception 
of Ugliness”, British Journal of Aesthetics 57 (2017) 139-160, here 145. 

78 E.g., Longinus, Subl. 3.4; 40.1. This work “On the Sublime” had a revival in the 
18" century after the commentary of Nicolas Boileau (1694) and unleashed a discussion on 
beauty and the sublime. That was the occasion for the redefinitions by the English philosopher 
Edmund Burke and the German philosopher Emmanuel Kant, which have influenced aesthetics 
until today. In this investigation, I maintain the classical concept of beauty and the sublime. 

7 Isidore of Seville, Etymologies 11,3.1-4. 

80 S.T. ASMA, On Monsters (New York 2009) 6. 

81 R, Parr, “Moströse Körper und Schwellenfiguren als Faszinations- und Narrations- 
typen Asthetischen Differenzgewins”, Monstròse Ordnungen. Zur Typologie und Asthetik 
des Anormalen (eds. A. GEISENHANSLUCKE — G. MEIN) (Bielefeld 2009) 19-42, here 20-25. 
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I work with the aesthetic and literary aspects. The narrative use of mon- 
sters rests on the pathos of great displeasure which their images produce. 
Consequently, through ugliness the author produces estrangement between 
readers and these creatures. 

Monsters appear frequently as hybrid beings. In the history of literature, 
a monster is frequently depicted as a composite of parts of different ani- 
mals, or of human and animal members ®?. They are also liminal creatures. 
They defy imagination and strain comprehension to its limits 83. Liminality 
is particularly shown by being borderline creatures between the supernat- 
ural domains of heaven, earth, and hell. Although in contemporary mon- 
ster theory, human beings can be considered monsters due to birth defects 
or immoral behavior, the biblical monsters appear in the classic construc- 
tion of the connection of animality and monstrosity %. John’s monsters are 
physically animals, although intelligent, and only allegorically represent 
human persons or spirits (cf. 13,18). 

The visions of monstrous creatures in the books of Isaiah, Ezekiel, 
and Daniel are the direct precedents to the apocalyptic visions of mon- 
sters. They are linked by the motif of God’s throne, which tradition- 
ally is surrounded by supernatural monsters (cf. Isa 6,1; Ezek 1,26; 10,1; 
Dan 7,9). These biblical monsters are deformed and abnormal in com- 
parison to known natural animals. They are formed out of a blend of ani- 
mal parts, but they are not irrational. They sing hymns and adore God 
(cf. Isa 6,3), and one is given a human heart (cf. Dan 7,4). Liminality in 
these monsters goes in different directions: the monsters of Isaiah 6 and 
Ezekiel 1 are heavenly beings, while the monsters of Daniel are earthly 
and evil monsters. 

The lamb and the dragon are also related to God’s throne. It is the 
vision of the throne that starts the apocalyptic fantastical chronotope 
(Revelation 4). One is a monster near the throne throughout the whole 
apocalyptic story, and the other is a monster in enmity with the One on 
the throne. They are not described as having parts of diverse animals, but 
nonetheless their hybridity lies in the odd combination of specific parts: 


82 Rasmus Ovethun emphasizes that a monster cannot be reduced to its body, but 
“fungiert der monströse Körper aber doch als dessen sichtbare Inkorporation”. See 
R. OVERTHUN, “Das Monströse und das Normale. Konstellationen einer Ästhetik des 
Monströsen”, Monströse Ordnungen, 43-79, here 51. 

83 R. KEARNY, Strangers, Gods and Monsters. Interpreting Otherness (London — New 
York 2003) 10; AsMA, Monsters, 10. 

84 “L’animalité et la monstruosité sont articulée et interdépendantes par différents 
aspects. Nature et imagination sont les deux pôles que les unissent et qui les séparent”. 
D.S. PERSSON, Des Bestiaires aux Monstres. Figures de l’Altérité au XX° Siècle (Paris 2016) 
18. 
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horns, heads, and eyes °°. They are also liminal animals that surpass cos- 
mological boundaries. The lamb is in the heavenly realm and acts in the 
earthly one. The dragon moves through the sky (not in the Sanctuary) and 
the earth, and finally it is cast into the abyss. 

It may sound novel to call the lamb a monster °°. Artists often draw 
the lamb with only two eyes and two horns (or no horns at all), as in the 
illuminations from the tenth and eleventh centuries found in copies of the 
Commentary of Beatus of Liebana (eighth century) 87. Indeed, histori- 
cally there was a moment of strong resistance against the representation 
of Christ as a lamb. The Council of Trullo forbad portraying Christ as 
a lamb and commanded that he be pictured only as a man (canon 82). 
According to it, the image of the lamb is only a “symbol” and “foreshadow” 
of the “truth”, and so it belongs to the “old types” and “shadows” 88, 
Some exegetes, to avoid this difficulty, have proposed that Rev 5,6 is a 
gloss ®. However, the creation of a monstrous lamb is already prepared 
by the succession of the Christological images of the lion and the lamb in 
5,5-6. This odd combination has been widely noted ever since antiquity *°. 
There is a kind of progression, so that the image of the lion leads to that 
of the lamb. It has also been suggested that this sequence bestows more 
rhetorical force on the image of the lamb °'. Indeed, the lion and the 
dragon are both dangerous animals (cf. LXX Ps 90,13). This transfor- 
mation of the imagery of the lamb creates a combative lamb, and the 
apocalyptic history becomes an epic battle between two monsters, one 
good and the other evil. 

Presenting both as ugly creatures, John deconstructs conventional 
physiognomics so that there is no immediate connection between exterior 


85 Pace Heather Macumber, who affirms that the dragon is presented in the Apocalypse 
as a “pure” animal. See H. MACUMBER, “The Threat of Empire: Monstrous Hybridity in 
Revelation 13”, Bib Int 27 (2019) 107-129, here 117. 

86 Macumber acknowledges the monstrous character of the lamb but does not discuss 
it further. Cf. MACUMBER, “Monstrous Hybridity”, 122, n. 74. 

87 E.g., Urgel, fol. 112-113. See La Gerusalemme Celeste. “La dimora di Dio con 
gli Uomini” (Ap 21,3). Imagini della Gerusalemme Celeste dal III al XVI secolo (ed. 
M.L. GATTI-PERER) (Milano 1983) 152, 155, 157-158; A. GUERNE, Le Jours de l’Apoca- 
Iypse (Paris 1967) 167. 

88 A. GRABAR, La iconoclastia bizantina. Dossier arqueológico (Tres Cantos, España 
1998) 92-93. Pope Sergius I rejected the canons of this council and was the pope who 
introduced the singing of the Agnus Dei into the Mass. 

8° For references, see R.S. MORTON, One upon the Throne and the Lamb. A Tradition 
Historical/Theological Analysis of Revelation 4-5 (New York 2007) 150. 

9 See Victorinus, Scholia in Apocalypsin Beati Joannis 5.5. 

9% J.L. RESSEGUE, The Revelation of John. A Narrative Commentary (Grand Rapids, 
MI 2009) 120; L.L. JoHNs, The Lamb Christology of the Apocalypse of John. An Inves- 
tigation into its Origins and Rhetorical Force (Tübingen 2003) 150-161. 
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and inner being. The historic aesthetic problem of ugliness is precisely 
its interdependence with the reality of evil °. One might present it as a 
contamination of aesthetic and ethics °3, but ugliness de facto has as one 
of its possible aesthetic functions the representation of evil. Evil is ethical 
ugliness °”. The representation of reality could be amoral, but artists fre- 
quently enter the field of morality in the representation of reality. Ugliness 
provides “semantic material” which makes possible the imagination of 
evil °°. Because the direct representation of Satan is impossible, one needs 
to develop aesthetic strategies to represent him, that is, an aesthetic of 
evil °°. In order to represent the primary evil spirit, the prophet-narrator of 
the Apocalypse resorts first to the allegorization of a mythic animal sym- 
bol, the dragon. Second, John produces an ekphrasis where the allegorized 
Satan appears as a horrible and dangerous monster. Consequently, the 
pathetic effect of John’s descriptio has been felt in the whole history of the 
representation of Satan ?”. 

The representation of evil through ugliness is nonetheless limited in the 
Apocalypse. Evil can also be represented through beauty. Although the 
prophet-narrator does not affirm that the evil “great prostitute” is beauti- 
ful, she is dressed in alluring clothes and shining jewels, and she is seduc- 
tive (cf. 17,1-2.4). In this case, beauty and ethics become disconnected, 
and inner evil may have external beauty, a motif present universally in 
literature #. John notes the pathos which follows beauty: the pleasure 
of her sight produces erotic attraction; she becomes the femme fatale for 
the kings of the earth. This eroticism is symbolic. Babylon attracts the 
kings of the earth above all by its wealth and power, as expressed in the 
elegy of chapter 18 (cf. 18,9-24). It is the “false shining” of the ethically 
ugly °°. An explanation of the use of this strategy by the prophet-narrator 
is the literary and theological principle that evil tries to imitate God. Con- 
sequently, evil seeks to appear as beautiful as God. The precious metals, 


92 L, KRESTOVSKY, Le Probleme Spirituel de la Beauté et de la Laideur (Paris 1948) 
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94 ROSENKRANZ, Ästhetik, 6-7, 30, 261. 
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burg 2004) 16, 24-25, 32. 

96 PA. ALT, Ästhetik des Bösen (München 2011) 13; P.P. SCHNIERER, Entdämonisierung 
und Verteufelung. Studien zur Darstellungs- und Funktionsgeschichte des Diabolischen in 
der englischen Literatur seit der Renaissance (Tübingen 2005) 8. 
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Monster in der Mittelalterlichen Literatur”, Monströse, 209-266, here 209, 228-230, 249. 
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clothes, and jewels of Babylon are a disguise to try to appear with the 
radiance of the heavenly throne or the heavenly Jerusalem. Even so, the 
dragon itself never appears in the Apocalypse with a beautiful appearance. 
Since it is the supreme evil being, it is portrayed as the monster of mon- 
sters, and it is always ugly. 

On the other hand, an ugly appearance does not always coincide with 
evil. Thus, the locust-like creatures of the fifth trumpet which torment 
people as punitive instruments of divine justice are monsters, but they are 
not ethically evil (cf. 9,7-11). For Vanni, for instance, these are demonic 
animals !°, However, the angel of the abyss in 9,11 is not identified as 
Satan but as Abbadon. The Hebrew word 71723, translated in the Apoca- 
lypse as ünoAA0wv and in the Septuagint as âne, is an impersonal- 
ization of death (cf. Job 28,22; 31,12; Prov 15,11; Ps 88,11). 

In addition, there are good creatures that are ugly, such as the four liv- 
ing creatures with eyes all around who are in the presence of God (cf. 4,8). 
Above all, the lamb, which is the embodiment of good and the antagonist 
of the evil forces, is a monster. This inversion of the conventional rela- 
tionship between ugliness and evil appears also in other places in litera- 
ture, especially when the purpose is to push the reader to see deeper into 
the human condition and to confront ethical questions !°'. 

The prophet-narrator describes the lamb as a standing animal that is 
slain (cf. 5,6). Readers are called to overcome the aesthetic shock of 
a metaphor conveying death and life in one image. One might imagine a 
wound in the picture of the lamb or add blood. In many representations, 
the simultaneous composition of death and life is avoided. Frequently, in 
many illuminations or pictures, the lamb has a cross to represent this rela- 
tion of life and death — for instance, in a twelfth-century miniature of 
Gregorius de Montaner !°, This new metaphor needs a new image, and 
it is left blank for the readers to fill. Traces of death could be unsettling 
elements in the picture of a living being. However, in Christian art, the 
representation of the suffering or dead Jesus has always been present. One 
might say that historically this established an aesthetic of ugliness 1%. In 
every gospel, the physical suffering of Christ in the passion has an impor- 
tant place. Although the deformation of his body is not stressed, as in 
some devotional practices and works of art, the suffering body is always 


100 VANNI, Apocalisse, 359-363. 

101 Also, an ugly dragon can be good, as in the Chinese tradition. See ASMA, On Mon- 
sters, 11. 
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suggested (cf. Matt 26,26.67; 27,29-30 and parr.; John 19,1-3.17.28), 
and the permanence of his wounds after his resurrection is emphasized 
(cf. Luke 24,40; 20,20.24-29). In addition, the Christological interpre- 
tation of Jesus as the Servant of the LORD (cf. Isa 52,13 — 53,12) and 
Psalm 22 concur with this image of a suffering and ugly Jesus. Indeed, 
it is not possible to make a complete description of Christ by setting aside 
his ugliness in the passion !%. The ugliness of the apocalyptic lamb better 
fits his coming from the passion and death. 

The lamb is a living being with seven horns and seven eyes that stands 
beside God’s throne. In the zoopoetic of the OT, the closest intertextual 
referents to a figure like the lamb near God’s throne are the seraphs and 
the cherubs. In the theophany of Isaiah, there are several seraphs over 
God’s temple throne, each one having six wings (cf. Isa 6,2.6). Seraphs 
are also identified as the mythical serpents sent to bite the ungrateful 
people of Israel (cf. Num 21,6; Deut 8,15). In these two references, the 
word vn: (“serpent”) precedes the word N (“seraph”) as if they were 
synonyms or as if the seraphim were a type of snake. Isaiah correlates 
the two terms yet distinguishes them from normal serpents because they 
can fly (cf. Isa 14,29; 30,6). In Isa 6,2, the word "Mi stands alone. Even 
if the seraphs in Isa 6,2 are not those from the desert in the Pentateuch or 
those from Isaiah 14 and 30, commentators tend to picture a snakelike 
shape in them also !°5. The difficulty is that the seraphs of Isaiah 6 have 
faces, hands and feet, suggesting a humanlike shape (cf. Isa 6,2.6), and 
they are not described as a type of snake !%. A solution would be that the 
word “seraph” in Isa 6 has a different referent, and since etymologically 
mw means a burning being, these seraphs would be flying and burning 
human-shaped supernatural creatures, although that is not made explicit 
in the text. Certainly, they have human parts combined with a snakelike 
or fiery body, or both. In either case, they are hybrid and liminal beings 
imagined as monsters. 

Other strange creatures near God’s throne are the cherubs, which 
already in the Pentateuch adorn the curtains and the veil of the tabernacle 
(cf. Exod 26,1.31 and parr.) and whose statues were over the propitiatory 
(Exod 25,18-20). In the poetic imagination of Israel, they are not mere 


104 Funk thinks that historically only with Christianity does ugliness find its place in 
art. See FUNK, Asthetik, 242. 

105 J.J.M. ROBERTS, First Isaiah (Minneapolis, MN 2015) 95-96; O. KAISER, Das Buch 
des Propheten Jesaja Kapitel 1-12 (Göttingen 1981) 127. 
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sehr schalen Basis”. L.D. MORENZ — S. SCHORCH, “Der Seraph in der hebräischen Bibel in 
Altägypten”, Or 66 (1997) 365-386, here 370. 
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decoration but real creatures associated with God’s throne (cf. Pss 80,2; 
99,1). They might have inspired the creatures of Ezekiel’s vision, although 
only in chapter 10 are they called cherubs (cf. Ezek 1,4-28; 10,1-22) 1%. 
If one reads the description of chapters one and ten intratextually, as 
John would have read them, then these cherubs are living things in the 
chariot of the LORD, who sustain the place of the Glory of the LORD. They 
have a human figure (cf. Ezek 1,5), four wings (cf. Ezek 1,6), hooves like 
calves (cf. Ezek 1,7), and the faces of a human being, a lion, a bull, and an 
eagle (cf. Ezek 1,10), or the face of a cherub, a man, a lion, and an eagle 
(cf. Ezek 10,14). Again, these are the traits of hybridity and liminality 
proper to monsters. 

The four living beings in the Apocalypse clearly refer to the cherubs 
and, like the seraphs, dwell near God’s throne (cf. 4,4-8) !°8. The apoca- 
lyptic lamb follows the same pattern of a monstrous animal found near 
God’s throne. The ugly monstrosity of the lamb reveals its supernatural 
nature, like that of seraphs and cherubs. However, the lamb surpasses 
them, since it is not just near but is in the middle of the throne, as though 
sharing it with the One who is to sit there (cf. 7,17; 22,1). By contrast, 
only the lamb is mentioned as being in the heavenly Jerusalem along with 
God (21,22; 22,1.3). Indeed, the four living beings, successors of the 
seraphs and cherubs, prostrate themselves in adoration and sing to this 
monstrous lamb (cf. 5,8-14). Adoration is also the expected affective 
response from the readers. 


CONCLUSION 


The apocalyptic lamb and dragon, fantastical animals, form a single 
motif related to an eschatological combat at the center of the drama of the 
Apocalypse. They are not only metaphorical compositions constituted by 
intertextual symbolism from the OT and NT tradition but also new images 
in the biblical tradition. The descriptions of Rev 5,6 and 12,3-4 aim to 
guide readers in creating such images. Although the lamb and the dragon 
have disruptive descriptions, not easy to picture, by means of the ekphrasis 
these descriptions offer guidelines to readers, leaving space for creativity 
to fill in the blanks and match the innovative metaphors with imagina- 
tive innovations. In doing so, readers are led to picture two monsters. 


107 The label “cherub” in Ezekiel 10 is certainly an editorial addition. See R. EICHLER, 
“Cherub: A History of Interpretation”, Bib 96 (2015) 26-38, here 27. 

108 G.K. BEALE, The Use of Daniel in Jewish Apocalyptic Literature and in the Reve- 
lation of St. John (London 1984) 193-200. 
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The ugliness of the dragon serves to express its evil nature, as it does with 
the beasts of Daniel 7 and 8, while in the lamb ugliness gives expression 
to a supernatural being closely associated with divinity, as it does with 
the seraphs of Isaiah 6 or the cherubs of Ezekiel 1 and 10. Facing these 
fantastical monsters, readers may experience the pathos of rejection in 
the case of the dragon, and that of reverence in the case of the lamb. 
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SUMMARY 


The description of the fantastical lamb and dragon in Rev 5,6 and 12,3-4 is 
symbolic but also intended to create images which support the characterization of 
their two allegorical referents. Once one has overcome the difficulty of composing 
their images from disruptive descriptions, one faces ugly monsters. But the aes- 
thetic of ugliness has different functions with each one: in the dragon, it depicts 
the supreme evil of an otherworldly being; in the lamb, it discloses a supernatural 
being in the sphere of the divine. 


VÖGEL ALS ENTSORGER NEGATIVER KRÄFTE IN BIBLISCHEN, 
ÄGYPTISCHEN UND ALTORIENTALISCHEN TEXTEN 


Die Gemeinsamkeiten zwischen der hebräischen und altägyptischen 
Sprache und Literatur betreffen eine ganze Reihe von Feldern. Relevantes 
Material wurde bereits summarisch präsentiert !. Darüber hinaus hat 
Shupak verwandten Aspekten in der ägyptischen und biblischen Prophetie 
einige Bemerkungen gewidmet ?. Craig schlug vor, Ex 15,4 sei möglicher- 
weise durch ägyptische Phraseologie beeinflusst 3, und Lewis behandelte 
die Verbindung der ägyptischen Götter Thot und Sobek mit Hiob 38,6 *. 
In diesem Beitrag wird eine weitere Parallele präsentiert: die Verwendung 
von Vögeln als Entsorger negativer Kräfte. Der entsprechende Beleg in 
der Hebräischen Bibel findet sich in Lev 14,49-53 >: 


„[49] Um das Haus zu entsündigen, soll er zwei Vögel, Zedernholz, Schildlaus- 
Karmesin und Ysop nehmen. [50] Er soll einen der Vögel über einem Ton- 
gefäß mit Quellwasser schlachten. [51] Dann soll er das Zedernholz, den 
Ysop, das Schildlaus-Karmesin und den lebenden Vogel nehmen, um sie in 
das Blut des geschlachteten Vogels und in das Quellwasser zu tauchen. Er soll 
das Haus siebenmal ° besprengen und, [52] nachdem er das Haus mit dem 
Blut des Vogels, dem Quellwasser, dem lebenden Vogel, dem Zedernholz, 
dem Ysop und dem Schildlaus-Karmesin entsündigt hat, [53] den lebenden 
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CHEN — H.-W. FISCHER-ELFERT) (Philippika 11; Wiesbaden 2006) 133-144, hier 135-136. 

3 PC. CRAIG, „An Egyptian Expression in the Song of the Sea (Exodus XV, 4)“, VT 20 
(1970) 83-86, hier 83-84. 

4 T.J. Lewis, „Egyptian Divinity in the divine Speech in Job 38.6“, Joyful in Thebes. 
Egyptological Studies in Honor of Betsy M. Bryan (eds. R. JasNow — K.M. Cooney) 
(Material and Visual Culture of Ancient Egypt 1; Atlanta, GA 2015) 343-356. 

> Zu dieser Stelle vgl. K. ELLIGER, Leviticus (HAT, Erste Reihe 4/2; Tübingen 1966) 
179ff/189ff; B. MAARSINGH, Leviticus (Nijkerk 1974) 123; J.R. PORTER, Leviticus (Cam- 
bridge 1976) 116; J.E. HARTLEY, Leviticus (WBC 4; Dallas, TX 1992) 199; J. MILGROM, 
Leviticus. A Book of Ritual and Ethics. A Continental Commentary (Minneapolis, MN 
2004) 138; T. HIEKE, Levitikus. Erster Teilband: 1-15 (HThKAT; Freiburg 2014) 511 
und 518. 

6 Die Zahl Sieben scheint ein weiteres jener kulturübergreifenden Phänomene zu sein; 
zur ägyptischen Verwendung vgl. M. ROCHHOLZ, Schöpfung, Feindvernichtung, Regene- 
ration. Untersuchung zum Symbolgehalt der macht-geladenen Zahl 7 im alten Ägypten 
(ÄAT 56; Wiesbaden 2002) passim. 
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Vogel aus der Stadt hinaus ins freie Feld fliegen lassen. So hat er das Haus 
entsühnt 7; es ist rein.“ 


Die Säuberung des Hauses vom Aussatz durch den Vogelritus in 
Lev 14,49-53 weist nach Ansicht von Körting ë Gemeinsamkeiten zu Sün- 
denbockriten in der gleichen Schrift auf, wobei sie jedoch auch die Unter- 
schiede wie die fehlende Auslosung und das fehlende Sündenbekenntnis 
über dem zweiten Vogel zu Bedenken gibt. Das Blut des ersten Vogels 
wäscht nach ihrer Meinung die Unreinheit fort und überträgt sie so auf den 
zweiten Vogel, der sie dann wegfliegend davon transportiert. Die Stelle 
wird von Minnuno als frühes Zeugnis für den Gebrauch der Vögel zu 
Reinigungszwecken verstanden °. Dietrich legt besonders Wert darauf, 
dass der Vogel die Unheilsmaterie in der Horizontalen auf das freie Feld 
trägt !°. Schmitt führt den Aussatz des Hauses auf einen göttlichen Urhe- 
ber als Reaktion auf eine ungesühnte Sündenschuld zurück !!. Der Vor- 
gang zog seiner Meinung nach eine Störung des Gottesverhältnisses und 
der kosmischen Ordnung nach sich. Die Wirksamkeit der Reinigungsopfer 
basiere nicht auf dem Prinzip des ex opere operato oder dynamistischen 
Einwirkungen, sondern auf göttlicher Setzung !?. Die Eliminationsriten in 
Leviticus werden von Theis in weiterem Kontext betrachtet !°. 

Eine ähnliche Vorstellung kehrt in der ägyptischen Literatur wieder. 
Eine entsprechende Interpretation wird in der Forschung schon seit län- 
gerem vertreten. In dem hierfür relevanten Text wird als Vogel konkret 
die Schwalbe genannt !4. 


7 Zur Wurzel „kpr“ vgl. B. JANOWSKI, Sühne als Heilsgeschehen. Studien zur Sühne- 
theologie der Priesterschrift und zur Wurzel KPR im Alten Orient und im Alten Testament 
(WMANT 55; Neukirchen-Vluyn 1982) passim. 

8 C. KÖRTNG, Der Schall des Schofar. Israels Feste im Herbst (BZAW 285; Berlin 1999) 
176. 

? G. MINUNNO, Ritual Employs of Birds in Ancient Syria-Palestine (AOAT 402; Münster 
2013) 102. 

10 J, DIETRICH, Kollektive Schuld und Haftung. Religions- und rechtsgeschichtliche Stu- 
dien zum Sündenkuhritus des Deuteronomiums und zu verwandten Texten (ORA 4; Tübin- 
gen 2010) 249 n. 402. 

!! R, SCHMITT, „Die nachexilische Religion Israels: Bekenntnisreligion oder kosmothe- 
istische Religion? “, Primäre und sekundäre Religion als Kategorie der Religionsgeschichte 
des Alten Testaments (Hg. A. WAGNER) (BZAW 364; Berlin 2006) 147-157, hier 151-152. 

12 R, SCHMITT, „Magie in Syrien und Palästina/Israel im 2. und 1. Jtsd. v. Chr.“, Agyp- 
tische Magie und ihre Umwelt (Hg. A. JORDENS) (Philippika 80; Wiesbaden 2015) 54-68, 
hier 60. 

5 C, THEIS, Magie und Raum. Der magische Schutz ausgewählter Räume im alten Agyp- 
ten nebst einem Vergleich zu angrenzenden Kulturbereichen (ORA 13; Tübingen 2014) 248- 
250. 

14 Zu den seltenen bildlichen Darstellungen der Schwalbe in der ägyptischen Kunst 
vgl. P.F. HOULIHAN, The Birds of Ancient Egypt. With the Collaboration and a Preliminary 
Checklist to the Birds of Egypt by Steven M. Goodman (Warminster 1986) 122-124. 
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Der Hauptgesichtspunkt kommt in der Formulierung iw b“=f n mn.t © 
in P. Ramesseum 3 B 33 zum Ausdruck, der die Übersetzung „seine b“- 
Krankheit gehört der Schwalbe/fallt an die Schwalbe o. ä.“ wohl am bes- 
ten gerecht wird. Die b“-Krankheit wird der Schwalbe also symbolisch auf 
den Rücken geladen, die sie dann durch ihren Wegflug davonträgt. Die 
Parallele zu Lev 14,49-53 stellt sich vor diesem Hintergrund als besonders 
eng heraus. Die pathologische Erscheinung selbst wird durch von Deines 
und Westendorf !° und die Autoren des Wörterbuches der ägyptischen 
Sprache !? als nicht näher klassifizierbare Kinderkrankheit identifiziert. 
Barns weist zu dieser Stelle ausdrücklich auf die „scapegoat“-Thematik 
hin, der auf mögliche weitere Beispiele für die Schwalbe in eben dieser 
Funktion aufmerksam macht. Das hier zum Vorschein kommende Sünden- 
bockmotiv wird auch von Westendorf betont !8. Dies bietet sich denn 
auch als wahrscheinlichste Erklärung an. 

Die Mischung aus medizinischen und magischen Elementen tritt sowohl 
im hebräischen als auch ägyptischen Textzusammenhang markant hervor. 
Die Übergänge zwischen diesen beiden Disziplinen verliefen im Altertum 
bekanntlich gleitend !?, wobei die jeweiligen Berufszweige häufig auch in 


!5 J.W. BARNS, Five Ramesseum Papyri (Oxford 1956) 23 n. 2; zu dieser Stelle vgl. 
auch H. VON DEINES — H. GRAPOW, Wörterbuch der ägyptischen Drogennamen (Grundriss 
der Medizin der Alten Ägypter VI; Berlin 1959) 238. 

16 H. von DEINES — W. WESTENDORF, Wörterbuch der medizinischen Texte. Erste 
Hälfte (3-r) (Grundriss der Medizin der Alten Ägypter VII; Berlin 1961) 244-245. 

17 A. ERMAN — H. GRAPOW, Wörterbuch der aegyptischen Sprache 1 (1926) 446, n. 12. 

18 W, WESTENDORF, Erwachen der Heilkunst. Die Medizin im Alten Ägypten (Zürich 
1992) 215; vgl. dazu auch C. LEITZ, „Die Rolle von Religion und Naturbeobachtung bei 
der Auswahl der Drogen im Papyrus Ebers“, Papyrus Ebers und die antike Heilkunde. 
Akten der Tagung vom 15.-16. 3. 2002 in der Albertina/ UB der Universität Leipzig (Hg. 
H.-W. FISCHER-ELFERT) (Philippika 7; Wiesbaden 2005) 41-62, hier 45. 

19 Zum Befund in Ägypten vgl. W. WESTENDORF, Handbuch der altägyptischen Medi- 
zin. 1. Band (HdO, Erste Abteilung, Der Nahe und Mittlere Osten 36; Leiden 1999) 65- 
77; T. POMMERENING, „Heilkundliche Texte aus dem Alten Ägypten, Vorschläge zur Kom- 
mentierung und Übersetzung“, Translating Writings of Early Scholars in the Ancient Near 
East, Egypt, Greece and Rome. Methodological Aspects with Examples (eds. A. IMHAUSEN — 
T. POMMERENING) (Beiträge zur Altertumskunde 344; Berlin 2016) 174-280, hier 178-179; 
zu dieser Janusköpfigkeit im griechisch-römischen Ägypten vgl. L. WILLER, ,,latromagie: 
Magie und Medizin im griechisch-römischen Ägypten“, Ägyptische Magie und ihre Umwelt 
(Hg. A. JÖRDENS) (Philippika 80; Wiesbaden 2015) 281-301; zu dieser Grauzone auch in 
Mesopotamien vgl. N.P. HEESSEL, „Babylonische Wissenschaft: Medizin und Magie“, 
Babylon — Mythos und Wahrheit (Hg. J. MARZAHN — G. SCHAUERTE) (München 2008) 413- 
422; N.P. HEESSEL: „Medizinische Texte aus dem alten Mesopotamien“, Translating Writ- 
ings of Early Scholars in the Ancient Near East, Egypt, Greece and Rome. Methodological 
Aspects with Examples (Hg. A. IMHAUSEN — T. POMMERENING) (Beiträge zur Altertums- 
kunde Band 344; Berlin 2016) 17-73, hier 18-19/24; zum Nebeneinander von Medizin und 
Astrologie im griechischen Altertum vgl. S. HEILEN, „Translating Greco-Roman Astrological 
Texts: The Horoscope of Hadrian by Antigonus of Nicaea“, Translating Writings of Early 
Scholars in the Ancient Near East, Egypt, Greece and Rome. Methodological Aspects 
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Personalunion ausgeübt wurden. Die Bedeutung der Schwalbe in der Magie 
zeigt sich übrigens durchwegs noch in der klassischen Antike 7°. 

Die Flüchtigkeit des Vogels im Allgemeinen und der Schwalbe im 
Besonderen dürfte für die Formulierung der Texte eine wesentliche Rolle 
gespielt haben. Die Eigenschaft der Schwalbe als Zugvogel sollte wohl 
ebenfalls nicht unterschätzt werden. Der Nimbus der Flüchtigkeit haftet 
Vögeln nach ägyptischem Verständnis auch sonst an ?!. Der eingangs 
zitierte Eliminationsritus aus Levitikus 14 besitzt nach da Silva ?? eine 
enge religionsgeschichtliche Verbindung mit vergleichbaren hethitischen 
Praktiken und den ionisch-griechischen Pharmakos-Riten 7°, deren beider 
Ziel die räumliche Entfernung des stofflich gedachten Bösen bildet. Was 
den hethitischen Kontext angeht, verweist Strauß *4 außerdem auf einen 
Schwenkritus aus den Kizzuwatnatexten, wo die Unreinheit des Ritualherrn 
auf Vögel übertragen wird, welche dann in die Luft freigelassen werden. 
Die Rolle der Vögel als nakussi-Substitute in der hethitischen Religion 
erwähnt auch Haas *°. 

Die oben vorgestellte ägyptische Parallele für Lev 14,49-53 würde 
demnach der hethitischen und griechischen Parallele an die Seite treten. 
Das gedankliche Konzept zeigt sich auch in der babylonisch-assyrischen 
Literatur. In den Angaben des „Babylonischen Almanachs“ ist davon 
zu lesen, dass am 4. VII zur Lösung des Götterzornes und Befreiung des 


with Examples (eds. A. IMHAUSEN — T. POMMERENING) (Beiträge zur Altertumskunde Band 
344; Berlin 2016) 514. 

20 PDM XVI 772-781 (= pMag. LL, 25, 3-26, 18); zu dieser Stelle vgl. neuerdings 
S. NAGEL — F. WESPI, „Ägypter, Griechen und Römer im Liebesbann — Antiker ‚Liebes- 
zauber‘ im Wandel der Zeiten“, Ägyptische Magie und ihre Umwelt (Hg. A. JÖRDENS) 
(Philippika 80; Wiesbaden 2015) 218-280, hier 252. 

2! I. GRUMACH, Untersuchungen zur Lebenslehre des Amenope (MAS 23; München 
1972) 64; V.P.-M. LAISNEY, L’Enseignement d’Amenemope (Studia Pohl. Series Maior 19; 
Roma 2007) 102; A. ASSMANN — A. KUCHAREK, Ägyptische Religion. Götterliteratur (Berlin 
2018) 517. 

22 G., DA SILVA, Am Anfang war das Opfer. René Girard aus afroindiolateinamerikanischer 
Perspektive (Berlin 2002) 52. 

23 Zu den Pharmakos-Ritualen vgl. auch H.-G. NESSELRAHT, „Tempel, Riten und Orakel: 
Die Stellung der Religion im Leben der Griechen“, Götterbilder, Gottesbilder, Weltbilder. 
Polytheismus und Monotheismus in der Welt der Antike, Band II: Griechenland und 
Rom, Judentum, Christentum und Islam (Hg. R.G. KRATZ — H. SPIECKERMANN) (Tübingen 
2006) 45-67, hier 58. 

24 R. STRAUSS, Reinigungsrituale aus Kizzuwatna. Ein Beitrag zur Erforschung hethi- 
tischer Ritualtradition und Kulturgeschichte (Berlin 2006) 123; zu den Kizzuwatna-Texten 
vgl. A. ARCHI, „Text Forms and Levels of Comparison: The Rituals of Emar and the 
Syrian Tradition“, Kulturgeschichten, Altorientalistische Studien für Volkert Haas zum 
65. Geburtstag (Hg. T. RICHTER — D. PRECHEL — J. KLINGER) (Saarbrücken 2001) 19-28, hier 
23: 

25 V. Haas, Geschichte der hethitischen Religion (HdO, Erste Abteilung, Der Nahe 
und Mittlere Osten 15; Leiden 1994) 897. 
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Königs von der Bitternis Vögel fliegen gelassen wurden °°. In einer Beschwö- 
rung in den Vogel-Namburbi lässt sich außerdem als Abschluss die Pas- 
sage 3-3 ŠID-tú an-ni-ta SID-ma MUSEN NITA ana “UTU.È MUSEN 
MUNUS ana [ereb Samsi] tu-mas-Sar-ma 7’ finden. Maul übersetzt: „Drei- 
mal rezitiert er diese Rezitation und du lässt den männlichen Vogel in 
Richtung Sonnenaufgang und den weiblichen Vogel in Richtung Sonnen- 
untergang frei.“ Das Übel scheint hier von den sich auf ihren Schwingen 
in den Himmel erhebenden Vögeln mitgenommen und auf diese Weise aus 
dem Gesichtskreis entfernt zu werden. 


Ägyptologisches Seminar der Universität Bonn Stefan BOJOWALD 
Brühler Straße 7 
53119 Bonn 

SUMMARY 


This short paper compares Hebrew and Egyptian text passages on the role of birds 
as disposers of negative forces. Lev 14,49-53 describes the cleansing of a house 
from leprosy by letting fly a bird. In the Egyptian case, P. Ramesseum 3 B 33, 
a swallow symbolically takes away a childhood sickness. Comparable motifs are 
also found in Hittite and Babylonian texts. 


26 C. AMBOS, Der König im Gefängnis und das Neujahrsfest im Herbst. Mechanismen 
der Legitimation des babylonischen Herrschers im 1. Jahrtausend v. Chr. und ihre Geschichte 
(Dresden 2013) 46. 

27 S.M. MAUL, Zukunftsbewältigung. Eine Untersuchung altorientalischen Denkens 
anhand der babylonisch-assyrischen Löserituale (Namburbi) (BaF 18; Mainz 1994) 243, 
Z. 81-82; zur Assoziation des Erscheinens und spezifischen Verhaltens der Vögel in den 
Namburbi mit den Geistern der Unterwelt vgl. ibid. 233; zur Interpretation realer Vögel 
bei ominösen Ereignissen als Abbilder oder Emanationen der Totengeister vgl. S.M. MAUL, 
„Totengeist und Vögel: Eine Vogelliste aus dem neubabylonischen Grab 433 in Uruk“, 
Uruk. Die Gräber (Hg. R.M. BOEHMER — F. PEDDE — B. SALJE) (AUWE 10; Mainz 1995) 
218-220; zu den Namburbi-Ritualen vgl. I. HUBER, Rituale der Seuchen- und Schadensab- 
wehr im Vorderen Orient und Griechenland. Formen kollektiver Krisenbewältigung in der 
Antike (Oriens et Occidens 10; Wiesbaden 2005) 29; zu Vogel-Omina vgl. H. HOLMA, 
Omen Texts from Babylonian Tablets in the British Museum Concerning Birds and Other 
Portents I. Texts (The Asia Publishing Co’s Oriental Series, Western Asia: Babylonia and 
Assyria 1; Leipzig 1923) passim. 


AGAIN THE TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR OF JECONIAH: 
A NOTE ON 2 BAR 1,1* 


Many ancient literary works contain interpretation problems of differ- 
ent kinds at their beginnings. Notoriously known for these problems are 
the Book of Genesis and the Epic of Atramhasis. The beginning of the 
Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch (2 Baruch) shows no syntactic difficulties 
such as those of the above-mentioned works. However, its given chrono- 
logical information is problematic and so has caused some debate among 
scholars !. In the opening verse we find namely the following text: 


mawa Sims buro ama “And it happened in the twenty-fifth 
Wan MIAMI Wald mana year of Jeconiah, the king of Judah: 
io no An im may da The word of the Lord came to Baruch, 
a ima i the son of Neria, and said to him” 2, 


The narrative framework of 2 Baruch locates the story in Jerusalem during 
the reign of Jeconiah *, more precisely, at the time of the Babylonian con- 
quest. The author utilizes these events as background for his attempt to cope 
with the disaster of 70 CE. Therefore, according to the opinio communis 
among scholars, the First Jewish Revolt and the destruction of the Temple 
by the Romans offer the terminus post quem for the date of 2 Baruch *. Its 


* My first consideration of the problem of this date can be found in my annotated 
translation of 2 Baruch 1-21 (Sÿrska Baruchova apokalypsa 1-21. Preklad a komentar 
[Koëice 2011] 38-42). A couple of years later, these were revised as a part of my lecture 
on the Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch at the University of Tartu, Estonia (March 2017). This 
short paper offers an expanded and reworked version of that part. I would like to thank 
Hermann-Josef Stipp (Miinchen) for his advice, the anonymous reviewers for their remarks, 
Juliane Eckstein (München) and David Vasquez (Münster) for their proof-reading. 

' For the introductory matters on this apocalypse, see M. HENZE, Jewish Apocalypticism 
in Late First-Century Israel (TSAJ 142; Tiibingen 2011) 16-70. 

? The Syriac text is taken from The Peshitta (The Peshitta Institute; Leiden 2008) in 
Logos Bible Software. 

3 There are variants of the king’s name in the Hebrew Bible: yhwykyn (2 Kings 24), 
yknyhw (Jer 24,1), yknyh (Jer 28,4), and knyhw (Jer 22,24). See M. COGAN — H. TADMOR, 
II Kings (AB 11; New York 1988) 311. The Syriac form of the name which is used in 
2 Bar 1,1 (usa) is identical with the form found in the Peshitta and the Syrohexapla- 
ric version of the Book of Jeremiah. 

4 The experts find it hard to pinpoint a more exact date because they rely only on 
internal evidence in the text itself. Working with this kind of data is in most cases a highly 
hypothetical procedure, all the more so in the case of an apocalypse. Some proposals depart 
from one or more textual hints and arrive at sophisticated mathematical speculations that 
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more precise date of composition is a topic for another discussion. How- 
ever, some scholars add the concrete piece of information from 2 Bar 1,1 
to the year of the destruction of the Second Temple, attaining the time 
around 95 CE as a plausible date of composition °. Although the end of 
the first century can be seen as a credible date, the information provided 
in the opening verse was almost certainly not intended as a pointer to the 
time of origin of 2 Baruch itself, but as a reference to the time of Baruch’s 
prophetic activity. Some scholars emphasized the symbolic function of 
such a temporal detail, as did recently M. Henze 6, who with good argu- 
ment points to “a complex process of textual formation” ?. 

In my opinion, the twenty-fifth year was actually meant as a historical 
reference, even though it was incorrect. Of course, its purpose was not 
to indicate the time of origin of 2 Baruch but the date of Baruch’s pro- 
phetic activity (and of the events described in the work). If we take every 
single element into consideration (the number, the name of the king, and 
the context) and compare it to the biblical evidence, we may conclude 
that the Jeconiah of 2 Baruch is a fusion of two (or even three) different 
persons. At first blush, it is unclear if the number twenty-five is referring to 
Jeconiah’s age or to his regnal year 8. Interestingly enough, several Judean 
kings ascended the throne at the age of twenty-five, namely, Amaziah 


are mostly based on presuppositions and reconstructions. See, e.g., N. RODDY, “‘Two Parts: 
Weeks of 7 Weeks.’ The End of the Age as Terminus ad Quem for 2 Baruch”, JSP 7/14 
(1996) 3-14; A. LAATO, “The Apocalypse of the Syriac Baruch and the Date of the End”, 
JSP 9/18 (1998) 39-46. For a critique, see M. WHITTERS, The Epistle of Second Baruch. 
A Study in Form and Message (JSPSup 42; Sheffield 2003) 152, and D.M. GURTNER, 
“The ‘Twenty-Fifth Year of Jeconiah’ and the Date of 2 Baruch”, JSP 18 (2008) 23-32, 
here 26. 

5 See especially GURTNER, “The ‘Twenty-Fifth Year of Jeconiah’ and the Date 
of 2 Baruch”, and IDEM, Second Baruch. A Critical Edition of the Syriac Text (New 
York — London 2009) 16-18, who also offers a short overview of the Forschungs- 
geschichte. 

6 See HENZE, Jewish Apocalypticism, 28-29. Already in his 1969 commetary, 
P.M. BOGAERT, L’Apocalypse syriaque de Baruch I, 287-288 and II, 7, drew attention to 
the similar date in the Book of Ezekiel (40,1): “In the twenty-fifth year of our exile, at 
the beginning of the year, [...] the hand of the LORD was upon me”. J.J. COLLINS, The 
Apocalyptic Imagination. An Introduction to Jewish Apocalyptic Literature (Grand Rapids, 
MI 32016) 265, follows him and states: “The figure 25 is apparently taken from Ezek 40:1 
[...] and may also be an approximate indication of the actual date of composition [...] 
However, the figure of 25 years obviously bears some relation to the 30 years given at the 
beginning of 4 Ezra.” 

7 HENZE, Jewish Apocalypticism, 26. See also IDEM, “4 Ezra and 2 Baruch: Literary 
Composition and Oral Performance in First-Century Apocalyptic Literature”, JBL 131 (2012) 
181-200. 

8 E.g., R.H. CHARLES, The Apocalypse of Baruch (London 1896) 1-2, argued for the 
understanding that it is a year of the king’s life. On the other hand, D. GURTNER, “The 
‘Twenty-Fifth Year of Jeconiah’”, thinks of the year of the king’s reign. 
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(2 Kgs 14,2 // 2 Chr 25,1), Jotham (2 Kgs 15,33 // 2 Chr 27,1), 
and Hezekiah (2 Kgs 18,2 // 2 Chr 29,1). However, the most important 
character for our discussion is King Jehoiakim, who became king at the 
same age (2 Kgs 23,36 // 2 Chr 36,5). 2 Chronicles preserves a tradi- 
tion that recalls his Babylonian captivity (36,6). The problem is how 
to correlate this tradition with the information given in 2 Kings 24 accord- 
ing to which Jehoiakim died in Jerusalem, whereas only his successor 
Jehoiachin was taken captive to Babylonia. So, the author of 2 Baruch took 
Jehoiakim’s age when becoming king and applied this detail to Jehoiachin, 
who had reigned only for three months in Jerusalem before he was taken 
to Babylon, i.e. in his accession year. The above-mentioned tradition on 
the deportation of both kings would have abetted such a confusion. Addi- 
tionally, the prophecy received, the sequence of various sieges, the destruc- 
tion and the exile seem to have formed one composite string of events 
lasting only two days for the author of 2 Baruch (cf. 2 Bar 6,1) °. Even so, 
the author was aware of King Zedekiah (2 Bar 8,5). A similar phenome- 
non is to be found in Eupolemus (see below). 

The confusion becomes obvious when the Greek material is taken into 
account !°. The following table shows that several kings with different 
Hebrew names bear identical names in the Septuagint !!. 


° See HENZE, Jewish Apocalypticism, 27. 

10 The problem of original language is highly disputed among scholars. As the 
superscriptio of 2 Baruch in 7al insinuates, Greek is one of the candidates. The other 
one is, of course, Hebrew (or Aramaic). Some scholars formulate their opinion in a very 
cautious way: the original language may have been A, however, B cannot be excluded. 
See, e.g., G.S. OEGEMA, “Die Syrische Baruch-Apokalypse”, Einführung zu den Jüdi- 
schen Schriften aus hellenistisch-römischer Zeit VI/1,5. Apokalypsen (Gütersloh 2001) 59: 
“[...] dürfte wohl Griechisch gewesen sein [...] Eine semitische Urform kann aber nicht 
ausgeschlossen werden”; A.M. DENIS et al., Introduction a la littérature religieuse judeo- 
hellénistique I (Turnhout 2000) 746: “La langue originale de Apoc. Bar. syr. a pu étre 
l’hébreu ou l’araméen, mais il est difficile de la redécouvrir par delà le grec, lui-même 
reconstitué à travers le syriaque subsistant”; D. GURTNER, Second Baruch, 12-13, summa- 
rizes: “The consideration of the original language of 2 Baruch on linguistic evidence 
alone is hopelessly speculative and beyond our ability to reconstruct unless more extensive 
Greek material were to be unearthed or more sophisticated methods of discernment are 
developed”. 

!! See JOSEPHUS, Ant. 10,98 [10.6.3]: 'Ioaxeıuog for Jehoiakim and for Jehoiachin; 
see further B.Z. WACHOLDER, Eupolemus. A Study of Judaeo-Greek Literature (Cincinnati, 
OH 1974) 227-228. However, there is a difference in the names of Jehoiakim (loaxt) 
and of Jehoiachin (Ieyoviac) in the Greek text of Jeremiah, as it is the case in some 
Greek textual witnesses of 2 Kgs 24,6. See A.E. BROOKE — N. MCLEAN — H.J. THACKERAY, 
The Old Testament in Greek. Volume II: The Later Historical Books. Part II: I and 
II Kings (Cambridge 1930) 384. There is a difference in the Lucianic text of 2 Kings; 
see N. FERNANDEZ Marcos — J. R. Busto Saiz, El Texto Antioqueno de la Biblia Griega. 
1-2 Reyes (Madrid 1992): Imake and Ivaksıv. However, some manuscripts witness in 
24,8-9 the form Iwaxeu also for Jehoiachin. 
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2 Kings 2 Chronicles 1 Esdras 
Jehoiakim Ioaxın look look 
Jehoiachin Ioaxıu Ieyoviag Ioakın 
Jehoachaz !? Ioayag Imayak Igyoviag 


The account of King Jehoiakim in 1 Esdras reiterates the Chronicles tra- 
dition about his captivity in Babylonia. Additionally, both Hebrew names 
(Jehoiakim and Jehoiachin) have the same form in the Greek text (Imax) !, 
as they do in the Greek translation of 2 Kings !*. However, these books 
differ substantially regarding the details of the captivity tradition. 

An interesting parallel for such a mix-up is offered by the Book of 
Daniel. It begins with a date that elicited much debate among scholars: 


“In the third year of the reign of Jehoiakim, the king of Judah, Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the king of Babylon, came to Jerusalem and besieged it” (1,1) !5. 


Although this date is historically inaccurate !°, it is still worth asking what 
prompted the author to proceed from such a date. Many scholars agree 
that the author relies on the above-mentioned Chronicles tradition about 
the captivity of King Jehoiakim (2 Chr 36,6) !”. “The dating of this event 
to the third year of Jehoiakim is most commonly attributed to confusion 
with the account in 2 Kings, which says that he served Nebuchadnezzar 
‘for three years’” !8. Hence, in the cases of Dan 1,1 and 2 Bar 1,1 we 
encounter two analogical — though not identical — confusions. 


12 Working with the Greek material may have facilitated another confusion. Jehoachaz 
who reigned only three months (as did Jehoiachin) before Jehoiakim is called Ieyoviag in 
1 Esdras (same as Jehoiachin in 2 Chronicles and in the Book of Jeremiah). 

13 The codices witness a variation in the form of the name. I@ax is the form used in 
the main text of the edition by A. RAHLFS — R. HANHART, Septuaginta. Editio altera (Stuttgart 
2006) and by R. HANHART, Paralipomenon liber I] (Göttingen 2014). The Codices Vati- 
canus and Alexandrinus have the form Ioaxeux, as does the main text of the Göttingen 
edition of 1 Esdras (R. HANHART, Esdrae liber I [Göttingen ?1991]). 

14 There is the same form of the name for both kings (ioacim) in the manuscript 109 
(Madrid, Bibliotheca de la Univesidad Complutense 31), which, inter alia, offers the Vetus 
Latina text for 2 Chronicles. 

!5 This passage is highlighted by M. HENZE (Jewish Apocalypticism, 28) as an example 
of historical inaccuracy. However, his example taken from Judith seems to be of a different 
kind, since the “historiographical” introduction is totally absurd (Nebuchadnezzar as an 
Assyrian king ruling in Niniveh). Henze is, of course, aware of this absurdity. 

16 See J.J. COLLINS, Daniel (Hermeneia; Minneapolis, MN 1993) 130-132, for the critique 
of Kocn’s proposal (Daniel [BK 22/1; Neukirchen-Vluyn 1986] 25-34, 132-133), who cal- 
culates seventy years (cf. Jer 25,11; 29,10; 2 Chr 36,21) backward from the edict of Cyrus 
(538 B.C.). 

!7 See, e.g., COLLINS, Daniel, 132; D. BAUER, Das Buch Daniel (NSK AT 22; Stuttgart 
1996) 67; C.A. NEWSOM — B.W. BREED, Daniel (OTL; Louisville, KY 2014) 40. 

!8 COLLINS, Daniel, 132 with bibliography. 
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Another, if somewhat different parallel is to be found in the fourth frag- 
ment of Eupolemus (according to Alexander Polyhistor, “On the Jews” in 
Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica 9.39.2-5) !°. This fragment provides 
information on a certain king Jonachim (Iovaxein), whose name is prob- 
ably a corrupted form of Joachim (Jehoiakim) %. According to this source, 
this king attempted to burn Jeremiah alive, who was prophesying in that 
time. Moreover, during Jonachim’s reign, the Babylonian king Nebuchad- 
nezzar came with his army, seized Jerusalem, captured the king and took 
precious metals from the Temple as a tribute. M. Fallon puts the problem 
of this description of “history” in a nutshell: “Under the one name Jona- 
chim, [...] Eupolemus encompasses the events that occur to the final three 
kings of Judah: Jehoiachim, Jehoiakin, and Zedekiah” *!. 

Hence, it can be concluded that the dating in 2 Bar 1,1 results from a 
mix-up. Nevertheless, it does have a theological relevance because Baruch 
is introduced in the manner of the Old Testament prophets 77. 
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SUMMARY 


The problem of the date in 2 Bar 1,1, for which scholars have suggested various 
solutions, most probably arose from a confusion of King Jehoiakim, who came to 
power at the age of 25, with King Jehoiachin, who reigned only for three months 
in Jerusalem before being deported to Babylonia, i.e. in his accession year. There 
are some partial analogies to the problem in other Jewish works of the Hellenistic 
period. 


1% For the text, see C.R. HOLLADAY, Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish Authors 1. 
Historians (Chico, CA 1983) 132-135. 

20 See M. FALLON, “Eupolemus”, Old Testament Pseudepigrapha. 2 vols. (ed. 
J.H. CHARLESWORTH) (New York 1985) 2.871a. 

2! See M. FALLON, “Eupolemus”, 2.871a; WACHOLDER, Eupolemus, 227-228; HOLLADAY, 
Fragments, 153 n. 106; J.R. BARTLETT, Jews in the Hellenistic World. Josephus, Aristeas, 
The Sibylline Oracles, Eupolemus (Cambridge 1985) 70-71; KocH, Daniel, 28. 

2 The Syriac phrase LS isi ma ha ram functions in the Peshitta as 
a translation of the Hebrew Wortereignisformel. See JUHAS, Baruchova apokalypsa, 37- 
38. B. TAMASI, “Baruch as a Prophet in 2Baruch”, Fourth Ezra and Second Baruch. 
Reconstruction after the Fall (eds. M. HENZE — G. BOCCACCINI) (JSJS 164; Leiden — Boston, 
MA 2013) 195-217, shows how the character of Baruch fuses several prophetic attributes. 
Thus, for example, “in the narrative prologue Baruch is introduced as a Second Jeremiah” 
(p. 215). 


A SHORT NOTE ON SENECA’S HERCULES FURENS AND 
THE IMPERIAL-CRITICAL READING OF HEBREWS 


While scholars have long mentioned the parallels between the Hercu- 
les myth and the gospel of Christ !, David Aune discusses how the depic- 
tion of Jesus in Hebrews coheres with themes and motifs related to the 
ubiquitous pagan hero ?. For instance, in his essay, Aune points out that 
Hercules was considered “the author of the world”, the “divina ratio” 
and the “all permeating Logos, who gives to nature its cohesion and 
force” 3. According to Aune, this smacks of the reference to Jesus in 
Hebrews 1 as the exact representation of God through whom the cosmos 
was made *. Additionally, similar to Jesus in Heb 5,8-9, Hercules, too, 
underwent a process of education in which he learned obedience and 
finally achieved perfection. Along these lines, when Hercules was dis- 
ciplined, he did not count himself wretched but — “without hesitation 
or complaint” — fulfilled all that had been enjoined upon him >. As a 
result, Hercules set the pattern for “the sons of Zeus” who would like- 
wise receive the “good education” ®. 

Moreover, in comparison to Jesus as the àpynyòc for believers 
(Heb 2,10), their pioneer and the perfecter of their faith (Heb 12,1-3), 
Hercules was humanity’s däpxnyög — the peoples’ best champion and 
guide ?. Further, Aune notes that whereas believers can find in Christ the 
grace they need to aid them in times of trouble (Heb 4,16), Hercules was 
considered the helper in all things, the god who continues to strive on 


! See F. PFISTER, “Herakles und Christus”, Archiv für Religionswissenschaft 34 (1937) 
42-62; H.J. Rose, “Herakles and the Gospels”, HTR 31 (1938) 113-142; E. ACKERMANN, 
“Der leidende Hercules des Seneca”, Philogus Supplement 10 (1907) 323-428; T. BIRT, Aus 
dem Leben der Antike (Leipzig 1922) 1-20; L. HERRMANN, Sénéque et les premiers chré- 
tiens (CollLat 167; Brussels 1979) 75-79, 88-90; J.B. LIGHTFOOT, Colossians (Grand Rapids, 
MI 1977) 150; A.J. MALHERBE, Light from the Gentiles. Hellenistic Philosophy and Early 
Christianity. Collected Essays 1959-2012, 2 vols. (eds. C.R. HOLLIDAY et al.) (Leiden 2014) 
651-674; H.M. ZILLING, Jesus als Held. Odysseus und Herakles als Vorbilder christlicher 
Heldentypologie (Berlin 2011) 162-173. 

? D.E. AUNE, “Heracles and Christ: Heracles in the Christology of Early Christian- 
ity”, in Greeks, Romans, and Christians. Essays in Honor of Abraham J. Malherbe (eds. 
D.L. BALCH et al.) (Minneapolis, MN 1990) 3-19. 

3 Cornutus, TGC 31; Seneca, On Benefits 4.7.1-8.1; AUNE, “Heracles”, 14. 

4 AUNE, “Heracles”, 14. 

> Epictetus, Diss. 3,22,57. 

6 Dio Chrysostom, Or. 4,3,1. 

? Aristides 1,203; 2,241; Dio Chrysostom Or. 33,1; AUNE, “Heracles”, 16. 
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humanity’s behalf ë. Consequently, whenever people encountered the trials 
of life, they could pray to Hercules, who suffered so greatly in his labours, 
that they may not have to °. 

In a chapter from his recent monograph, Resisting Empire: Rethinking 
the Purpose of the Letter to “the Hebrews”, Jason Whitlark goes beyond 
Aune’s work to argue that this depiction of Jesus as a Herculean hero in 
Hebrews “communicated covert anti-imperial notions to its audience” "°. 
According to Whitlark, the author of Hebrews draws upon the Hercules 
legend as part of his encouragement for believers in Rome around 79- 
82 CE during the Flavian period when Titus ruled. Whitlark argues that the 
purpose of the epistle is to admonish the audience to refuse the imperial 
pressure for believers to abandon their confession of Christ !!. Whether or 
not one accepts the monograph’s overall conclusion and setting for Hebrews, 
this short note seeks to reinforce Whitlark’s particular thesis regarding 
the plausibility of Hercules being used as an imperial-critical device in 
the epistle. Although I am not yet convinced that the purpose of Hebrews 
directly involves the relationship of the Roman church with the empire 
during Titus’ reign, it is certainly possible that the epistle contains more 
general elements that are highly critical of Rome’s claims of categorical 
supremacy, in which (as we will see below) the Hercules myth played a 
central role. 

While Whitlark draws upon a number of helpful sources to demonstrate 
parallels between Christ in Hebrews and Hercules in Rome, this note will 
focus on the first-century tragedy, Hercules Furens, written by the Roman 
senator and Stoic philosopher, Lucius Anneas Seneca !?. Because Whitlark 
focuses on “a general pattern that emerges from the Hercules legend”, he 
misses a fuller reading of this specific source which supports his thesis !°. 
To be fair, Whitlark does include Hercules Furens but does so as just one 


8 Aristides, Or. 40,16. 

° Dio Chrysostom, Or. 8,28; Homeric Hymn 15. Also, Jesus is said to be able to under- 
stand the believers’ weaknesses and temptations, since he himself experienced suffering and 
temptation like them. Similarly, the problem of innocent suffering was considered to have 
found “a purely immanent solution” in Hercules, who came to humanity to expose him- 
self to the unjust affliction people face: R. HòISTAD, Cynic Hero and Cynic King. Studies 
in the Cynic Conception of Man (Lund 1948) 195-202. 

10 J.A. WHITLARK, Resisting Empire. Rethinking the Purpose of the Letter to ‘the 
Hebrews’ (LNTS 484; London 2014) 158. 

11 WHITLARK, Resisting Empire, 189. 

For more on Seneca, see F.R. CHAUMARTIN, Le De Benefiis de Sénèque. Signification 
philosophique politiqué et sociale (Paris 1985); H.M. Hne, “Seneca and Paul: The First 
Two Thousand Years”, in Paul and Seneca in Dialogue (eds. J.R. DODSON — D.E. BRIONES) 
(Leiden 2017) 22-48; B. INWOOD, Reading Seneca (Oxford 2005) 69. 

13 WHITLARK, Resisting Empire, 144. 
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source among many. Nevertheless, this tragedy is arguably more germane 
to Whitlark’s thesis than the other versions of the Hercules saga !4. 

For one thing, Hercules Furens is nearer in date to the composition of 
Hebrews than many of the other references (c. 54-62 CE). Secondly, it was 
written and performed in Rome, which is where Whitlark and numerous 
other scholars consider Hebrews to have been destined !. Furthermore, 
according to Thalia Papadopoulou, in this play Seneca modifies the Her- 
cules saga by developing a long ekphrasis detailing the hero’s descent to 
Hades where he defeats Death (662-829), which as we will see below is 
a critical parallel for Whitlark’s argument !°. 

Finally, as Margarethe Billerbeck concludes, Hercules Furens espe- 
cially relates to the empire’s use of the image of Hercules as an instrument 
for propaganda. In the tragedy, Seneca employs the same vocabulary used 
to describe the Roman triumphs !”. Further, while several emperors were 
praised as types of Hercules (especially in relation to his roles of bringing 
peace and prosperity, of driving out fear and ensuring the pax deorum), 
in Hercules Furens Nero went so far as to play the part of Hercules on the 
Roman stage !8. Nero even demanded that Hercules’ mask be fashioned into 
his own likeness for the play !°. What is more, according to Papadopoulou, 


4 On the various versions, see L.G. GIRALDI, Herculis Vita (Basle 1539) preface; 
E. STAFFORD, Herakles (London 2012) 2-3; ZILLING, Jesus als Held, 120-138. Hercules 
Furens may have been written when Seneca served as Nero’s tutor (50-54 CE) or advisor 
(54-62 CE). For more on this tragedy, see M. BILLERBECK, “Hercules Funes”, in Brill’s 
Companion to Seneca (eds. G. DAMSCHEN — A. HEIL) (Leiden 2014) 425-433. 

!5 WHITLARK, Resisting Empire, 4-8. Cf. H.W. ATTRIDGE, The Epistle to the Hebrews. 
A Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews (Hermeneia; Philadelphia, PA 1989) 6-11; 
F.F. BRUCE, The Epistle to the Hebrews (rev. ed.; NICNT; Grand Rapids, MI 1990) 13- 
22; P. ELLINGWORTH, The Epistle to the Hebrews (NIGTC; Grand Rapids, MI 1993) 28- 
29; M.H. KIBBE, Godly Fear or Ungodly Failure? Hebrews 12 and the Sinai Theophanies 
(BZNW 216; Berlin 2016) 10-11; C.R. KOESTER, Hebrews. A New Translation with Intro- 
duction and Commentary (AB; New York 2001) 49-54; K.B. McCRUDEN, Solidarity Per- 
fected. Beneficent Christology in the Epistle to the Hebrews (BZNW 159; Berlin 2008) 
122; W.L. LANE, Hebrews, 2 vols. (WBC; Dallas, TX 1991) Iviii-lxvi; J.W. THOMPSON, 
Hebrews (Paideia; Grand Rapids, MI 2008) 6-10; B. WITHERINGTON, Letters and Homi- 
lies for Jewish Christians. A Socio-Rhetorical Commentary on Hebrews, James and Jude 
(Downers Grove, IL 2007) 27-32. 

16 T, PAPADOPOULOU, “Herakles and Hercules: The Hero’s Ambivalence in Euripides 
and Seneca”, Mnemosyne 57 (2004) 257-283, here 270. 

17 BILLERBECK, “Hercules Furens”, 429; T.J. HAARHOFF, “The Element of Propaganda 
in Vergil”, Acta Classica 11 (1968) 125-138; PAPADOPOULOU, “Herakles and Hercules”, 277. 

!8 E.g., Horace, Carm. 3.3.9; Virgil, Aeneid 6.801-807; Philo, The Embassy to Gaius 
79; Dio, Roman History, 73.7.2-8.6; 73.22.3. See further: WHITLARK, Resisting Empire, 
158; BILLERBECK, “Hercules Furens”, 425-433; STAFFORD, Herakles, 154; MALHERBE, Light 
from the Gentiles, 2.658; J. GAGE, “La mystique impérial et l’épreuve des ‘jeux’: Commode- 
Hercule et l’anthropologie herculéenne”, ANRW 2.17.2 (1981) 662-683, here 662. 

19 Suetonius, Nero 21.3; cf. Martial, Ep. 9.64, 65, 101; Suetonius, Gaius 53; Nero 53. 
See also R.C. Fay, “Greco-Roman Concepts of Deity’, in Paul’s World (ed. S.E. PORTER) 
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Seneca shaped this version of the Hercules myth to recall Nero, which 
makes the play strikingly ominous in light of Nero’s slaughter of so 
many lives, including his execution of Seneca °°. Most importantly — as 
I will discuss in more detail below — despite the apparent flattery the 
tragedy seems to shower on Hercules, a closer reading shows that Seneca 
used the hero as a subtle censure of the emperor’s proclivity towards 
vainglory, violence, and greed. This work then serves as a contemporane- 
ous and comprehensive example of the Hercules story being used to chide 
a Roman ruler, much more so than the two examples Whitlark appeals 
to — namely, Philo over against Caligula, and the Augustan poets over 
against Pompey and Anthony (infra). 

Therefore, in the following pages I seek to demonstrate how Whit- 
lark’s conclusion regarding Hebrews’ use of Hercules to subtly criticise 
the empire resonates with the aim of Hercules Furens. To this end, then, 
I will (1) first summarise Whitlark’s chapter and then (2) survey the story 
and the imperial-critical reading of Hercules Furens before (3) making 
final conclusions. 


I. WHITLARK’S “RESISTING IMPERIAL CLAIMS: 
JESUS’ HERCULEAN LABOR OF LIBERATION” 


In his chapter, “Resisting Imperial Claims: Jesus’ Herculean Labor 
of Liberation”, Whitlark argues that “the portrayal of Jesus in Hebrews, 
especially Heb 2,14-15, brings to mind the heroic model of Hercules” ?'. 
Whitlark begins by underlining Hercules as “by far the most popular hero 
in the Greco-Roman world” and then discusses the hero as “a competi- 
tor of Christ” due to how the early Christians adopted the paradigm of 
Hercules for their portrayal of Jesus ?. As evidence for this, Whitlark 
refers to the works of Justin Martyr (/ Apol. 21; Dial. 69,3) and of Origen 
(Cels. 7,53) as well as to the paintings of the hero on the catacomb wall of 
Via Latina in Rome. According to Whitlark, this instantiates how believ- 
ers used these Herculean images to communicate “the Christian hope 
of resurrection, immortality, and the defeat of monstrous threats in the 


(Leiden 2008) 51-79. In a triumphal procession, Nero had the senators shout and declare 
him as “our Hercules”: Dio, Roman History, 62.20.1-6. 

20 PAPADOPOULOU, “Herakles and Hercules”, 277. See also Seneca, On Benefits 1.13.3, 
where the Stoic criticizes Alexander the Great for considering himself as equal with Hercules 
despite falling obviously short of Hercules’ virtue. 

2! WHITLARK, Resisting Empire, 142. 

2 WHITLARK, Resisting Empire, 143. 
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world” #, Whitlark avers that, in light of how the early Christians drew 
on the myth, 


Hercules provided for the author and audience of Hebrews a heroic 
model of a person, who was made immortal to dwell in the divine realm 
through his persevering labors on behalf of humanity. Hercules then 
brought peace to the world and continuing aid for those who called upon 
him **, 


Next, Whitlark focuses on the Herculean features of Jesus in Hebrews. For 
Whitlark, the chief resemblance between Jesus and Hercules is the latter’s 
act of descending into the realm of death to defeat its ruler and to liberate 
its captives. This resonates with what the author of Hebrews writes about 
Jesus: 


Since, therefore, the children share flesh and blood, he himself likewise 
shared the same things, so that through death (iva 61@ tod 8avätov) he 
might destroy the one who has the power of death (katapynon tov tò 
Kpatog Exovra tod Oavütov), that is, the devil, (tobt’ Eotıv tov tá- 
BoXov), and free those who all their lives were held in slavery (Evoyou 
Toav dovAeiac) by the fear of death (pó Oavatov). (Heb 2,14-15; 
NRSV) 


After discussing that parallel, Whitlark proceeds to bring out other simi- 
larities between the depictions of the two figures, such as: (1) their divine 
training through suffering; (2) their philanthropic labours; and (3) their 
respective apotheoses ?. 

Next, Whitlark surveys how Hercules served as a model for the Roman 
emperors in the first two centuries. “Roman imperial discourse”, he writes, 
“was keen to adopt the heroic portrayal of Hercules as a virtuous world- 
ruler, death and tyrant-conqueror, peace-bringer, and immortalized son of 
god” 2°. For instance, Nero sought to imitate Hercules to the extreme of 
even killing a lion with a club or with his bare hands 7’. Similarly, to broad- 
cast his pre-eminence, Domitian was referred to as Hercules the greater, 
who continued the hero’s incredible labours by hunting down dangerous 
animals so as to restore order to the world just as Hercules did 7°. In com- 
parison, Trajan was said to follow Hercules’ example by wielding Jupiter’s 
lightning bolt in order to be an ever-present help and aid for humanity. 


23 WHITLARK, Resisting Empire, 144. 
24 WHITLARK, Resisting Empire, 145. 
25 WHITLARK, Resisting Empire, 145-152. 
26 WHITLARK, Resisting Empire, 153. 
27 WHITLARK, Resisting Empire, 154. 
28 WHITLARK, Resisting Empire, 155. 
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Finally, Commodus — to promote his relationship with Hercules — 
appeared on Roman coins with the hero’s hand on his shoulder ”’. 

Moreover, Whitlark notes that as Roman leaders grasped for power, 
they appealed to their relationship with Hercules for support. For exam- 
ple, while Pompey and Anthony claimed to be descended from the hero, 
the Augustan poets retorted that Augustus and his kingdom were Her- 
cules’ real successors *°. (Not Pompey or Anthony!) Further, the emper- 
ors’ affiliation with Hercules opened them up to critique. For instance, 
Philo marshalled Caligula’s acts of dressing up like Hercules to criticize 
the king for clothing himself as Hercules but not living virtuously as 
Hercules °!. 

In light of all of this, Whitlark argues that by “depicting Jesus as the 
true hero and ideal king through Herculean imagery popular in imperial 
discourse”, the author of Hebrews exposes the Caesars as “charlatans who 
attempted to appropriate these claims for themselves” **. For the author of 
Hebrews, then, “the hopes represented by Hercules and claimed by Roman 
emperors are realized only in Jesus, the son of God” 33. Whitlark con- 
cludes that, on the one hand, the use of Hercules “gives hope to the audi- 
ence that [like Hercules] its hero is immortalized, able to deliver, and pow- 
erful to help in time of need”, while, on the other hand, this depiction of 
Christ “subverts the competing heroic portrayal of the Roman emperors 
with their claims to deliver, liberate, and bring peace” 34. 

As mentioned above, this conclusion is underlined all the more when 
one takes into consideration Seneca’s tragedy, Hercules Furens. In the next 
section, then, I will summarise this play before discussing the imperial- 
critical reading of it. 


II. SENECA’S HERCULES FURENS 


Seneca begins Hercules Furens with Juno expressing her frustration 
with her failure to defeat the hero 35. Hercules had broken or tamed every 
monster she threw at him, no matter how frightening, heinous, dreadful, 


WHITLARK, Resisting Empire, 157. 

30 WHITLARK, Resisting Empire, 153. 

3! Philo, The Embassy to Gaius 11.81. 

32 WHITLARK, Resisting Empire, 158. 

3 WHITLARK, Resisting Empire, 158. 

34 WHITLARK, Resisting Empire, 159. 

On how Seneca develops the myth into the ‘Hymnus auf den stoischen Weisen’, see 
O. EDERT, Über Senecas Herakles Furens und den Herakles auf dem Oeta (Ann Arbor, 
MI 1901) 29. 
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or savage °°. As a result, Hercules’ glory became universally renowned, 
and his indomitable power rightly revered. Now, Juno grouses, the whole 
world worships the hero and stories him as god (colitur et toto deus nar- 
ratur orbe) ?’. Not only had Hercules smashed Hell’s gates (limen inferni), 
but he even shattered its darkness and dispelled its gloom **. He started at 
the river Styx, where he overcame Charon by wresting the ferryman’s 
paddle away and then using it to cross the forbidden waters. When he was 
on the other side, he forced the infernal monsters to flee before him before 
he brazenly kidnaped Cerberus, making the hound his pet. 

This is where the hero enters the play. As proof of his conquest, with 
his subterranean spoils (spolia) in hand, Hercules returns to the land of the 
living; and to spite his cosmological enemy, he parades his booty before 
her. During this highhanded display, he proclaims: 


The desolation of eternal night (noctis aeternae), 

an oppressiveness worse than night, 

the grim gods and the Fates (tristes deos et fata) — 

I overcame them (vici); 

I flouted death and returned (morte contempta redî). 

What else remains? 

I have seen and revealed the underworld (vidi et ostendi inferos) *. 


As a result, a jubilant crowd wearing laurels and singing praises adjures the 
audience to “touch the altars in thanksgiving” and “to sacrifice fattened 
animals” because Hercules had traversed “the waters of Tartarus, pacified 
the underworld, and returned”. Peace now reigns “from the Dawn to the 
Evening Star” 4 Consequently, for his followers “no fear remains: for 
nothing lies beyond the underworld” “1. 

Fresh with the glow of having just conquered Tartarus, Hercules pro- 
ceeds to ask what evil is left for him to fight *. Little does the hero know, 
however, that Juno has realized that she has one last monster to pitch at 
Hercules: namely, the monster within Hercules 4. Therefore, in response 
to his strutting before her with his spoils in his hands, Juno hatches a dia- 
bolical plan to pit Hercules against himself. In fulfilment of her plot, the 


36 Hercules Furens 30-34. 

37 Hercules Furens 35-40. On colitur as “worship”, see PAPADOPOULOU, “Herakles and 
Hercules”, 274. 

38 Hercules Furens 45-60; 770-795. 

39 Hercules Furens 610-614. Unless otherwise stated, all translations of Hercules Furens 
come from the LCL. 

40 Hercules Furens 825-830. 

4 Hercules Furens 825-830. 

4 Hercules Furens 926-929, 937-939. 

# Hercules Furens 85. 
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hero goes mad, so that — with his own hands — he slaughters his wife and 
children 4. 

While (as we saw above) the emperors were often associated with 
Hercules to broadcast their unequivocal sovereignty, Senecan scholar John 
Fitch argues that in Hercules Furens Seneca cuts against this grain by 
offering a subtle-yet-searing critique of the Caesars for their “insatia- 
ble lust for conquest and power” #. According to Fitch, in this tragedy, 
Hercules represents an imperial figure while the underworld represents 
Rome *°,. That is to say, for Fitch, Seneca likens Death in Hercules Furens 
to Rome’s rulers who also cast a rapacious eye on the living, eager to swell 
the numbers of their subjects for their kingdom ‘7. 

Fitch warns the reader not to be deceived by how the tragedy seem- 
ingly lavishes Hercules with praise. Rather, Fitch avers that the inter- 
pretive key is noticing how Seneca couples the flattering references to 
the so-called hero with recurring reservations about him. In other words, 
a close reading reveals Hercules not as a philanthropic hero focused on 
helping humanity but as an arrogant gasbag only concerned with his own 
image. Therefore, Seneca hides in plain sight hints at how Hercules’ suppos- 
edly self-sacrificing labours are deeply tainted by an ample dose of vain- 
glory 4. What seemingly cinches the critique is that after Hercules realises 
that he has murdered his family, he is so narcissistic that he is more dis- 
turbed about the damage the news will do to his reputation than he is about 
the loss of his loved ones ‘9. 

This covert critique also becomes more evident when one considers 
that despite the hopes for the Golden Age that Hercules was supposed to 
usher in (similar to the expectations related to Rome’s emperors), in the 
play, the so-called hero fails to bring them about. Moreover, while Her- 
cules exults about how he has brought peace ‘from the orient to the occi- 
dent”, he himself never knows peace and is overcome by cruel aggression 
and megalomania °°. Further, the notion of Hercules’ conquest is ultimately 
invalidated by his own madness. Although he crowed at the beginning of 
the play about having overcome the evil within the world, by the finale of 


44 J.G. FITCH, Seneca’s Hercules Furens. A Critical Text with Introduction and Com- 
mentary (Ithaca, NY 1987) 28-33. 

45 FITCH, Seneca’s Hercules Furens, 19. Cf. PAPADOPOULOU, “Herakles and Hercules”, 
257-283. 

46 FITCH, Seneca’s Hercules Furens, 19, 39. 

47 Fitch continues: “[T]he great crowds of the living, at Olympia or Rome, are no more 

than parallels and illustrations for the throngs of the dead (838ff.)” (33). 

48 FITCH, Seneca’s Hercules Furens, 26. 

49 FITCH, Seneca’s Hercules Furens, 36. 

50 FITcH, Seneca’s Hercules Furens, 39. 
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the story he himself is overcome by the evil within himself. He gloated 
about how he had conquered Death, but in the end he cannot even save his 
own family from it. Even worse, Hercules becomes the very instrument of 
the underworld, not its overcomer. In an ironic twist, he does the violent 
work of the demonic forces he had claimed to have vanquished, bringing 
death and destruction to those around him *!. 

In light of all of this and in contradistinction to the popular Hercules- 
emperor propaganda exemplified in other Latin works °°, Fitch concludes 
that Seneca subversively communicates the “dangers of such a cult of per- 
sonality” as evidenced by the historical examples of Roman rulers 5. In 
short, Seneca composes the play to say that emperors may be more like 
Hercules than they want to admit. Accompanying their claims to be a type 
of Hercules is the very pride of Hercules that ultimately leads to tragic 
death and violence to those around them. (Of course, this is a role Seneca 
died watching Nero fulfil off the stage as the emperor had done — while 
dressed as Hercules — upon it.) 


III. CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, this short note draws on an imperial-critical reading 
of Seneca’s Hercules Furens to support Whitlark’s argument regarding 
how the author of Hebrews cuts against the grain of the imperial use of the 
Hercules saga. This example of a subversive work about Hercules, which 
is more comprehensive and contemporaneous than most of Whitlark’s 
other imperial-critical references, buttresses the plausibility of the infer- 
ence that the author of Hebrews uses the ubiquitous imagery for Her- 
cules to communicate a covert critique of the empire. This example does 
more than just support Whitlark’s argument; it also extends it. While 
the author of Hebrews exposes the Roman king as a false-Hercules with 
respect to the hopes represented by the hero, Seneca reveals the king as 


5! FITCH, Seneca’s Hercules Furens, 35. 

5 E.g. Lucan, Bellum Civile 1,45-63. Here, Lucan the poet (39-65 CE) declared Nero 
and Hercules as “establishers and preservers of peace”, but Lucan insisted on Nero’s 
superiority over Hercules — so as to say Nero is more Hercules than Hercules. He is 
Hercules par excellence. For more on this, see L. THOMPSON, “Lucan’s Apotheosis of 
Nero”, Classical Philology 59 (1964) 147-153. Nero reportedly bought the hype and 
believed he had surpassed the deeds of Hercules; see Philostratos, Nero 5; Virgil, Aeneid, 
6.801-803; Dio, Roman History 56,36,3-4; Suetonius, Nero 6; Tacitus, Annals 11,11. Cf. 
A. MOMIGLIANO, “Seneca Between Political and Contemplative Life’, in Quarto contri- 
buto alla storia degli studi classici e del mondo antico (Storia e letteratura 115; Roma 
1959) 239-265. 

53 FITCH, Seneca’s Hercules Furens, 39. 
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a true-Hercules with respect to the horror surrounding him. It is plausible 
that early Christians in the empire would have considered Jesus as greater 
than Hercules. And in light of Hercules Furens, they might have also 
seen the emperor line up with Nero’s stage version of Hercules, who, full 
of arrogance and despite his grandiose claims, would ultimately cave to 
the monster within himself and leave behind him another haunting wake 
of oppression, pain, and slaughter. 


Denver Seminary Joseph R. DODSON 
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SUMMARY 


In Resisting Empire, Whitlark argues that the depiction of Jesus as a Herculean 
hero in Hebrews “communicated covert anti-imperial notions to its audience”. 
This note draws on an imperial-critical reading of Hercules Furens to support 
Whitlark’s argument regarding how the author of Hebrews cuts against the grain 
ofthe Roman use of the Hercules saga. Hercules Furens stands as an example of 
a subversive work about Hercules that is more comprehensive and contempora- 
neous than Whitlark’s other references, and it buttresses the plausibility of his 
inference that Hebrews uses the ubiquitous imagery for Hercules to communicate 
a subtle-yet-blistering critique of the empire. 
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Eckart OTTO, Deuteronomium 12,1-23 15; 23,16-34,12 (HThK.AT, 2 vols.). 
Freiburg i.Br., Herder, 2016-2017. cvii-1227 p. 17 x 23,7 


The completion of Otto’s commentary on Deuteronomy with the fourth volume 
(2017) is all the more important since other commentaries on this book have 
remained unfinished. Moshe Weinfeld (1925-2009) has commented on Deuter- 
onomy 1-11 (AncB 5; New York 1991), Timo Veijola (1947-2005) on Deut 1,1 — 
16,17 (ATD 8,1; Göttingen 2004), and Lothar Perlitt (1930-2012) on Deut 1,1 — 
6,3 (BK.AT 5,1; Neukirchen-Vluyn 2013). Otto’s is the most extensive commentary 
on Deuteronomy that has ever been published. It is the first to integrate in extenso 
research on the history of law in the ancient Near East, theories on the literary 
history of Deuteronomy within the Pentateuch and theological perspectives on the 
canonical text. The first two volumes on Deuteronomy 1-11 were published in 
2012 (cf. my reviews in Bib 96 [2015] 119-122; ZAR 25 [2019] 299-304). The 
speedy completion of the overall commentary allows for a consistent theory and 
interpretation. Each section of the exegetical commentary is divided into bibliogra- 
phy, translation with textual notes, synchronic and diachronic analysis, detailed 
verse-by-verse exegesis and a synchronic evaluation. Systematic headings and 
marginalia facilitate orientation in this multi-layered presentation of scholarship. 
The two volumes on Deuteronomy 12-34 cover pages 1073-2300 of the entire com- 
mentary, so page references are unequivocal. This review will first summarize, in 
an eclectic manner, some salient aspects of Otto’s interpretation, before highlight- 
ing a few hermeneutical issues. 

A prominent point of discussion for determining a pre-exilic kernel of Deuter- 
onomy has been the question as to whether certain passages in Deuteronomy 13 
and 28 are influenced by Esarhaddon’s Succession Treaty (EST) from 672 BCE 
(Otto uses the designation “Vassal Treaties of Esarhaddon” [VTE]). This question 
has become even more prominent since a copy of EST was found at Tell Tayinat 
in 2009 (1222-1223). For both texts, Otto identifies a pre-exilic (deuteronomic) 
kernel with evidence of textual reception from EST in Deut 13,1-12* (1226-1234 
and 1253) and in the curses of Deut 28,15-45* (1990-1999; Deut 28,45*-68 is 
considered postexilic, 1999-2000). The law against apostasy in Deuteronomy 13 
shows the violent motifs of EST, but its reception is subversive. The transposition 
of loyalty from the Assyrian king to YHWH implies criticism of the religious legiti- 
mation of Assyrian hegemony (1271). 

Otto’s paradigm for understanding the origin and structure of the laws in Deu- 
teronomy 12-26 is the redaction of the Covenant Code (Exod 20,24 — 23,17*, 
1093-1099) and its deuteronomic revision in Deut 12,13 — 26,12* (1100-1107). 
The law on cult centralization, for example, is seen to have a pre-exilic kernel 
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in Deut 12,13-19 that revises the altar law of Exod 20,24 (1156; the remainder of 
Deuteronomy 12 consists of exilic and postexilic additions, 1151-1167). Similarly, 
Otto identifies pre-exilic (deuteronomic) laws with exilic (deuteronomistic) and 
postexilic Fortschreibungen in other texts (see 1336-1337 on Deuteronomy 15; 
1390-1398 on Deuteronomy 16; 1446-1459 on Deut 16,18 — 18,22 etc.). Besides 
unfolding a theory of the literary history of the laws of Deuteronomy, Otto dis- 
cusses their overall role in the legal hermeneutics of the Pentateuch (e.g. 1502- 
1503 on Deut 16,18 — 18,22). Moreover, the presentation of Deuteronomy’s law 
collection is enriched by excursuses that place it in wider contexts: cultural and 
legal backgrounds in the ancient Near East (1174-1176; 1241-1253; 1341-1349; 
1598-1604), inner-biblical textual connections (1188-1189; 1289-1296), and the 
wider history of law (1268-1272; 1795-1799). 

The covenant formulation in Deut 26,16-17 connects the end of the laws of 
Deuteronomy with the following chapters. Otto considers these verses, as well as 
27,9b-10, exilic (1890, 1930). The texts on Gerizim and Ebal in Deuteronomy 27 
are of great interest concerning Deuteronomy’s stance on the Northern Kingdom / 
Samaritan community (on relevant archaeology see 1945-1949). Otto attributes 
most of Deuteronomy 27 to postexilic redactions (1930-1935 and the scheme 1936): 
the Hexateuch redaction (Deut 27,1-3.9a), a pro-Samaritan redaction of the fourth/ 
third century (27,4-8.11-13b), and an anti-Samaritan redaction of the third/ 
second century BCE (27,14-26; Josh 8,30-35). While Deut 27,4 originally legiti- 
mated the altar on Mt. Gerizim, as attested by Samaritanus and Vetus Latina (1920), 
a Judahite correction in proto-MT (cf. LXX) transposed the altar to the cultically 
insignificant Mt. Ebal and delegitimized Gerizim as the place of curses (27,14- 
26, 1950). 

Otto considers only a small portion of the Moab Covenant discourse (Deuter- 
onomy 29-30) a product of the exilic Moab redaction (29,1-3.6-9.13-14); the rest 
is attributed to postexilic expansions (2048-2052). The postexilic redactors convey 
an important anthropological insight by identifying the moment of conversion that 
leads to restoration in the deepest crisis of exile (Deut 30,1, 2067). God’s healing 
of the human heart through its circumcision is seen as the climax of covenant 
theology in the Pentateuch (2068-2071, cf. E. Ehrenreich, Wähle das Leben! 
Deuteronomium 30 als hermeneutischer Schliissel zur Tora [BZAR 14; Wiesbaden 
2011]). The closeness of the revealed word to Israel’s heart (Deut 30,10-14) 
dispenses with any other mediator of revelation, as in Jer 31,31-34 (2073), but, 
in contrast to Jeremiah 31, it does not make teaching of the Torah obsolete (cf. 
Deut 31,9-13, 2116-2118). 

Otto attributes most of Deuteronomy 31 to the postexilic Hexateuch and Pen- 
tateuch redactions; the framework of the Song of Moses is seen as a later addi- 
tion (2100-2106). The Song (Deut 32,1-43) is a highly controversial text (2157- 
2163). While many researchers find ancient language in this poem and date it 
accordingly, Otto dates the Song to the late postexilic period (2163). It is inter- 
preted as a “mosaic of quotations from the Torah, prophetic texts, Psalms and 
wisdom writings” (2164). As such, it forms a “canonical bridge” (2200) that 
connects the end of the Torah with other canonical writings and integrates their 
message of salvation for Israel into the Torah (2201). “I, I am He, there is no 
god besides me” (Deut 32,39) is understood — in line with Deut 4,35.39 — 
as an expression of late postexilic monotheism (2191-2192). While the Song of 
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Moses is concerned with salvation for Israel, it does not provide any response 
to Moses’ personal fate. Texts of consolation in view of the death of Moses are 
found in Psalms 90-92 (2203). 

Otto analyses the Blessing of Moses (Deuteronomy 33) in comparison with 
the blessing of Jacob in Genesis 49 (2230-2236). The blessings of the tribes 
(Deut 33,6-25) are attributed to the postexilic Pentateuch redaction (2235), the 
hymnic frame (Deut 33,2-5.26-29) to the authors of the Song of Moses (2237). 
Deuteronomy 33 expresses in Moses’ prophetic voice a view of Israel’s eschato- 
logical pacification in the land (2259). The Song and the Blessing form together 
the aim and climax (“Ziel und Höhepunkt”, 2285) of Deuteronomy as a pro- 
phetic book. Moses’ death is considered the “Torah’s hour of birth” (2261). The 
idea that Moses’ tomb is unknown “to this day” (Deut 34,6) is a hermeneutical 
key message of the postexilic Pentateuch redaction (2281-2282). While Moses is 
taken away from Israel (“entriickt”, 2281), the Torah, written down by Moses, will 
accompany the people across the Jordan and replace Moses in the role of mediator 
of the will of God. “Moses must die so that the Torah can live” (2286). 

The limited space of this review does not allow for discussion of any exeget- 
ical details, but I shall mention two areas in which Otto’s commentary deserves, 
in my view, critical reconsideration. First, it has been Otto’s aim to bring Deuter- 
onomy back “home” into the Pentateuch after its “exile” in the Deuteronomis- 
tic History (vol. 1, 133-135, 165, 231-257). While Otto has successfully demon- 
strated that Deuteronomy forms, in its late redactions, the conclusion of the 
Pentateuch, the book’s intense interrelatedness with the following historiogra- 
phy in Joshua to Kings is given less attention and has not been evaluated system- 
atically. Further work is needed to present a balanced view of Deuteronomy’s 
special role within the Pentateuch and the historiographical complex of Genesis 
to Kings. 

Second, Otto has frequently paid attention to the distinction between the com- 
munication within the world of the text and reader communication, especially 
with postexilic addressees (Otto operates, idiosyncratically, with the distinction 
between erzählte Zeit and Erzählzeit). At several points, Otto suggests that a shift 
(“Wechsel”) takes place between Moses’ communication with Israel in Moab 
and the authors’ communication with addressees: e.g., the references to the written 
book in Deut 29,19.20.26; 30,10 before its actual writing (31,9) are supposed to 
indicate communication with (external) addressees (2061). The Numeruswechsel 
is seen to serve the same purpose (e.g., 1144-1147 on Deuteronomy 12; 1563 on 
Deuteronomy 20; 1982-1983 on Deuteronomy 28). In the hymnic frame of the 
Blessing (Deut 33,1-5.26-29), such shifts are assumed to be marked by the alter- 
nation of verbal and nominal clauses (2221-2223). While each of these observa- 
tions deserves consideration, the analysis of textual pragmatics and reader com- 
munication in Deuteronomy requires theoretical and terminological refinement. 
Deuteronomy is marked by a complex interaction of communications: Moses’ 
teaching in Moab in the narrated world, its imagined origin at Horeb, its future 
transmission in the land, and communication with (imagined) addressees in pre- 
exilic, exilic and postexilic situations. The two fundamentally different dimensions 
of communication — communication within the world of the text and communication 
through the text with readers — do not shift from one to the other, but they work 
simultaneously throughout the book. 
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A practical concern regards the commentary’s usefulness for teachers and pas- 
tors. The consideration of a great amount of literature and the regular recapitu- 
lation of the history of research are valuable for experts, but probably overtaxing 
for most preachers (even in Germany). Otto’s commentary contains much theo- 
logically and practically relevant material, which will need to be presented in more 
easily comprehensible ways to non-specialist readers. For the field of biblical 
studies, Otto has set an example of integrative interpretation that appreciates the 
tradition of critical scholarship and connects it with more recent hermeneutical 
approaches. Herders Theologischer Kommentar zum Alten Testament is enriched 
by a monumental milestone, a lectio sine qua non for any further research on 
Deuteronomy and its contexts. 
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Ville MAKIPELTO, Uncovering Ancient Editing. Documented Evidence of 
Changes in Joshua 24 and Related Texts (Beihefte zur Zeitschrift für 
die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 513). Berlin, Walter de Gruyter, 
2018. ix-305 p. 16 x 23,5. €86,95 


This book, which constitutes the doctoral dissertation of Ville Mäkipelto, is part 
of a larger series on Literary Criticism in the Light of Documented Evidence 
(Changes in Sacred Texts and Traditions) published by the University of Helsinki. 
The book’s main concern is to put textual, literary and redaction criticism into 
fruitful dialogue. The direction of this dialogue, implemented by a scholar with 
evident skills and training in the first of these fields, mainly goes from text-critical 
to literary/redactional analysis. 

The author defines his approach as “text-historical” because it is text-critical 
in its exegesis and historical in scope. Mäkipelto wants to break free from the 
strictures of the classical (and “narrow”, 269) text-critical model, which aims at 
recovering early texts behind the extant witnesses. Using text-critical evidence, 
he asks a historical and literary question: “What has happened to this text over 
time?” He uses Joshua 24 to show that grasping the editorial history of a text 
begins with the “hard” evidence, since “the comparison of extant differing wit- 
nesses of the same text provides the best possible basis for examining the editorial 
processes” (13). According to the author, an accurate text-critical work provides 
the only firm foundation for models of how the text developed. The book is most 
concerned with the editorial techniques in use in the Second Temple period. The 
cases of intentional changes observed by Mäkipelto in Joshua 24 expand the evi- 
dence and augment our understanding of the choices made by the later editors. 

The choice of Joshua 24 as a case-study is due to the wealth of variant readings 
between the MT and the LXX. According the author, this is a sign that in the late 
Second Temple period different scribal circles were still editing the text, making 
more or less intentional changes in it. 
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The book starts with a short discussion of the relationships and boundaries 
between textual, literary, and redaction criticism. An overview of the trends and 
paradigms in the study of editorial processes completes this methodological section. 
Three main sections follow, each one describing a step toward the reconstruction 
of the documented editorial history of Joshua 24. The first step (ch. 2, 3) is a 
purely text-critical study of Joshua 24; the second (ch. 4) is an attempt to correlate 
the results of the textual analysis just carried out with wider theories on the compo- 
sition of the Pentateuch and the historical books; and the third (ch. 5) is a summary 
of the editorial techniques found in Joshua 24. 

The text-critical analysis constitutes the major contribution of the book and 
occupies more than half of it. In chapter 2, the author introduces the material at 
his disposal, reviewing the respective sources, editions and secondary literature, 
and discusses the main problems concerning their use in a text-historical inves- 
tigation. The LXX occupies a large part of the discussion because of its potential 
to help reconstruct the textual and literary history of the Hebrew Bible. Along with 
MT, LXX and Qumran scrolls, Mäkipelto also includes the Samaritan Joshua Text 
(SamJosh), on the grounds that it contains readings “that are far too interesting 
to be bypassed without an examination” (47). The author suggests that this ver- 
sion might witness to a text that had not undergone the kind of redactions found 
in MT and OG. Mäkipelto offers this hypothesis as an open question that deserves 
further critical investigation. Chapter 3 evaluates the differences between the MT 
and OG versions of Joshua 24, which is the backbone of the entire investigation. 
The analysis is divided according to the three thematic sections of Joshua 24: an 
opening historical summary (vv. 1-13); a commitment scene (vv. 14-27); and the 
story of Joshua’s death and burial (vv. 28-33). For each section a synopsis of the 
MT (BHS) and OG is reconstructed by the author according to clearly formulated 
criteria, along with a verse-by-verse English translation. Below the synopsis, an 
apparatus modelled on that of the Gottingen editions shows the key variants in the 
LXX manuscripts. The Hebrew and Greek texts, as well as their respective English 
translations, are marked to make additions, variants, and different word order vis- 
ually accessible. 

After providing arguments for the most probable OG readings and discussing 
the possible reasons for the secondary ones, the author sifts the OG and the MT 
in order to determine, when possible, the priority of one tradition over the other. 
Where necessary, parallel biblical passages are used in order to better understand 
the development of the text, as in the case of the death notice of Joshua in MT 
and OG Josh 24,28-31, which parallel MT and OG Judg 2,6-9. In the case of 
Josh 24,5-13, where the MT and the OG disagree about whether YHWH or Joshua 
are the speaker, Mäkipelto uses a literary analogy to an editorial technique used 
in the Temple Scroll to argue for the priority of the OG. In general, Mäkipelto’s 
text-critical analysis of Joshua 24 strengthens the view that “the OG reflects a 
Hebrew version of the book of Joshua that is not only different but also earlier 
than the MT” (158). In fact, according to him, only a few elements of its Vorlage, 
such as the appearance of Shiloh instead of Shechem in 24,1.25, should be consid- 
ered later than the MT. This leads the author to conclude that “the Hebrew Vorlage 
of the OG and the proto-MT once split from a common archetypal text form” (270), 
and that the OG is generally closer to this edition. The secondary readings in the 
MT tend to exhibit ideological tendencies, in particular trying to adjust Joshua 24 
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to match better with the Pentateuch and the authority of Moses, or to harmonise the 
text with the literary context and other historical books. 

In the second step, the author brings the text-critical work to bear on literary and 
redaction criticism, believing that the latter’s future “lies in the insights gained 
from documented evidence” (242). He demonstrates how, in certain cases, text 
criticism validates the reconstructions and models created by literary and redaction 
criticism, while in other cases it sets boundaries for what can and cannot be argued 
in terms of the history of the composition. The author believes that text criticism 
might be of help even in the reconstruction of the “prehistory” of a text, that is to 
say, even with regard to those stages which are not directly documented by textual 
variants. This is based on the assumption that “textual variants and later scribal 
corrections are often situated in passages that have also been edited. Therefore, 
text-critical variants may serve as indicators that a text has undergone also ear- 
lier editing” (242). This working hypothesis shapes the literary and redactional 
analysis carried out in chapter 4, where textual analysis takes a step backwards 
and performs mainly a control function. The overall picture that emerges from the 
analysis is that Joshua 24 originated within nomistic circles of the early Persian 
period, and then was expanded and edited during the Second Temple period, as is 
evident from the differing textual witnesses. 

The third and last section of the book (ch. 5) collects the different editorial tech- 
niques drawn from the analysis of the variant readings between the MT and the OG. 
Additions, omissions, revisions and transpositions are described separately, and 
the possible reasons for the changes are discussed. A short but interesting para- 
graph on editorial processes at the end of a book (cf. Leviticus 27; Judges 17-21; 
2 Samuel 21-24; Jeremiah 52; Esther 9) puts the textual complexity of Joshua 24 
in a new light, whereas final considerations on the “creativity of ancient scribes” 
(268-269), for the moment founded on too little evidence and critical work, are to 
be taken as a personal impression and an appealing hypothesis for future research. 

This book has the merit of creating close connections among textual, literary and 
redaction criticism. By focusing on a challenging biblical text such as Joshua 24, it 
greatly enhances the understanding of its diachronic development. Its contribution 
in discussing, refining and applying the text-historical methodology is valuable, 
and the accurate textual reconstruction made in the first step of the investigation 
provides a reliable foundation for the whole analysis. 
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Victor HERRERO DE MIGUEL, Carne escrita en la roca. La poética implicita 
del libro de Job (Asociación Bíblica Española 71). Estella, Editorial 
Verbo Divino, 2018, vii-574 p. 16 x 24. €34,62 


Cette dissertation, présentée par Enrique Sanz Giménez-Rico, a été soutenue à 
l’Université Pontificale Comillas de Madrid. L’auteur a étudié les lettres classiques 
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a Salamanque et l’exégèse à l’Institut Biblique de Rome; ce bibliste théologien 
est aussi un poète: d’où le sous-titre de son livre. Il y analyse uniquement les 
interventions de Job dans la partie poétique du chef-d’ceuvre, à l’exclusion donc 
des mots de Job dans le Prologue (cf. 53, n. 47). 

Apres une introduction dans laquelle V.H. situe son projet, l’ouvrage se divise 
en deux parties. La première (37-469) analyse en dix-huit chapitres les discours 
de Job, depuis son monologue initial jusqu’à la fin de son apologie conclusive. 
Tout comme celle-ci, les longues réponses de Job sont divisées en chapitre selon 
la division traditionnelle; chaque discours ou partie de discours est soumis à un 
même schéma: la traduction espagnole, une abondante annotation sur la traduc- 
tion en regard du texte hébreu, la structure du texte, son déroulement, partie la plus 
longue, et enfin la théologie poétique du discours étudié. La seconde partie (471- 
523), «Anthropologie théologique du dire poétique», part des réponses de Job aux 
discours du Seigneur (473-501) pour prendre de la hauteur: «Un être appelé à 
la félicité de Dieu» (503-523). L'ensemble s’achéve par quelques conclusions sur 
«l'évidence de la vie» (525-529) et par une copieuse bibliographie (531-574): elle 
a servi d’appui à chaque prise de position au cours de l’étude. À part un index 
des abréviations (21-26), aucun autre index, ce qui est regrettable. 

L'étude de la poétique hébraïque a pris un nouvel essor il y a soixante ans et 
Luis Alonso Schökel en fut le protagoniste. V.H. s’inscrit dans son sillage (28). 
Alors que son prédécesseur s’attachait surtout aux éléments formels de la poé- 
tique, — celle d’Isaie 1-39, — V.H. fait un pas de plus. Pour le comprendre, il 
faut relire son Introduction (27-35): le livre de Job est «un poème sur l’art de faire 
des poémes, un méta-poéme qui s’occupe de la poésie» (29). L’appui vient a la 
fois de la récurrence de termes appartenant au champ sémantique du dire et de 
la construction d’images fondée sur l’expression verbale, car «toute création poé- 
tique implique un regard sur la poésie» (29). Ou encore: «se borner à la voix de 
Job pour comprendre son autonomie, sa force propre, le sentier qui trace et conduit 
[...] jusqu’à l’importance de cette même voix» (30). Bref, cette poétique porte sur 
Vacte de dire (32). V.H. considére donc la parole de Job comme un corpus poé- 
tique autonome, construit sur ce que cette parole écrite dit d’elle-m&me et des 
autres intervenants. 

On ne peut résumer une telle étude. Je présenterai l’analyse de Job 3 offerte par 
V.H. Puis je m’en tiendrai 4 quelques passage emblématiques. 

Comme dans beaucoup de chefs-d’œuvre littéraires, le monologue initial de Job 
(Job 3) est «une déclaration d’ intentions» (48). D’où son importance. V.H en 
donne une traduction où il a veillé à sa qualité poétique. On la comparera à celle 
de Luis Alonso Schökel, Job. Comentario teologico y literario (Nueva Biblia 
Espafiola; Madrid 1983) 116-117. V.H. fait suivre sa traduction de copieuses notes 
qui la justifient surtout au plan poétique. Je note en particulier sa traduction du mot 
hébreu ny par fatiga de vivir (3,10), une trouvaille, un peu «targoumique»; ou 
encore en 3,23b, là où Alonso Schökel traduit assez littéralement porque Dios le 
cerrö la salida?, V.H. propose para el que Dios es un muro? : je ne suis pas sür 
que ses explications (47) convaincront: non seulement l’idée de mouvement dis- 
paraît, mais cette affirmation terrible que Dieu enferme l’homme est pourtant le 
moteur de la contestation de Job: de cela V.H. ne dira rien (67-69). Par contre, à 
propos de la structure de Job 3, V.H. distingue 3,10 de 3,3-9; ceux-ci visent l’ori- 
gine passée de sa vie, tandis qu’en 3,10, c’est son présent que le «je poétique» 
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exprime: «un cansancio sin destino»; tout le po&me tourne autour de ce point. 
Developpant cette idée (60-63), V.H. voit en 3,10 trois moments: enfermé au sein 
maternel, les yeux qui s’ouvrent au monde et le langage par lequel Job exprime 
maintenant son désenchantement total de la vie. Enfin, a propos de 3,1-9 (56-58), 
V.H. rappelle les distinctions classiques entre l’auteur r&el mais inconnu et qui ne 
parle pas, le narrateur de 3,1-2 qui offre au lecteur un espace de communication, 
les personnages qui monologuent ou dialoguent et enfin le lecteur implicite et 
nécessaire, guidé par le narrateur comme spectateur et, en même temps, comme 
interlocuteur. Pour V.H. synthétisant sa pensée sur Job 3,3-9, de la malédiction 
exprimée surgit le po&me: «vivir es producir el poema» (58). 

Lorsqu’une intervention de Job s’étend sur plusieurs chapitres de nos éditions, 
a la différence de nombreux commentateurs; V.H. consacre une étude propre a 
chacun de ces chapitres et s’en explique, par exemple pour Job 6-7 (84, 117). Pour 
Job 13,28, il offre une solutions simple: sans déplacement, ce verset ouvre 14,1-22 
(237, 244). 

Pour Job 7, V.H., fidèle à son projet, place au centre du chapitre le v. 11 où Job 
s’engage a parler; c’en est de fait le centre «mathématique». Dans les versets 
précédents et suivants, il décrit sa vie selon une distribution thématique symétrique 
(118-119). Ce choix a pour conséquence de ne pas mettre en évidence le premier 
discours que Job adresse a Dieu. Le projet de V.H. est donc different. Sur le rap- 
port discuté entre Job 7,17-18 et le Ps 8,5, on verra la longue note critique (130). 
Enfin, dans son paragraphe sur la «théologie de la poétique» de Job 7, V.H. conclut: 
«Le corps transformé en parole s’expose devant le Créateur [...] sa chair lacérée 
tente de toucher la chair de Dieu» (132). 

Pour Job 14,13.15-17, premier cri d’espérance de Job, V.H. centre son analyse 
du chapitre sur les images qu’il présente; il propose une répartition en quatre 
parties: 13,28 — 14,3; 14,4-13; 14,15-17; 14,18-22. Les versets 15-17, sans images, 
sont alors définis comme el yo poético sueña con un acto di lenguaje (254). Une 
question vient à l’esprit: V.H. perçoit-il une évolution dans le parler de Job? 
Oui, conclut-il: il a commencé a «modeler» un autre visage de Dieu (257). 

Job 16,18-21 et 17,3 vont dans le méme sens. V.H. distingue en Job 16 trois 
parts (268): un discours sur le discours (16,2-6), le présent (16,7-17) et le réve 
de Job (16,18-22). Toutefois le stique discuté de 16,18b est ici traduit par jquede 
insepulto mi grito! et pour V.H., Job demande d’être écouté une fois mort (266, je 
souligne), ce dont je doute. Quoi qu’il en soit, il a raison de souligner que ce pas- 
sage va en mouvement ascendant, de la terre au ciel (279-280), tout en se refusant 
de discuter à fond la question de l’identité du témoin dans le ciel (16,19). Cepen- 
dant, pour y voir plus clair, il analyse le langage utilisé par Job dans ces versets 
où les dimensions horizontale et verticale s’opposent et il en conclut: Hablar de 
Dios, hablar a Dios, es una forma de vivir con EI. «Job fait de la réflexion sur le 
langage une aventure théologique» (281-282). De même en 17,3, «une recherche 
d’un langage différent» (290), le garant, c’est Dieu, mais le créancier? (292). Certes, 
un poème n’est pas une thèse sur le remboursement de la dette, mais V.H. laisse 
entendre, semble-t-il, que Dieu est aussi le créancier. 

Quant au texte de Job 19,25-27, un texte fameux, mais énigmatique, les pro- 
positions de V.H. déçoivent. Tout d’abord sa traduction. D’accord pour 19,25. 
La crux interpretum de 19,26 est rendue par y, quando me despellejen, / ya sin 
carne, veré a Dios et les explications (309) restent discutables, sauf me des- 
pellejen, acceptable, et «je verrai Dieu». Pour 19,27a Asi será: seré yo quien 
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lo contemple, les deux premiers mots étonnent et l’explication aussi (309): où 
est l’allitération /s/, /e/? La traduction de 19,27c Me quedo sin fuerzas por dentro 
est trop loin du sens littéral: «languissent mes reins en mon sein»; l’image est 
perdue et le sens évacué; en conséquence, V.H. présente 19,25-27b sous le titre 
La otra cara de Dios, 19,17c étant relié aux deux versets suivants. L’interpré- 
tation est sommaire (326-327): le 5x3, c’est le Dieu de Job. Mais encore? 

Restent les réponses de Job à la théophanie. V.H. leur consacre sa seconde 
partie (473-501). S’appuyant sur le commentaire posthume de John Gray (1913- 
2000), il exclut sans discussion les descriptions de Béhémoth et de Léviathan 
(476). Un spécialiste tel que Jean Lévéque (cf. 489, n. 38) pensait de méme en 
1970, mais en 1994, il acceptait les deux discours de YHWH et justifiait sa nou- 
velle position («L’interprétation des discours de YHWH (Job 38,1 — 42,6)», The 
Book of Job [ed. W.A.M. Beuken] [BETL 114; Leuven 1994] 204). Les commen- 
tateurs sont divisés depuis longtemps: V.H. aurait bien fait de renvoyer a J.L. Sicre 
Diaz dans le commentaire de Job qu’il a signé avec L. Alonso Schökel (cf. supra, 
55-63). V.H. fait donc un choix et on peut ne pas le suivre. V.H. unit donc Job 40,4-5 
et 42,2-6. 

A propos de Job 42,5, Lévêque traduit comme la majorité: «Par oui-dire, j’avais 
entendu parler de toi, / mais a present mon ceil t’a vu» («Interprétation», 220). 
V.H. critique le sens du premier stique de cette traduction où Lévéque, comme 
beaucoup, voyait l’hybris de Job, celle de Job 31 en particulier (490). V.H., par 
contre, suit le proposition de F. Mies, L’espérance de Job (BETL 143; Leuven 
2006) 411: «Je t’ai entendu de mes oreilles, et maintenant mon ceil t’a vu / te 
voit» et elle peut renvoyer a Job 13,1; 29,11. Pour l’expression «entendre de ses 
oreilles», P. Dhorme, Le livre de Job (EtB; Paris 1926) 590, renvoyait au Ps 18,45a 
et à Si 43,24b; or, dans ces deux références, nulle opposition à l’intérieur du 
verset, à l’inverse d’Is 11,3. Dans l’hypothèse de Mies (L’espérance, 412), suivie 
par V.H. (492-493), le waw de any de Job 42,5b n’est pas adversatif, mais de 
coordination: «et maintenant», comme en Job 42,8. Dés lors Job 42,5a ne renvoie 
plus a la théorie de la rétribution terrestre soutenue par les amis et méme par Job. 
Pour V.H., entendre et voir sont plus qu’une equiparación poética; à la lumière de 
42,2, la forme verbale de «mon ceil te voit» «concentre en soi [...] la connaissance 
de sa propre réalité et, de 1a, la reconnaissance de la réalité de Dieu» (495). 

Bref, malgré quelques choix critiques discutables, V.H. ouvre de nouvelles 
pistes et ses derniéres pages confirment, sous l’angle de la poétique, le parcours 
de Job a la recherche de Dieu. 


20 rue Sala Maurice GILBERT 
F-69002 Lyon 


Lindsey A. ASKIN, Scribal Culture in Ben Sira (Supplements to the Journal 
for the Study of Judaism 184). Leiden, Brill, 2018. vi-311 p. 16 x 24. 
€115,00 


Jesus, son of Elezar, son of Sira — a Jerusalem scribe of the Second Temple 
period — was an attentive reader of ancient scriptures even before he was the 
author of the work that bears his name. He knows them by heart but does not copy 
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them. He expresses his thoughts by adopting the phraseology of previous biblical 
books, and his work thus becomes almost a mosaic of biblical terms and images. 
But how can we define his use of Scripture? What compositional techniques 
does he use? In what way does the physicality and materiality of his scribal cul- 
ture affect the writing of his book? Lindsey A. Askin attempts to answer these and 
other related questions in the volume under review. 

Scribal Culture in Ben Sira is a revised version of the doctoral dissertation that 
she completed at the University of Cambridge, Queen’s College, from 2012 to 
2016 under the supervision of James K. Aitken. As she states in the introduction: 
“The book explores how Ben Sira wrote his book of wisdom, and what insights 
scribal culture might bring to our understanding of his individual compositional 
techniques, particularly the physical handling of texts” (1). In other words, the 
author intends to examine ben Sira’s individual scribalism as witnessed by the 
(fragmentary) extant Hebrew text. In doing so, the sage’s socio-cultural back- 
ground and his interpretation of other texts acquire great relevance. 

Obviously, her research is closely related to the question of intertextuality 
which has been, and still is today, one of the most discussed topics in the field of 
biblical exegesis. Instead of “intertextuality” (Kristeva, 1969), “rewritten Bible” 
(Vermes, 1961; Dimant, 1988), “structural use of Scripture or structural style” 
(Patte, 1975; Beentjes, 1981) or “citationality” (Juvan, 2008; Lange/Weingold, 
2011), Askin prefers to use the expression “textual reuse” which she defines as 
“the direct textual recycling of other sources in a text, usually through quotation 
(direct, interspersed, or indirect), allusions, or other creative echoing. Another act 
of creativity related to textual reuse is the application of a known literary genre, 
seen when a text’s layout or themes are based on a particular literary genre, such 
as proverbial sayings” (17). This reuse of texts does not imply a lack of origi- 
nality, but rather demonstrates a great capacity for innovation and creativity on 
the part of Ben Sira, who in this way earns the respect and appreciation of his 
audience as a writer. 

The volume begins with an introduction (1-20) where the author proposes the 
book of Ben Sira as an excellent case for the study of scribalism during the Sec- 
ond Temple period. The reason is not — as many think — the fact that Ben Sira 
assigns his own name to his text, but instead “his conscious, high style of writing 
and the enduring popularity of his book in ancient times and later” (3). After a 
brief survey of scholarship on the book, the author considers some methodological 
issues as imitation, creativity and originality in scribalism, concluding with a short 
description of the subjects of her study: examples of Ben Sira’s textual reuse and 
characteristics of his individual scribalism. 

The first chapter (21-31), indeed very interesting and illuminating, elucidates 
the central axis around which Askin’s research revolves, i.e. scribal culture with 
its tools and techniques. Firstly, she studies the materiality and physicality of read- 
ing and writing, in particular the use of scrolls and writing tools which includes 
paying attention to the posture, body mechanics and visual implications of scroll 
use; and secondly, the issues of transmission, literacy, memory and education. 
According to her, the material and textual evidence of Ben Sira’s book helps us to 
understand him as an author or scribe who seeks out the wisdom of the ancients 
(Sir 39,1) as well as the nature and skill of his text. 

The following chapters are of textual character. Chapter Two (21-76) aims to 
analyze the issues of originality, creativity and textual reuse in two passages of 
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the Praise of the Ancestors (Sirach 44-50), i.e. the portrayals of Noah (Sir 44,17- 
18) and Phinehas (Sir 45,23-26). In both passages Ben Sira uses one major textual 
source in a short section of text (Genesis 6-9 and Numbers 25, respectively). 
Along the same line as B. Wright, Askin argues that Ben Sira employs textual 
reuse to re-present and interpret old texts in new and innovative ways. Indeed, 
the sage is very skilled in selecting and adapting his sources. Once this analysis is 
completed, the results are compared with other Second Temple sources: Jubilees, 
Genesis Apocryhon, 1 Q19 (the Aramaic “Book of Noah”), Sybilline Oracles, 
Josephus and Philo (for Noah), and Jubilees, Aramaic Levi Document, Jose- 
phus and Philo (for Pinehas). The goal of this comparative study is to shed light 
on the main aspects of Ben Sira’s textual reuse. For Askin, “Ben Sira’s reuse 
of texts evokes textual performance and a solid grounding in scribal training. 
Furthermore, the recognizability of these texts in Ben Sira is not just an end in 
itself, but an indication of their importance as literary cultural markers in Ben 
Sira’s time” (76). 

Chapter Three (77-110) focuses on two other examples taken from the Praise 
of the Ancestors, i.e. that of Hezekiah-Isaiah (Sir 48,17-25) and that of Josiah 
(Sir 49,1-3). Instead of drawing upon one major textual source, here Ben Sira uses 
multiple large sources within short sections of text. In the passage on Hezekiah- 
Isaiah, he uses material from Kings, Isaiah and Chronicles; in the section on Josiah, 
he handles Kings and Chronicles at once. In Askin’s words, “Ben Sira does not 
make changes to the story, or expand it. Neither, however, does he regurgitate. 
Instead he harmonizes and paraphrases in order to tell a single story” (107). 
As in the previous chapter, Ben Sira’s handling and harmonization of other 
Second Temple literature is taken into consideration, though in these writings 
the figures of Hezekiah and Josiah — both good rulers — are given very little 
attention. 

Chapter Four (111-142) explores Sir 43,11-19, a section of the hymn to Crea- 
tion (Sir 42,15 — 43,33) which describes a series of meteorological phenomena 
(viz., rainbow, lightning, clouds, hail, thunder) unleashed by the power of God. 
This passage is a good example of multiple source handling in a longer section of 
text. It is characterized by a strong direct textual reuse (quotation, allusion, echo) 
of Psalms and the book of Job, as well as the use of the same literary model of the 
sources, i.e. nature-lists or nature poetry. Ben Sira’s textual reuse is done — Askin 
concludes — “in a fresh way, with new items as the rainbow and longer discus- 
sions of the sun and moon, and a prophetic tone of divine revelation” (142). Lastly, 
she considers briefly other sources from the Near East, Egypt and Mediterranean 
and terms related to weather in their geographic and historical contexts. 

Chapter Five (143-185) deals with Sir 41,1-15, a case of multiple sources and 
shared literary genre, concerning death and the fate of the wicked. In this passage, 
there is evidence of textual reuse of Job, Qohelet and Proverbs as well as Isa 38,9- 
20. As for the literary genre, here Ben Sira draws upon Job 18 and 21. Apart from 
studying the textual reuse of the passage, the chapter also aims to explore Ben 
Sira’s interaction with his socio-cultural environment, especially his — much 
debated — relation with Epicurean philosophy, and popular ideas about death and 
the physical body. According to Askin, “even when a theme is increasingly popu- 
lar for literature in the Mediterranean [as it is the case with death], Ben Sira draws 
on Hebrew literature for textual reuse and imitation of literary conventions or 
genres” (185). 
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Chapter Six (186-231) examines the last case study, i.e. Ben Sira’s poem on 
the physician (Sir 38,1-15), which contains only two short quotations from the 
Old Testament: Exod 15,25-26 and Ezek 47,22. Ben Sira’s ideas about the phy- 
sician and medicine are better understood if placed within the wider historical 
and literary context of ancient Jewish medicine. Seen within this context, the text 
reveals that Ben Sira’s ideas are fully conventional and agree with the mentality 
of his time. Nevertheless, his originality and creativity are confirmed by his liter- 
ary style, textual reuse and socio-cultural attitudes. The result is a poem which 
celebrates piety in medicine: “The Physician poem is a case where Ben Sira exem- 
plifies how he can compose a poem on a new theme while still encapsulating the 
mood of his times” (231). 

In a few pages (232-237) Askin exposes succinctly the convincing conclusions of 
her research which can be summarized as follows: first, Ben Sira’s individual scrib- 
alism is original and innovative and is to be understood within his historical context 
and three distinct but intersecting “spheres of operation”: direct textual, socio-cultural 
and scribal culture; second, scribal culture helps biblical scholars to read the texts in 
their ancient context and appreciate the importance of the materiality and physicality 
of compositional techniques; third, textual reuse is an essential part of Ben Sira’s 
scribalism: “when used innovatively and in balance with socio-cultural and textual 
spheres of operation, Ben Sira’s textual reuse is both an achievement of literary skill 
and sheer dexterity and a recognizable cultural marker, offered to an audience with 
whom such quotations and allusions are expected to actively resonate in order to 
achieve their intended effect of literary accomplishment” (237). 

Several aspects of the volume deserve mention: for example, the accurate and 
meticulous study of the texts; the cohesion between the chapters that present illus- 
trative examples of Ben Sira’ textual reuse; the fact of not having limited the 
research to examples from the Praise of the Fathers, which is quite prominent in 
studies of intertextuality in the book of Ben Sira; the attention given to the mate- 
riality and physicality of reading and writing as well as the historical and literary 
contexts in which the work of the sage was composed and their mutual interaction. 
In addition, even if they do not undermine the value of the work, two minor critical 
observations are to be mentioned: first, the indiscriminate use of “Ben Sira” to 
indicate both the author and his book; and second, not having consulted the follow- 
ing titles: P. Höffken, “Jesus Sirachs Darstellung der Interaktion des Königs Hiskija 
und des Propheten Jesaja (Sir 48:17-25)”, JSJ 31 (2000) 162-175; J. Marböck, 
“Jesaja in Sirach 48,15-25. Zum Prophetenverständnis in der späten Weisheit”, in 
Schriftauslegung in der Schrift. FS für Odil Hannes Steck zu seinem 65. Geburtstag 
(eds. R.G. Kratz — T. Krüger — K. Schmid) (BZAW 300; Berlin 2000) 305-319; 
and B.M. Zapff, “Sir 38,1-15 als Beispiel der Verknüpfung von Tradition und 
Innovation bei Jesus Sirach”, Bib 92 (2011) 347-367. 

All in all, Askin’s monograph makes a significant contribution to Ben Sira 
studies generating opportunities for new directions of research. We congratulate 
the author for this stimulating work that will certainly be a point of reference for 
many scholars and students interested in Ben Sira’s use of Scripture. 
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Novum Testamentum 


Daniel HAASE, Jesu Weg zu den Heiden. Das geographische Konzept des 
Markusevangeliums (Arbeiten zur Bibel und ihrer Geschichte 63). 
Leipzig, Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 2019. 216 p. 15.5 x 23. € 44,00 


Negli ultimi decenni gli studiosi hanno mostrato vivo interesse per le informazioni 
topografiche del secondo vangelo. Potremmo menzionare alcune monografie 
in merito, una per area linguistica: F. Flores de la Calle, Cuadro geografico del 
Evangelio de Marcos (Madrid 1975); E. Malbon Struthers, Narrative Space and 
Mythic Meaning (San Francisco, CA 1986); B. Bosenius, Der literarische Raum 
des Markusevangeliums (WMANT 140; Neukirchen-Vluyn 2014); P.L. Ferrari, 
I luoghi del Regno. La dimensione «spaziale» nel racconto di Marco (Bologna 
2015). In questo solco si pone il volume di D. Haase, che costituisce la pubblica- 
zione (con lievi modifiche) di una dissertazione presentata all'università di Kassel 
nell’aprile del 2017, sotto la direzione del prof. P.-G. Klumbies. 

Presupposto fondamentale della ricerca di Haase é la convinzione, più volte 
ribadita, che Marco non intese scrivere una cronaca esatta dell’itinerario per- 
corso da Gesù lungo la sua attività. Perciò, Haase non è interessato a verificare 
la plausibilità storica delle ambientazioni dei racconti marciani o la conoscenza 
che Marco e i suoi destinatari ebbero dei luoghi menzionati. Piuttosto, egli ritiene 
che la geografia marciana soggiaccia a una precisa intenzione teologica dell’evan- 
gelista, che egli si propone di mettere in luce come scopo ed elemento originale 
della sua ricerca: fondare nella vita di Gesù la missione ai gentili, che la sua 
comunità era chiamata a proseguire. Perciò, le indicazioni geografiche del secondo 
vangelo sono considerate da Haase alla luce della loro connotazione giudaica o 
gentile. È evidente allora che, nella sua disamina, l’autore non focalizzi luoghi 
naturali (es. il cielo, la terra, il monte, il deserto, il mare, etc.) o architettonici 
(es. la sinagoga, la casa, il tempio, etc.), ma concentri la sua attenzione sulle regioni 
e le città visitate da Gesù nel corso della sua missione. Per stabilire la connotazione 
giudaica o gentile di un luogo, l’autore rimanda ai più recenti studi narratologici 
sullo spazio. Sul piano metodologico, perciò, pur non essendo espressamente 
dichiarato, quello scelto da Haase è un approccio sincronico al testo di Marco, 
sebbene (quando necessario) l’autore non si esima da valutazioni critico-testuali. 

Lo studio si articola in nove capitoli. I capitoli 1-2 sono di carattere introdut- 
tivo. Nel primo, Haase dichiara il presupposto e lo scopo della sua ricerca (sopra 
richiamati), mentre nel secondo passa in rassegna le problematiche riscontrate 
nella ricerca sulla geografia marciana: la precaria conoscenza geografica che l’au- 
tore sembra talora rivelare (cf. le incoerenze di Mc 5,1 e 7,31); la mancata cono- 
scenza dell’esatta posizione di alcune località (Gerasa, Dalmanuta, Genesaret); 
l’assenza di ambientazione spaziale in diverse pericopi. 

I capitoli 3-4 intendono costruire il modello d’indagine in seguito impiegato 
dall’autore. Nel terzo capitolo Haase evidenzia come sia insufficiente limitarsi 
alle pur utili informazioni attinte dalla letteratura antica, dall’archeologia e dagli 
studi storici sui singoli luoghi per fissare il loro significato nella narrazione mar- 
ciana. Nemmeno la loro precisa posizione geografica è, in realtà, decisiva. Secondo 
l’autore, per cogliere il significato delle località menzionate da Marco, è necessario 
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stabilirne l’identitä giudaica o gentile. A tal scopo, dopo aver brevemente riper- 
corso l’itinerario di Gesü lungo il secondo vangelo, aver chiarito le nozioni di 
«giudei» e «gentili» per Marco e aver presentato le relazioni tra questi due 
gruppi al tempo di Gesü, Haase propone una bipartizione fondamentale nella 
geografia marciana: regioni giudaiche (Galilea, Perea, Giudea) e regioni gentili 
(Decapoli, provincia romana di Siria e tetrarchia di Filippo). Nel quarto capitolo 
l’autore stabilisce i principi in base ai quali poter stabilire la caratterizzazione di 
un luogo in un racconto, attingendoli dagli studi narratologici sullo spazio. Oltre 
alle conoscenze presupposte nel lettore ideale circa i luoghi espressamente men- 
zionati in un testo, Haase ricorda come anche gli eventi, i personaggi, gli edifici 
o altri particolari in esso richiamati sono indizi che contribuiscono alla carat- 
terizzazione di un luogo. Anche se non perfettamente corrispondente a quello 
reale, è questo spazio forgiato dal narratore, mediante le informazioni dissemi- 
nate nel testo, a essere decisivo per la comprensione del testo stesso. 

Questo modello fondamentale è applicato da Haase alla sezione di Mc 7,1 — 
8,13 (capitolo 5), la cui geografia è molto discussa fra gli studiosi di Marco, 
soprattutto a causa dell’improbabile itinerario descritto in Mc 7,31, dove, partendo 
da Tiro, Gesù si reca nella Decapoli passando da Sidone. Haase focalizza le loca- 
lità implicate in questa sezione: Genesaret, la regione di Tiro e Sidone, la Deca- 
poli, Dalmanuta. Dopo aver presentato alcune informazioni storiche su queste loca- 
lità, Haase focalizza le notizie che il lettore ideale può ricavare dal racconto 
marciano, fornendo un’ampia analisi esegetica delle pericopi contenute in Mc 7,1 — 
8,13. Partendo da essa, Haase propone il significato teologico deducibile dalle infor- 
mazioni geografiche in questa sezione. A suo parere, le controversie con scribi e 
farisei in territorio giudaico da una parte (Mc 7,1-23; 8,11-13) e le vicende ambien- 
tate in regioni gentili dall’altra (Mc 7,24-30; 7,31-37; 8,1-10) mostrano una pro- 
gressiva distanziazione di Gesù dal giudaismo, rappresentato dalle sue autorità, 
e una sua evidente apertura al mondo gentile, che riceve, al pari di Israele, l’accesso 
alla salvezza. Essa è ricevuta non in virtù di un’appartenenza etnica (come per i 
giudei), ma per l’accoglienza della predicazione di Gesù. La strana indicazione 
geografica di Mc 7,31 intende rimarcare questo dato: difatti, ciò che accomuna 
Tiro, Sidone e la Decapoli è il loro ambiente socio-culturale gentile. 

Al capitolo 6, Haase estende l’applicazione del suo modello alla prima parte 
del vangelo di Marco (Mc 1,1 — 8,30), caratterizzata da un andirivieni di Gesù tra 
regioni giudaiche e gentili, mostrando la coerenza dei dati di questa macro-sezione 
con quelli di Mc 7,1 — 8,13. In particolare, Haase focalizza la sua attenzione 
su alcuni racconti, che egli definisce «racconti fratelli» (capitolo 7). Si tratta di 
racconti con evidenti analogie formali e contenutistiche, per i quali è importante 
il setting geografico. Anzitutto, sono trattati i due racconti di moltiplicazione dei 
pani (Mc 6,30-44; 8,1-9), il primo dei quali avviene in terra giudaica e il secondo 
in una regione gentile, e gli esorcismi nella sinagoga di Cafarnao (Mc 1,21-28) e 
nella regione dei Geraseni (Mc 5,1-20), primi prodigi compiuti da Gesù rispetti- 
vamente in territorio giudaico e gentile. Secondo Haase, le analogie e differenze tra 
questi racconti suggeriscono la volontà di Gesù di estendere la salvezza d’Israele 
ai gentili, che la accolgono mediante la loro fede nel Vangelo da lui annunciato. 
Infine, Haase opera un confronto fra i racconti delle traversate del mare di Galilea 
compiute da Gesù e dai suoi discepoli (Mc 4,35-41; 5,21; 6,45-52; 8,10; 8,13- 
33). Egli nota che quelle da ovest a est (verso le regioni gentili) sono raccontate 
diffusamente da Marco, mentre quelle in direzione opposta sono appena accennate. 
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In questi racconti, l’autore nota un’opposizione tra la volontä di Gesü di recarsi 
nei territori gentili e una certa ritrosia dei suoi discepoli in questo senso. Questi 
dati confermerebbero l’idea principale da lui sostenuta. 

Alla luce di questa tensione costante di Gesù verso il mondo gentile, il capi- 
tolo 8 tratta della composizione del secondo vangelo nel suo contesto storico. 
Poiché l’apertura al mondo gentile fu oggetto di forte controversia nel primo cri- 
stianesimo (come attestato da Atti e dalle lettere paoline), Haase conclude che 
il secondo vangelo possa essere considerato una sorta di apologia della missione 
ai gentili. Nel racconto di Marco, il personaggio esemplare per la sua comunità 
è Gesù, con la sua apertura al mondo gentile, mentre i discepoli personificano 
l’opposizione a un’estensione universale del Vangelo, tipica di alcuni gruppi del 
cristianesimo antico. Il capitolo 9 sintetizza i risultati più rilevanti della ricerca. 

Veniamo ora ad alcune considerazioni critiche. Lo studio di Haase ha indubbi 
punti di forza. Anzitutto, ottima è la prospettiva metodologica da lui adottata e 
portata avanti con coerenza. Egli riconosce che Marco non fu un semplice col- 
lettore di tradizioni (39), né è possibile attribuire alla sua narrazione una natura 
cronachistica. Piuttosto, in quei «racconti kerygmatici» che sono i vangeli, in cui 
storia e annuncio cristiano si compenetrano, anche le indicazioni geografiche sono 
impiegate dal narratore per veicolare un significato teologico. Restando sul piano 
metodologico, un altro merito della ricerca di Haase è la sua capacità di coniugare 
un’attenta lettura narrativa del testo marciano con i dati storici fondamentali per 
interpretare i vari luoghi e testi del secondo vangelo. L’autore si dimostra molto 
attento al contesto storico giudaico e romano, fornendone (quando necessario) 
ricostruzioni puntuali. Sul piano dei contenuti, il contributo di Haase ha il merito 
di evidenziare ancora una volta, e in modo più fondato, un tema importante per 
Marco: la destinazione universale del Vangelo di salvezza, di cui l’evangelista 
narra l’inizio realizzatosi in Gesù (Mc 1,1) e che la comunità cristiana è chiamata 
a portare avanti nella storia (Mc 13,10). 

Ci sia consentito, infine, indicare alcune criticità. Non sempre le scelte esege- 
tiche di Haase appaiono fondate in modo adeguato. Un esempio potrebbe essere 
l’adozione di alcuni sfondi anticotestamentari per alcune pericopi. Il fatto che in 
Mc 8,1-10 Gesù sia assimilato a Mosè nella sua funzione di guida per i gentili in 
un luogo deserto (143) non è così convincente, come anche la lettura di Mc 4,35- 
41 sullo sfondo della vicenda di Giona che dorme sulla barca diretta a Tarsis 
(158). Queste corrispondenze sono stabilite da Haase sulla base di vaghi richiami, 
senza focalizzare le corrispondenze lessicali, la coerenza dell’intertesto con lo 
sviluppo del racconto neotestamentario e la frequenza dell’uso di un determinato 
motivo/libro anticotestamentario in altri passi marciani (criteri decisivi per indi- 
viduare una connessione intertestuale). Anche l’ipotesi del vangelo di Marco come 
un’apologia della missione ai gentili ci sembra forzata. Per quanto l’apertura 
universale del Vangelo sia un tema importante per Marco, le principali polarità 
teologiche del secondo vangelo (cristologia e discepolato) tendono in un’altra 
direzione. L’identificazione di Gesù come Messia umiliato, riconosciuto Figlio 
di Dio soltanto presso la croce, e il tema della sequela del Figlio dell’uomo sof- 
ferente, implicante avversità a causa di Gesù e del Vangelo, suggeriscono una 
finalità «pastorale» del racconto marciano, destinato a una comunità che stava 
vivendo il dramma delle persecuzioni (probabilmente a Roma). Questi temi attra- 
versano la narrazione di Marco in modo più diffusivo, mentre quello della missione 
ai gentili è limitato ad alcune sezioni o pericopi e appare perciò meno rilevante. 
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Un’ultima nota riguarda la letteratura secondaria, quasi esclusivamente di lin- 
gua tedesca e inglese, che impedisce all’autore di attingere ai tanti contributi sul 
secondo vangelo pubblicati in altre lingue. 

Queste osservazioni non intendono sminuire l’apporto dello studio di Haase 
alla comprensione della geografia e, più in generale, della teologia del secondo 
vangelo. 
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The title of M. Adrian’s work reflects its author’s “preferential option” for the 
Vetus Latina over the Vulgate in Luke 6,35. Jesus’ exhortation to lend to others 
undèv aneAnilovteg is rendered by the Vulgate with nihil inde sperantes, by the 
Vetus Latina with nihil desperantes. The former implies a renunciation of the 
reciprocity ethic, while the latter locates it on a higher plane: nothing is lost by 
generosity, which will always be rewarded by God if not by the human recipients. 
Luke, in Adrian’s thesis, is in any case much more concerned with the conse- 
quences of benefaction for the poor recipient than for the affluent giver. In this 
monograph, a revised form of Adrian’s doctoral dissertation under Martin Ebner 
(Bonn), Luke’s approach is contrasted with attitudes among his contemporaries, 
whose world was marked by a rising tendency to substitute professional, profit- 
oriented moneylending for a traditional ethic of benefaction. 

Adrian first surveys pagan reciprocity-forms (distinguishing the patron-client 
relationship from civic euergetism) and their reception in early Judaism and the 
NT (ch. 1). He then embarks on an extended comparative study of Seneca’s De 
Beneficiis and Cicero’s De Officiis (cc. 2-4). Cicero’s late republican perspective 
admits a convergence of honestum and utile, the virtuous character of benefaction 
and its eventual usefulness to the giver. Matters were different by Seneca’s time, 
when the emperor’s assumption of the role of supreme benefactor had limited the 
possibilities available to the political class for gaining power by means of giving. 
Seneca excludes personal advantage as a reason for benefaction; such calculation 
befits a creditor rather than a donor, whereas benefaction is its own justification 
(per se expetenda res) and a form of imitatio dei. This attempt to draw the lines 
sharply between benefaction and commerce came at a time when the two enjoyed 
an uneasy coexistence (ch. 5). 

This lengthy contextualization is followed by Adrian’s studies of specific Lukan 
passages. Jesus’ exhortation to do good to enemies, even to the point of relinquish- 
ing one’s tunic or not seeking the return of stolen property (6,27-30), is regarded 
as the reductio ad absurdum of an ethic of benefaction. Here the “benefactor” 
is someone poor, who ought to be on the receiving end; the victim’s readiness 
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to give is a reproach to oppressors who do not conform to what is supposed to be 
their own ethic. This teaching, then, is not an exploiter’s charter; rather, it warns 
of the consequences of exploitative behaviour on the part of those in the community 
whose responsibility it is to ensure that the poorer members have enough resources 
(ch. 6). The failure of the affluent to donate their goods explains the reversals of 
fortune brought about by God, the supreme benefactor, which are celebrated in the 
Magnificat. In a discussion of the Benedictus, the prophetic figures of Luke 1-2 are 
cast as counterparts to official city prophets, who were supposed to be public bene- 
factors but proved to be enemies of the Christian community through their failure 
to recognize Jesus (ch. 7). 

The conception of &ya@& as benefactions, divine favours that should be handed 
on, is explored in relation to the parable of the rich and foolish cereal farmer. The 
man’s fate, as God declares it to him (12,20), is perhaps to be understood as a 
violent death at the hands of those who help themselves to what the farmer was 
expected to distribute. The Lukan alternative set out in 12,33 also flouts conven- 
tion: unlike prestigious euergetism, the almsgiving envisaged here has no prospect 
of a return (ch. 8). Luke’s form of the dominical saying about the “narrow door” 
(13,24-25) is interpreted against the background of the layout of Roman houses 
and the social interaction that went on there. An eschatological reversal of fortune 
would put the ungenerous rich on the wrong side of the door to salvation, just as 
the wealthy man in the Lazarus story ends up on the far side of the chasm. He, 
too, failed to distribute the dyad& he received in this life (16,25) to the neighbour 
who was most in need (ch. 9). 

The story of Ananias and Sapphira in Acts 5 reflects the problem of how devi- 
ant behaviour can be sanctioned in a domain that is, traditionally, not justiciable. 
Adrian compares this couple’s partial retention of the proceeds of their sale with 
the conduct of property-owners who liquidated their possessions so as to avoid 
pressure to distribute goods as benefactions. The offence of keeping something 
back while seeking the honour attached to giving everything is subject to the 
sanction of public shaming (to death, in this case) through the revelation of the 
secret knowledge of the divine judicial instance (ch. 10). A sinister side of the 
reciprocity ethic emerges in the litigation surrounding Paul. Both the chief priests’ 
party and the Roman prefects seek favour for favour, and Paul himself becomes 
an object of exchange. The only remedy for Lukan readers who may likewise find 
themselves at the mercy of the imperial judicial system is to insist, as Paul does, 
on the just custom of Roman civic order over the self-seeking exchanges of the 
social order (ch. 11). In conclusion, Adrian emphasizes that Luke’s yardstick for 
evaluating social exchange is not a high philosophical ideal, but the effect that 
the dealings of the rich élites have on the poor who are excluded from the round 
of reciprocity and the market. 

This long and demanding monograph is perhaps at its most stimulating when 
proposing contextual meanings of key Lukan terms that constitute alternatives 
to, or complement, conventional translations. For example, the post mortem 
reversal of Lazarus’s exclusion from the feasting makes it possible to take Ode 
mapaKadsitat (16,25) to mean “here he is invited” rather than “here he is being 
comforted”. However, Adrian goes too far in arguing that the interpretation 
“comfort” (trösten) is not justified in view of the meal-context (302). In fact, the 
lack of comfort from which the neglected Lazarus suffers amply justifies the 
usual translation. What is more, as an antithesis to “tormented”, “comforted” is 
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at least as good as “invited”. The sense “invited” may be taken as an additional 
layer of meaning that can be heard at the same time in the Greek; translators are 
forced to make a choice between terms where Luke, happily, was not. With that 
caveat, we can similarly enhance our understanding of mapé&KAnotc in Luke 6,24 
with Adrian’s proposal to hear it as Einladung (an earthly invitation being the 
only one that the reprobate will have received) or as Aufforderung, i.e. a solici- 
tation to benefaction in the present, which, if ignored, turns to future judgment 
(140-142). 

There is also much that is suggestive in the architectural discussion leading 
up to a precisely visualized interpretation of Luke 13,23-30. Jesus warns his 
addressees lest they see the patriarchs and prophets in the kingdom of God, and 
see themselves excluded. Adrian proposes that those trying to enter after the 
householder has locked up are standing in the atrium; the master and his guests, 
reclining in the peristylum, are visible to them through the grille-work of the 
door. After their fruitless attempt to claim the host’s acquaintance, the loiterers 
in the atrium are ejected into the street (284-288). That Luke has exactly this 
disposition in mind remains conjectural, but it does have the advantage of allow- 
ing a coherent reading of the entire literary unit. Further on, Adrian’s attention 
to the recurring semantic field of y&pig in the story of Paul’s trial reinforces 
our awareness of how this term, for all that it conveys the notion of gratuity, was 
firmly fixed in the ancient reciprocity cycle (323-332). This has recently been 
shown by J.M.G. Barclay in Paul and the Gift (Grand Rapids, MI — Cambridge 
2015); on the same premise, T.B. Williams has argued that yapic napa 0 in 
1 Peter 2,20 refers to a favour returned to God by suffering but grateful Christians 
(“Reciprocity and Suffering in 1 Peter 2,19-20: Reading yéptc in Its Ancient Social 
Context”, Bib 97 [2016] 421-439). Adrian, for his part, shows how Luke exposes 
a malignant form of mutual gratification-seeking which operates at the expense of 
disadvantaged Christians. 

Given the theme of this volume, one would have liked to see greater attention 
paid to Acts 20,35. There is, in fact, only one fleeting reference to this verse in 
the entire study (129), yet as the final dominical word in Luke—Acts on the subject 
of benefaction, this agraphon quoted by the Lukan Paul has considerable signifi- 
cance. Without detriment to Luke’s concern for the disadvantaged who stand in 
need of receiving (indeed, Paul ends his farewell with an exhortation to help the 
“infirm”), the attribution of greater blessedness to giving offers a perspective on 
donation that is both theological and benefactor-centred. A discussion of this ques- 
tion might usefully have replaced the chapter on Luke’s canticles. (That chapter 
could, without great loss to the argument, have been omitted or at least confined 
to the Magnificat.) One can also have reservations about Adrian’s presentation of 
his comparative study of Cicero and Seneca. First, chronological order would have 
been welcome; instead, Adrian begins with Seneca (ch. 2), then pulls the reader 
back in time to see how much things had changed since Cicero (ch. 3). Then there 
is the question of length. The three chapters (2-4) devoted to the comparative 
study occupy 54 out of 338 pages (16%). By contrast, Barclay’s Paul and the Gift, 
a work almost twice the length of Adrian’s monograph, limits the exposition of De 
Officiis and De Beneficiis to just a few pages respectively, yet Barclay succeeds 
in distilling essential information about those works for readers whose goal is a 
better understanding of NT texts. Admittedly, Adrian’s volume appears in a series 
dedicated to the NT and the ancient world. Nevertheless, greater concision in the 
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exposition of classical texts would not have gone amiss in a work that is above all 
a contribution, and an impressive one, to Lukan studies. 
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Gonzälez’s book reproduces his entire doctoral dissertation completed at the 
Studium Biblicum Franciscanum (SBF) (Jerusalem) in 2016 under the supervi- 
sion of F. Manns. Eusebio Gonzälez (hereafter EG) studies the composed citation 
of Isa 59,20-21 and 27,9 in Rom 11,26-27. Why did Paul use these prophetic texts 
and for what purpose? Do they function as an argument from authority? How do 
they fit within Paul’s concern for Israel’s salvation developed in Romans 9-11? 
Analyzing this passage, some scholars have noticed the way in which Paul alters 
the original meaning of the prophetic texts to demonstrate the mystery of Israel’s 
future salvation. However, EG guides his research in a different direction. He 
acknowledges, for example, the importance of the rhetorical and literary studies 
of R.B. Hays and Ch.D. Stanley (28), but he chooses a more complex historical 
approach that includes an intertextual analysis of the interpretation of Isa 59,20- 
21 and 27,9 in the Masoretic Text (MT), the Septuagint, the Targumim, Qumran 
Texts, the literature of the Second Temple period, and the rabbinical writings of the 
Tannaitic period. EG follows closely the methodological approach of R.B. Hays 
and J.B. Green (“The Use of the Old Testament by New Testament Writers”, 
Hearing the New Testament. Strategies for Interpretation [ed. J.B. Green] [Grand 
Rapids, MI 1995] 222-238). The historical study of the use of the OT by Paul 
includes all the related contemporary literature, and foresees the identification of 
the citation, the textual criticism of the quoted passages, their analysis within the 
OT and related literature, the exegesis of the embedded citation in the NT, and 
the theological consequences from such a comparison. 

EG’s dissertation is composed of five chapters. The first chapter presents 
the status quaestionis and the methodological approach. EG discusses whether 
Paul’s use of the OT reflects an ancient technique of interpretation or not. In 
addition to the possible techniques involved in the combined citation, EG notes 
the theological aspect of Paul’s use of the OT: Christological, ecclesiological 
and eschatological. This latter aspect becomes essential for the understanding of 
Paul’s interpretation of Israel’s salvation. The second chapter proposes the exe- 
gesis of Rom 11,25-27. EG individuates a thematic chiasmus between the sin of 
Israel (11,25b//11,26d), Gentiles’ salvation (11,25c//11,26c), and Israel’s salva- 
tion (11,26a//11,27). The proposed schema indicates Paul’s itinerary explaining 
the divine mystery. In the first stage Israel’s unbelief alternates with the Gentiles’ 
belief. In a second moment there is an interdependence between the Israel’s 
hardening and the Gentiles’ coming in. The third stage concludes with Israel’s 
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salvation. The third chapter studies Isa 59,20-21 in the MT. God’s intervention as 
Redeemer leads Zion to turn from transgression. Contrary to the MT, which stresses 
Israel’s commitment in its conversion, Paul does not propose a “Theology of Zion”, 
but announces Israel’s salvation through the Gentiles’ conversion. The fourth chap- 
ter focuses on Isa 27,9c in the MT. EG interprets the sequence of Isa 59,20-21 and 
27,9c as an example of gezerah shawah (hereafter GS). The use of the common 
word “Jacob”, as well as its negative connotation in both texts, alluding to his 
transgressions and guilt, and to his conversion and removal of his sins, indicates 
that Paul linked both texts using the second rule of Hillel. In these two chapters, 
the third and fourth, it is further suggested that Rom 11,25-27 reflects closely the 
Masoretic reading of Isaiah and its theology. 

The fifth chapter studies Isa 59,20-21 and 27,9c as it is translated and inter- 
preted in the Septuagint, Targum, Qumran, Second Temple and rabbinical litera- 
ture. In the Septuagint version of Isa 59,20 EG underlines the variant reading Evexev 
Ziv, which might indicate a national view of Israel’s salvation. On the contrary, 
Paul’s version points to a universal effect of God’s initiative. The Targum’s version 
of Isa 59,20b stresses Israel’s repentance, subordinating it to the fulfillment of the 
Torah. The references to the sin and idolatry of Israel, as well as the importance 
given to the Jerusalem temple make this version different from Paul’s interpretation. 
The Damascus Document (hereafter CD), associates Isaiah 59 and 27 (Isa 59,1 and 
27,11 in CD 5,13-14.16). This evidence corroborates that Paul was not the only one 
to relate Israel’s unbelief and the divine promise of salvation. However, different 
from Paul, the understanding of the divine mystery in Qumran circumscribes God’s 
initiative to the community of the desert. EG also traces citations and allusions to 
Isaiah 59 and 27 in the literature of the intertestamental period. Analyzing some of 
these allusions, EG finds the theological schema Sin-Exile-Repentance (S.E.R) in 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, in particular in T.Zeb. 9,5-9 (cf. Hollander 
and de Jonge). While it is difficult to determine some influence of this compre- 
hension on Paul’s reading of Isa 59,20-21 and 27,9c, EG believes that texts like 
T Zeb. 9,7-8 and T.Job. 42,6 create a locus communis regarding forgiveness after sin. 
EG’s study of the rabbinical literature also confirms some traits of Paul’s reading: 
the eschatological context of God’s forgiveness and God’s gracious initiative towards 
the desperate situation of Israel. EG’s analysis of the subsequent texts to the MT 
suggests that the reading of Isaiah 59 and 27 moved toward nationalistic and legal- 
istic interpretations. In this sense, Rom 11,26-27 reflects more closely the compre- 
hension of Israel’s salvation according to the MT rather than its subsequent literature. 


The mystery in Rom 11,25-27 consists in Israel’s salvation through the forgiveness 
of sins. The statement of Israel’s salvation means paradoxically that Paul must 
explain Israel’s unbelief. EG demonstrates that Israel’s unbelief worked in favor of 
the Gentiles. His main contribution to the hermeneutic of Romans 11 is to under- 
stand the relationship between Israel and the Gentiles in terms of interdependence. 
Paul was aware of this interdependence between Israel’s unbelief and the Gentiles’ 
belief and found in Isaiah the best explanation for that. The combined citation allows 
Paul to relativize Israel’s unbelief, showing that it concerned only a part of Israel 
and took place until all the Gentiles came into salvation, and to explain the fulfill- 
ment of God’s plan. This interdependence reflects an attitude of universalism found 
in the Hebrew text of Isaiah. So, though Paul cites Isa 59,20-21 and 27,9c according 
to the Septuagint, his theology corresponds rather to the MT. 
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EG’s exegesis raises an important issue. He interprets the combined citation 
of Isa 59,21 and 27,9b as an example of GS (99-106). From the thematic point 
of view, both texts describe Jacob’s sin and the gracious divine gift to Israel. 
The covenant (öta0nx«n) in Isa 59,21 would be parallel to the blessing (evAoyia) 
in 27,9a. From the formal point of view, the analogy between both texts could 
be based on the repetition of the word Iak@f. However, EG’s explanation pres- 
ents two difficulties. Paul seems to deliberately omit the first part of Isa 29,9a. 
If Paul intended to create an analogy based on the mention of “Jacob” or his 
ungodliness (do&ßeıa), why did he bypass the mention of Jacob’s iniquity (àvo- 
pia) in Rom 11,276? EG is right to explain Paul’s intent, i.e., to reinterpret the 
covenant (“la õãtaðńxny en la que piensa Pablo es una alianza de perdón, no 
una alianza en la que lo prioritario sea la correspondencia por parte de Israel a 
Dios” [104]), but he overlooks the formal requirement of the GS to establish an 
analogy, i.e., similar, if not identical, catch-words. The second argument at stake 
regards the internal restrictions of the GS. EG’s study does not take into account 
an important article to elucidate the limits and possibilities of Paul’s technique 
of interpretation (see M. Chernick, «Internal Restraints on Gezerah Shawah’s 
Application», JOR 80 [1990] 253-282). EG acknowledges that the use of the 
GS was constrained to legal texts within the Torah and discusses whether these 
restrictions might be applied to the NT, since they were established during the 
Tannaitic period. He also admits that we have some examples of GS in legal 
contexts, in Qumran and NT writings. It is true that the combined citation in 
Rom 11,26-27 may reflect a rabbinical way of interpreting the prophetic literature 
(probably closer to the pesher). However, from the evidence presented, some schol- 
ars may wish to discuss whether Paul introduces a proper GS in these verses 
or not. 

EG’s proposal of rhetorical structure poses a question. EG considers that 
vv. 25-27 conclude the argumentatio of chapter 11. He interprets vv. 28-32 as 
a peroratio and vv. 33-36 as a doxology (66). Though some scholars already 
see a peroratio in vv. 25-27, EG rejects this definition because he believes that 
the peroratio should include a summary of the previous argumentation and an 
emotional appeal (74). The summary (enumeratio) is found in vv. 28-32 and the 
exclamatory expression (amplificatio and conmiseratio) begins in v. 33 (O the 
depth of the riches and wisdom and knowledge of God!). EG does not explain, 
however, whether this exclamation belongs to the peroratio or not, nor does he 
define the function of the doxology. Besides, both notions peroratio and doxol- 
ogy appear to be of little use in the rest of the dissertation. Regarding the unity 
of vv. 25-32 and their relationship with the final doxology in vv. 33-36, EG 
misses J. Sievers, “‘God’s Gifts and Call are Irrevocable’: The Reception of 
Romans 11:29 through the Centuries and Christian-Jewish Relations”, Read- 
ing Israel in Romans. Legitimacy and Plausibility of Divergent Interpretations 
(eds. Cristina Grenholm — Daniel Patte) (Romans Through History and Cultures 
Series 1; Harrisburg, PA 2000) 127-173 (esp. 128). 

EG’s study is one of the finest recent dissertations elaborated at the SBF. Mak- 
ing a thorough investigation, EG succeeds in collecting all interpretations related 
to Isa 59,20-21 and 27,9. He also has a very high proficiency in several ancient 
languages. Other than Hebrew and Greek, his analysis deals with the old Aramaic, 
Syriac and Latin versions of Isaiah. Except for an incomplete word “citaciön” 
(114), a missing “se” (256), and misprinting Raimund instead of Reimund (273, 
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note 110), the work is well written and near perfect. EG offers indeed a very good 
and useful monograph for biblical scholars. 


Pontifical Biblical Institute Juan Manuel GRANADOS Rojas, S.J. 
Via della Pilotta, 25 
1-00187 Rome 


Varia 


Marco BENINI, Liturgische Bibelhermeneutik. Die Heilige Schrift im Horizont 
des Gottesdienstes (Liturgiewissenschaftliche Quellen und Forschun- 
gen 109). Münster. Aschendorff Verlag, 2020. xvi-574 p. 15.5 x 23. 
€76,00 


Die vorliegende Studie wurde von der Katholischen Universität Eichstätt- 
Ingolstadt als Habilitationsschrift für Liturgiewissenschaft angenommen. Ihre Leit- 
frage lautet: Welche Hermeneutik der Heiligen Schrift ergibt sich aus der Feier 
der Liturgie? Liturgische Hermeneutik fragt, „wie der Gottesdienst gleichsam 
eine Brücke zwischen dem Text und den Teilnehmern schafft, die ein Verständ- 
nis der Schrift letztlich erst ermöglicht“ (13). Dazu beschreibt der erste Teil den 
Schriftgebrauch in den verschiedenen liturgischen Bereichen, wobei sich die Glie- 
derung an Sacrosanctum Concilium 24 orientiert und weiter nach den unterschied- 
lichen Textsorten Lesungen, Psalmen, Hochgebeten wie Orationen und Gesängen 
differenziert. Der zweite Teil bündelt die gewonnenen Erkenntnisse unter systema- 
tischen Gesichtspunkten zu einer Art „liturgischer Theologie“. Dabei erweisen 
sich insbesondere der liturgische Gesamtkontext einer Feier mit seiner Intertextua- 
lität und die rituelle Inszenierung des Umgangs mit dem Wort Gottes als herme- 
neutisch relevant. Der dritte Teil versucht als „Liturgical Approach“ eine Zusam- 
menfassung der liturgischen Bibelhermeneutik und gibt einen Ausblick auf den 
weiteren Dialog zwischen Bibel- und Liturgiewissenschaft. Methodisch geht die 
Arbeit ritenvergleichend vor und wählt dazu fiir den Westen den Mailänder Ritus, 
fiir den Osten den byzantinischen Ritus. Vor allem aber ist die Untersuchung syn- 
chron angelegt und bezieht sich auf die vorliegende Feiergestalt, bringt aber auch 
liturgiegeschichtliche Aspekte ein. Um Breite mit Tiefe zu verbinden wählt sie 
für die verschiedenen Bereiche von Mess- und Sakramentenfeiern, Tagzeiten und 
Kirchenjahr aussagekräftige Beispiele, will aber am Exemplarischen auch Grund- 
züge sichtbar machen. 

B.s imponierende Monographie bildet den vorläufigen Höhepunkt von Einzel- 
studien und Sammelbänden, die insbesondere in den letzten Jahrzehnten zum 
Thema Wort Gottes in der Liturgie erschienen sind. Sie zeugt von einer erstaun- 
lichen Belesenheit und fasst die wissenschaftliche Forschung über Methoden 
und Wirkungen der Bibelverwendung in den verschiedenen Formen katholischer 
Gottesdienste ausgezeichnet zusammen. Die Beschreibung erfolgt stets in klarer 
und schöner Sprache, sie ist sachlich exakt formuliert und ist in ihrer Leserlenkung 
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betont didaktisch. In dieser gelungenen enzyklopädischen Gesamtdarstellung 
liegt der einzigartige und gewiss auch bleibende Wert dieser Arbeit. 

Der Verfasser beansprucht zwar nicht, „völlig neue Erkenntnisse zum Schrift- 
gebrauch in der Liturgie präsentieren zu können“, möchte aber „tiefer und gesi- 
cherter“ zeigen, „wie eine liturgische Hermeneutik der Heiligen Schrift beschaf- 
fen ist“ (20). Das Buch zieht also seiner vorrangigen Absicht nach eine Bilanz. 
Es bearbeitet profund und detailreich die auf rund 60 Seiten verzeichneten litur- 
giewissenschaftlich relevanten Publikationen und vermittelt einen differenzierten 
Überblick über den aktuellen Forschungsstand. Dagegen bleibt das zweite, nämlich 
das hermeneutische Anliegen unterbelichtet. Es weist bereits bibliographisch ein 
deutliches Defizit auf. Werke zur Hermeneutik im Allgemeinen und zur Heiligen 
Schrift im Besonderen kommen viel zu kurz. So fehlen vor allem moderne bibel- 
hermeneutische Studien — ich zitiere, weil dem Verfasser an einer ökumenischen 
Liturgiewissenschaft liegt, bewusst evangelische Autoren — wie e.g. F. Crüsemann, 
Das Alte Testament als Wahrheitsraum des Neuen. Die neue Sicht der christlichen 
Bibel (Gütersloh ?2015), und U. Luz, Theologische Hermeneutik des Neuen Testa- 
ments (Neukirchen-Vluyn 2014). Gleiches gilt von Veröffentlichungen zu literatur- 
wissenschaftlichen Lesetheorien und ihrer Anwendung auf die Schrift — cf. e.g. die 
unberücksichtigte Untersuchung von D. Erbele-Küster, Lesen als Akt des Betens. 
Eine Rezeptionsästhetik der Psalmen (WMANT 87; Neukirchen-Vluyn 2001). Weil 
auch das Verhältnis der kanonischen Bibel zur „liturgischen (Auswahl-)Bibel“ dis- 
kutiert wird, vermisst man Artikel über die Theologie des christlichen Kanons und 
das Verhältnis seiner beiden Testamente. Die Literatur dieser Arbeitsfelder erscheint 
mir für eine wissenschaftliche liturgische Bibelhermeneutik unverzichtbar, insbe- 
sondere angesichts der Einseitigkeiten, Fehldeutungen und Israelvergessenheit 
gegenwärtiger Gottesdienste, aber auch des liturgischen „Reliefs der Bibel“ (445- 
451). Was schließlich die liturgiepastorale Seite angeht, verdiente e.g. J. Ebach, Das 
Alte Testament als Klangraum des evangelischen Gottesdienstes (Gütersloh 2016), 
aufgenommen zu werden. Im Übrigen fehlen wichtige Stichwörter aus Hermeneutik 
und Literaturwissenschaft im Sachverzeichnis. 

Von der Bibliographie nun zur Stellung der Hermeneutik. Vor jeder „Sakral- 
hermeneutik“ (cf. 13-14) geschieht , die Auslegung der Bibel als des wichtigs- 
ten Buches grundsätzlich genauso wie die Auslegung jedes anderen Buchs“ 
(G. Ebeling). Das gilt, auch wenn für Benedikt XVI „eine authentische Bibelher- 
meneutik nur im kirchlichen Glauben angesiedelt sein kann“ (Verbum Domini 29). 
Die Schrift muss zunächst als Text und Dokument kulturellen Gedächtnisses 
„gehört werden“, ehe der Glaube folgen kann (cf. Röm 10,17). Deshalb stünden 
die vergleichsweise kurzen Überlegungen, wie sie sich jetzt in Kapitel IV des 
zweiten Teiles über die „Rezeption der Schrift in der Feier der Liturgie“ finden, 
besser am Anfang der Studie. B. ist ja davon überzeugt, dass „die größte Revo- 
lution in der modernen Hermeneutik die Entdeckung des Lesers“ ist (427, im 
Anschluss an M. Oeming) und kanonische wie rezeptionsästhetische Ansätze neue 
Verbindungen zwischen Exegese und Liturgie schaffen können (472). Auch gehö- 
ren Rezeptionsästhetik und „tätige Teilnahme“ beim Hören der Schrift im Gottes- 
dienst eng zusammen (cf. 427-428). Deshalb sollten ihre Grundsätze geklärt sein, 
bevor ihre Praxis und Wirkung referiert werden. 

Gravierender als die Nachordnung von Rezeptionsperspektiven dürfte aller- 
dings die Hauptgliederung des Buches seine Lektüre beeinträchtigen. Der Aufbau 
ist zwar trotz des vielfältigen Materials immer übersichtlich. Dennoch führt die 
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beobachtend-deskriptive Darstellung des Schriftgebrauchs auf verschiedenen litur- 
gischen Gebieten im ersten Teil und die systematische Zusammenschau seiner 
hermeneutischen Dimensionen im zweiten zu zahllosen Wiederholungen. So for- 
muliert e.g. jedes Kapitel über die Verwendung der Schrift einen eher abstrakten 
„hermeneutischen Ertrag“ seiner Ergebnisse und die Reflexionen des zweiten 
Teils resümieren ständig die Bestandsaufnahmen des ersten. Das wirkt langatmig 
und ermüdend. 

Nach diesen Bemerkungen zur Anlage des Buchs diskutiere ich im Folgen- 
den einige wenige ausgewählte Thesen. B. unterstreicht zu Recht, dass „keine 
Leseordnung alle wünschenswerten Auswahlprinzipien berücksichtigen“ kann 
und wegen ihrer Zeitgebundenheit „immer wieder einer Überarbeitung bedarf“ 
(32; cf. 283-285). Als Beispiel dafür stellt er ausführlich und voll Sympathie das 
ambrosianische Lektionar (2008) vor. Die mailändischen Leseordnung (33-41) 
strebt nach Konsonanz innerhalb des Messformulars und bringt auf diese Weise 
„die Einheit der ganzen Schrift“ (278) und „ihre umfassende Konvergenz im 
Christus-Mysterium“ zum Ausdruck (280). Dabei geht es um „die organische 
Entwicklung gemäß der Abfolge ‚Verheißung — Erfüllung‘ bzw. ‚Figur — Wahr- 
heit‘ oder schließlich die typologische Wiederaufnahme“ (278). Die alttestament- 
lichen Lesungen sind oft länger als im römischen Missale. An den Sonntagen der 
Zeit nach Pfingsten fungieren sie auch als die Auswahl leitende Perikopen. Oft 
greifen sie eine Gestalt der Geschichte Israels auf, die dadurch als Heilsgeschichte 
Gottes gedeutet wird. An den Wochentagen der Advent- und Fastenzeit gehen 
sogar zwei alttestamentliche Lesungen dem Evangelium voraus. „Die Mailänder 
Leseordnung scheint auf die Kritik am OLM [Ordo Lectionum Missae] reagiert 
zu haben, indem sie das Alte Testament nicht als ‚Steinbruch‘ für das Evangelium 
nutzt, sondern seinen Eigenwert achtend, einen gewissen Überblick oder eine Art 
Bild des Alten Testaments zu erzeugen sucht, das durch die Sonntagslesungen des 
OLM nicht entstehen kann.“ (45). Zu Recht stellt der Verfasser die bibelherme- 
neutische Frage, „wie und wann die liturgische Ordnung die Themen vorgeben darf, 
soll oder muss — oder wie sich die Liturgie von der Schrift her thematisch leiten 
lässt“ (47). B. selbst favorisiert eine „dialogische Konsonanz“ mit einer gemein- 
samen „inhaltlich-thematischen bzw. bildhaft-motivischen Ausrichtung“ (282) 
und plädiert für eine Kombination der Stärken des römischen mit denen des mai- 
ländischen Lesungssystems (285-286). 

Der Umfang der hermeneutischen Reflexionen zur Leseordnung (270-286) 
ist allerdings gegenüber entsprechenden Erwägungen zur rituellen Gestalt der 
Wortverkündigung im katholischen, evangelischen und synagogalen Gottesdienst 
(287-327) um mehr als die Hälfte kürzer. Offenbar schlägt im Ritenvergleich der 
Lesungsinszenierung das Herz des Verfassers. Der abschließende Hinweis auf die 
rituelle Differenzierung zwischen Tora und Haftara [Prophetenlesung] im Synago- 
gengottesdienst und die dazu parallele Abstimmung von Evangeliar und Lektionar 
im Wortgottesdienst der Messe (325-326) wird leider hermeneutisch nicht konse- 
quent ausgewertet: dass nämlich Tora und Evangelium in den beiden Testamenten 
eine analoge kanonische Funktion haben, die bei der Lesung aus dem Alten Testa- 
ment im Wortgottesdienst der Messe berücksichtigt werden müsste. 

Vielmehr bleibt, wie auch das ambrosianische Lektionar illustriert, die liturgie- 
hermeneutische Bestimmung des Verhältnisses von Altem und Neuem Testa- 
ment ungelöst. Kritische Einwände der Exegese werden von B. zwar angedeu- 
tet, aber nicht weiter verfolgt (cf. 402-416). Die behauptete „selbstverständliche 
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Zusammengehörigkeit der beiden Testamente“ sowie ihre ,,christologische Ausrich- 
tung und Deutung“ als „Einheit der Schrift im Pascha-Mysterium Christi“ (410) 
helfen kaum weiter. Das gilt (trotz 411) umso mehr, als die Pascha-Dimension 
christologisch enggeführt (279) und das Pascha Israels schon durch die Bezeichnung 
ausgeklammert wird — obwohl mit dem Pesach das Gründungsereignis der gesamten 
Heilsökonomie Gottes gefeiert wird, dem auch die Kirche ihre Existenz verdankt 
und aus dessen heilschaffender Wirkung sie lebt. 

Zweifellos hätte das gängige Schema ,, Verheifung — Erfüllung “ (404-405) und 
die damit häufig verbundene theologische Überbietungsrhetorik noch größere kri- 
tische Aufmerksamkeit verdient. In beiden Testamenten gibt ja es eine bleibende 
Erfüllungslücke und einen bleibenden Verheißungsüberschuss. Völlig unverständ- 
lich erscheint mir, dass „Typologie“ und ,, Allegorese “ trotz ihrer Wichtigkeit für die 
liturgische Schrifthermeneutik auf wenige Bemerkungen beschränkt bleiben (405- 
407) und nicht rezeptionsästhetisch eingeholt werden. Ähnliches gilt für das mehr- 
mals wiederholte „hermeneutische Grundprinzip“, „dass ein Text in dem Geist ver- 
standen werden soll, in dem er geschrieben ist“ (cf. Dei Verbum 12), auch wenn 
es um die Glaubensbeziehung zum göttlichen Inspirator geht (255). Damit bestätigt 
sich nochmals, dass ausführliche literaturwissenschaftliche Erwägungen zu Beginn 
der Studie von Vorteil gewesen wären. 

Jedenfalls aber ist dem Verfasser trotz mancher Kritiken und Wünsche für die- 
ses liturgiewissenschaftliche Grundlagenwerk aufrichtig zu danken. Die Studie hat 
bereits zwei akademische Preise erhalten. Diese Auszeichnungen hat sie verdient! 


Freyung 6 (Schottenabtei) Georg BRAULIK OSB 
A-1010 Wien 
georg.braulik@univie.ac.at 
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